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Introduction 


elcome to BiblioBase®, Houghton Mifflin’s 
W ose custom book-building system. This 

custom-designed reader has been created 
‘specifically for your course based on an extensive data- 
base of primary source documents. Each U.S. History 
document has been chosen and edited by Michael 
Bellesiles of Emory University. The Western Civiliza- 
tion documents have been selected by Charles Crouch 
of Georgia Southern University and Mark Angelos of 
Manchester College. These professors have carefully 
edited each document to capture its main points and 
they have provided brief introductions as well as 
questions to consider for students to think about as 
they read the documents. Explanatory footnotes are 
included in some cases to clarify unfamiliar terms and 
concepts. 

The size of the BiblioBase database—hundreds of 
documents with more being added each year—creates 
tremendous flexibility in choosing the best documents 
to complement any course or textbook. We encourage 


instructors with on-line capability to browse and order 
from the BiblioBase database on the World Wide Web. 
The database can be searched using five categories 
as well as by date or alphabetically to narrow down 
selections. Once documents have been selected, on-line 
ordering makes the process of creating a customized 
reader extremely easy. In addition, instructors can 
order their custom reader from Houghton Mifflin’s 
BiblioBase catalogue. Houghton Mifflin will continue to 
print and periodically update a catalogue that lists all 
the documents in the database and includes ordering 
information. 

To search and place your order through BiblioBase, 
visit www.bibliobase.com. For more information 
about Houghton Mifflin products, please visit the 
College Division at www.hmco.com/college/. To re- 
quest a printed catalogue, contact your local Houghton 
Mifflin sales representative, call us at 1-800-813-5091, or 
send us an e-mail at BiblioBase@hmco.com. 
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The Strike of 1877 (1877) 


ALLAN 


PINKERTON 


Allan Pinkerton was the founder of the first large detective agency in the United 
States. During the Civil War he provided information of dubious quality to the U.S. 
government. After the war, the Pinkertons, as his agents were generically called, 
became the premier strikebreakers in America. Pinkertons infiltrated unions, 
acted as provocateurs, and served as hired thugs to beat recalcitrant workers. 


Questions to Consider 


e Does Pinkerton think the workers have any legitimate grievances? 


e |f most workers opposed the strike, as Pinkerton says, then where did these 


crowds come from? 


e ls an alternative interpretation of these events possible? 


strikes of ’77, their causes and effects, it is possible 

for a calmer and more candid judgment to prevail. 
While they continued, the public mind was in a condi- 
tion of unrest, excitement, and alarm. The spectacle of 
so vast a country as ours being even for a short time 
palsied, its local authorities paralyzed, its State govern- 
ments’ powerless, and its general government almost 
defied, was so sudden, so universal, and so appalling, 
that the best judgment of our best minds were found 
unequal to cope with so startling and extreme an emer- 
gency. . 

Never before in the history of our country had there 
come such a swift and far-reaching peril; nor had we 
record of any other government being obliged to thus 
suddenly confront so overwhelming a danget.... 

It was everywhere; it was nowhere. A condition of 
sedition which can be located, fixed, or given bound- 
aries, may, by any ordinary community or government, 
be subdued. This uprising, in its far-reaching extent, 
was so alarmingly sudden that it seemed like the 


B= this date, for one to look back upon the great 


Source: Allan Pinkerton, Strikers, Communists, Tramps and 
Detectives (New York, 1878), pp. 13-24, 216-224, 230-249, 254, 
257-260, 282-284. 
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hideous growth of a night.... No general action for 
safety could be taken. Look where we might, some fresh 
danger was presented. No one had prophesied it; no 
one could prevent it; no one was found brave enough or 
wise enough to stop its pestilential spread. Its birth was 
spontaneous; its progress like a hurricane; its demise a 
complete farce.... 

I must confess to a close sympathy with workingmen 
of all classes. For quite a portion of my life I have been 
a laborer, while all my life I have been a workingman. I 
believe I can truly appreciate the struggles and trials of 
the intelligent laborer, and well understand the rigorous 
barriers that often hem him in. I also believe it cruelly 
unjust for any body of men, or portion of society, to 
hold him and his little world of labor and sacrifice and 
few pleasures so thoroughly at arm’s length, as though 
it were an unclean thing to touch or to consider. To this 
miserable and too frequent custom it is most certain 
that we are indebted for a measure of the turbulent vi- 
ciousness of what are termed the laboring classes. 

But, on the other hand, I would as rigorously hold 
the workingman to his duty. With the numberless op- 
portunities for the bettering of one’s condition, which, 
in these times, every country, and particularly this 
country, affords, there is no excuse for other than a 
straightforward, honest, and honorable course on the 
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part of any man, capitalist or laborer. No man who is 
able to labor at all, is unable, by persistent honesty and 
persistent frugality, to, in time, secure a fair competence 
and a fair measure of life’s amenities and pleasures.... 

It is a well-known axiom that everything eventually 
finds its proper level. It is certainly as true that both 
capital and labor, in the aggregate, receive their true re- 
wards. In exceptional cases both capital and labor are 
overpaid; in certain other instances they are both un- 
derpaid. But these are only exceptions; and no combi- 
nation of capital on the one side, or combination of 
labor on the other side, to force unjust extortion from 
the one or the other, can ever be maintained, and is al- 
ways doomed to a termination so disastrous that the 
eventual loss has far exceeded the immediate profits. 

The mystery of all these labor troubles is that the la- 
boring men who permit themselves to become mem- 
bers of trades unions do not see the danger with which 
they surround themselves when they assist in forming 
associations for compelling from their employers what 
their employers cannot afford to yield. They have then 
assumed a position of open antagonism to the existence 
of the very interests upon which they are utterly depen- 
dent for their own sustenance.... 

It is a well-established fact that the business failures 
throughout the United States were more numerous for a 
stated period subsequent to the great July strikes of “77 
than for any other like period during the four years of 
unprecedented business depression which preceded 
that time. No one will deny that they were the direct re- 
sult of the strikes. Hundreds of firms, unable to with- 
stand the additional complications which the disaster 
imposed, were ruined, and thousands of workmen 
were thrown out of employment. The strikers got noth- 
ing but idleness and its vicious results. But, even had 
they been benefited by a forced increase of wages, who 
is to compensate those thousands of workingmen that 
were deprived of their means of gaining a livelihood for 
themselves and families through the suicidal acts of 
those who insolently deranged the entire business of a 
great country? 

The motto of many of these turbulent associations is 
“Liberty, Fraternity, Equality.” What is that kind of “lib- 
erty” which is the result of a rule of force upon one class 
of people and interests by any other class or interest? 

What manner of a “fraternity” is that where one 
body of workingmen combine to bring about a condi- 
tion of turbulence which banishes from all classes of 
citizens every sentiment of fraternity and humanity ina 
common greed, a common suspicion, and a common 
desperation for self-preservation? 

And what should be said of an “equality” the effect 
of which has invariably been ruin and dismay to em- 
ployers and workingmen, when one body of working- 


men appeal to the brute force and terrorism of the long 
strike to compel their own selfish demands? 

Whatever temporary gain may be secured, the his- 
tory of all strikes is one of disaster to those who partici- 
pate in them. They ever have resulted, they ever will 
result, in not only injury to the striker, but injury to the 
employer, which, in time, is certain to react upon the 
employee; and it may be laid down as a fixed principle 
that no strike can ever permanently succeed. There can 
be no reasonable success of a riotous strike in any civi- 
lized country. 

For this reason the strike of ’77 was a complete fail- 
ure.... Had they won, it would have been a triumph of 
anarchy; and anarchy is a something impossible to 
exist. No community can exist save under law and 
order; and no riotous strike is possible of success short 
of revolution; while revolution itself is a failure, unless 
it brings to a people a still purer law and a more secure 
order. If workingmen who become rioters through these 
strikes would bear in mind that a complete success for 
them in these lawless ventures necessitated an utter 
overthrow of the government to which they owe alle- 
giance, it is due to their intelligence to say that they 
would forever abandon that mode of redressing real or 
assumed grievances.... 

The great strike has left everybody poorer. Who has 
been bettered? Who can point to a single instance where 
a body of workingmen has been benefited by their par- 
ticipation? 

Who shall pay for the enforced idleness of millions; 
the ruin to vast business interests; the misery brought 
upon innocent working men and women; and for the 
hundreds of lives sacrificed upon this altar of human 
ignorance, blindness, and frenzy? 

Looking at the matter from any point of considera- 
tion, no good thing can be seen in it, unless it may be 
judged a good thing to know that we have among us a 
pernicious communistic spirit which is demoralizing 
workingmen, continually creating a deeper and more 
intense antagonism between labor and capital, and so 
embittering naturally restless elements against the bet- 
ter elements of society, that it must be crushed out com- 
pletely, or we shall be compelled to submit to greater 
excesses and more overwhelming disasters in the near 
future. 

The “strike” is essentially an institution of continen- 
tal Europe, and, like all other good and bad emanations 
from that part of the world, gradually but surely found 
its way into England, Scotland, and Ireland, and from 
thence was transplanted to this country. Riot, which has 
always existed, has become the constant companion of 
the strike everywhere.... 

A good deal has been written and said regarding the 
causes of our great strike of ’77. To my mind they seem 
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clear and distinct. For years, and without any particular 
attention on the part of the press or the public, ani- 
mated by the vicious dictation of the International 
Society, all manner of labor unions and leagues have 
been forming. No manufacturing town, nor any city, 
has escaped this baleful influence. Though many of 
these organizations have professed opposition to com- 
munistic principles, their pernicious influence has un- 
consciously become powerful among them. Other 
organizations have openly avowed them. They have be- 
come an element in politics. The intelligent working- 
men, not being altogether ready for the acceptance of 
these extreme doctrines, have given them no political 
support, and their violent propagators have been 
obliged to fall back upon agitation of subjects which 
would antagonize labor and capital. For years we have 
been recovering from the extravagances of the war pe- 
riod. Labor has gradually, but surely, been becoming 
cheaper, and its demand less. Workingmen have not 
economized in the proportion that economy became 
necessary. Want and penury followed. Workingmen 
consequently have become discontented and embit- 
tered. They have been taught steadily, as their needs in- 
creased, that they were being enslaved and robbed, and 
that all that was necessary for bettering their condition 
was a general uprising against capital. So that when, 
under the leadership of designing men, that great class 
of railroad employees—than whom no body of work- 
ingmen in America were ever better compensated— 
began their strike, nearly every other class caught the 
infection, and by these dangerous communistic leaders 
were made to believe that the proper time for action 
had come.... 


The Troubles at Pittsburg 


After ascertaining that such action was of extreme ne- 
cessity, in June, ’77, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company announced a reduction of ten per cent. upon 
the wages of all officers and employees receiving more 
than one dollar a day the same to take effect on and 
after the first of July following. This order and the sub- 
sequent introduction of what is known as the “double- 
headers,” or freight trains composed of a larger number 
of cars than the single train, and drawn by two engines, 
which economized labor, and consequently displaced a 
few employees, constituted the “grievances” which re- 
sulted in the reorganization of the Trainmen’s Union, 
and eventually the strike and its terribly disastrous re- 
sults. 

No sooner had these measures for economy in the 
company’s management gone into effect, than the class, 
and only the class—these utterly worthless employ- 
ees— referred to, began their secret meetings and their 
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seditious efforts. But it is an established fact that the 
great body of employees accepted the reduction with 
good grace; and the charge made against Col. Scott and 
other officers of the road, that they were inaccessible 
and treated all employees with cruel indifference, how- 
ever respectfully they might offer a petition or remon- 
strance, is found to be false when it is known that a joint 
committee from the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, in 
June, and just subsequent to the proposed reduction, 
waited upon Col. Scott and were most courteously re- 
ceived by that gentleman, who took the trouble to ex- 
plain the most minute details of the company’s 
business. He fully demonstrated not only the justice of, 
but the extreme necessity for, the reduction; which so 
impressed the committee that they gave in writing an 
unqualified indorsement to this imperative policy, and 
pledged, also in writing, for themselves and the impor- 
tant classes which they represented, a most hearty co- 
operation and loyalty. 

In fact, more than three-fourths of the employees of 
the road, and immeasurably the most deserving, capa- 
ble, and valuable class of its employees, had received 
the reduction in an appreciative and manly way; and 
the management had every reason to believe that the 
most harmonious relations still existed. But all this time 
factious and unruly elements were plotting schemes of 
revenge. They had not the candor to utter a manly 
protest or approach the president of the company 
which gave them and their families the means of sup- 
port, in a respectful and decorous manner; but, traitor- 
ous to their own and their employer’s interests, they 
drank in the accursed communistic spirit of the times, 
and drew together a desperate body of men with pro- 
fessed principles of reciprocal help and brotherhood 
ministrations, but really for riot and revenge. So 
marked was this endeavor to gain the necessary power 
of numbers that any person, no matter how low and 
vile, to find easy admission had only to roundly express 
bitterness and hate against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company in particular and all railroads in general. It 
was in this way that my operatives, with pretensions 
unnecessary to relate, became members, and enabled 
me to speak with the greatest certainty of the pernicious 
order which soon extended to the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, with the results that have been previously 
mentioned. From Pittsburg it pushed its slimy length 
back over the Fort Wayne road towards Chicago; it 
crept along the sinuous windings of the Allegheny 
Valley; and to the East it trailed over the grand moun- 
tains and beautiful valleys along the Pennsylvania road, 
spreading everywhere the seeds of disaffection and riot. 

But the officers of the latter road could not, and did 
not credit these hints of disturbance. They had every 
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reason to believe, they thought, that there was no real 
cause of difference between them and their men. 

At noon of Thursday, July 19th, the unexpected blow 
was struck; and, illustrative of the powerlessness of our 
State laws and imbecile inefficiency of local authorities, 
a handful of men, who might have been subdued by a 
determined corporal’s guard, were permitted to precip- 
itate what led to the most deplorable riots in history. 
Freight conductor Ryan’s train was nearly ready for 
starting out. The “crew” had been assigned and the en- 
gineers were only waiting for the signal to unloose their 
iron steeds, when, after a short conference among the 
brakemen, the conductor was informed that they would 
not go out with the train. He, as was his duty, promptly 
passed the dreaded word to the dispatcher. Two yard 
crews of brakemen were then asked to take the train, 
but the intimidation had begun, and they refused. They 
were very properly discharged, but very improperly 
permitted to remain and help swell the rapidly- 
increasing crowd of strikers, for now the strike had 
begun. 

So swiftly did this striking fever run through the 
worst element of the trainmen lingering about, that 
scarcely an hour had elapsed before a crowd of fully 
five hundred employees had gathered, and all efforts at 
starting trains proved ineffectual. The first brute force 
used by the strikers was near Twenty-eighth Street, 
about one o’clock in the afternoon, when D. M. Watt, 
Superintendent Pitcairn’s chief clerk, ordered an em- 
ployee to descend from a shifting engine and change 
the switch so as to permit of the passage of a freight 
train. The employee refused, fearing? he would be 
killed. Thereupon Mr. Watt sprang from the engine, and 
as he attempted to change the switch, the entire crowd 
rushed upon him, some of the leaders shouting in an 
extremely heroic way: “Boys, we'll die right here!” 
“Bread or blood!” and the like. One brute, a yardman 
named Thomas McCall, struck Mr. Watt a terrific blow, 
felling him to the earth. This action dismayed the strik- 
ers somewhat, and enabled the inefficient police to ar- 
rest a few of the most harmless, as usual. But the crowd 
soon rallied, and, with increased numbers, moved up 
and down the tracks, beating and stoning loyal employ- 
ees from their work, and re-enacting that old and sav- 
age labor tragedy which, for the last century, has cursed 
both continents. In the meantime, notices signed by the 
“President” of the Trainmen’s Union had been posted 
along the line from the Union Depot to East Liberty, a 
distance of nearly six miles, calling on all the members 
of that organization to meet at Phoenix Hall, on 
Eleventh Street, at seven o’clock in the evening; and 
around these, excited groups were constantly gathering 
to discuss the all-absorbing topic, while hundreds of 
others, comprising the more daring of the men, carrying 
all before them like a storm, moved out to East Liberty 


stock-yards, compelling the train and yard men there to 
join with them. 

Quick work was now made, and a sudden end put to 
all order and authority. Trains were run upon side- 
tracks and left there. Then matters on the main tracks 
were taken in hand, and all trains east or west were 
stopped. Those coming from the east were allowed to 
proceed into the city after the situation had been ex- 
plained and their crews so thoroughly threatened and 
otherwise frightened that they sacredly promised to 
“go out,” or join the strikers, as soon as Pittsburg proper 
had been reached, which under the circumstances they 
invariably did. It was necessary that some of the stock- 
trains be pulled up to the sidings to be unloaded; but 
the strikers would in no instance permit of the use of 
the company’s engines, that work being done only by 
engines from the Pan Handle road, and though no de- 
tention was suffered by passenger trains. Thus the work 
went on for the day, and the numberless tracks and sid- 
ings grew black with closely-packed cars, which were 
destined, many of them, never to be put to use again. 

At night a strong guard of strikers patroled the 
tracks, and complete possession had been taken of the 
Western Division of the road, while at Phoenix Hall, on 
Eleventh Street, there were gathered four times the 
number that could gain admission.... 

This meeting was unusually orderly and quiet. But it 
was the ominous quiet that surely tells of the coming 
storm. The result of the meeting was the following ulti- 
matum to the company: 

First—We, the undersigned committee, appointed by 
the Western Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, do hereby demand from said company 
through its proper officers, the wages as per depart- 
ment of engineers, firemen, conductors, and brakemen 
received prior to June 1, 1877. 

Second—That each and every employee who has 
been dismissed for taking part in the present strike or 
meetings held prior to or during said strike be restored 
to their position, as held prior to the strike. 

Third—That the classification of each of said depart- 
ments be abolished now and forever, and that hereafter 
engineers and conductors receive the same wages as re- 
ceived by engineers and conductors of the highest class 
prior to June 1, 1877. 

Fourth —That the running of double trains be abol- 
ished, except coal trains. 

Fifth —That each and every engine, whether road or 
shifting, shall have its own fireman. 

At nine o’clock the same evening the strikers at the 
outer depot decided to stop the arrival of Pan Handle 
trains. One was heard coming thundering along, when 
fully five hundred men quickly formed on either side 
and across the track, but as it approached they discov- 
ered that it was an express train, and it was allowed to 
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pass, amid jeers and yells. A half hour later another 
train was heard, and the line was formed again, as 
promptly and solidly as with a battalion of soldiers. It 
was really an interesting sight—almost a study for a 
picture. Nearly every man had unconsciously assumed 
an attitude of defiance, and they stood there like grim 
and silent statues. But the moment it was made certain 
that the coming train was of freight, a deafening yell 
went up from the crowd, which was answered by signal 
shrieks from the engine like a series of shrill echoes 
screamed back from some bold mountain side. In vain 
did the engineer excitedly sound the whistle and ring 
the bell. The strikers stood there like a wall. It was of no 
avail. The train slackened, and finally came to a halt 
after about fifty of the men had boarded it. Then they 
climbed upon the engine and tender in every conceiv- 
able spot where a foothold could be secured, brandish- 
ing clubs and shaking their fists at the poor fellows in 
the cab, while the engineer, utterly nonplussed and 
aghast, stammered out: “Why, boys, God knows this’s 
the first I’ve seen of all this!” With this the Pan Handle 
road became helpless with the other lines. This event 
and another fruitless though determined attempt to 
move trains, which occurred within the city at ten o’- 
clock, and the weak efforts of Sheriff Fife to disperse the 
strikers at Twenty-eighth Street, closed the exciting day. 
But I cannot pass the latter subject without referring to 
the criminal weakness of the officers in and for the city 
of Pittsburg and the County of Allegheny. Right here 
were lost the opportunities to prevent the Pittsburg riot. 

After the attack upon Chief Clerk Watt in the earlier 
part of the day, that gentleman drove to Mayor 
McCarthy’s office and begged his presence at the scene 
of disturbance, or at least for the detail of a sufficient 
force of police to keep away from the company’s prop- 
erty and premises such of the cowardly scoundrels as 
would not permit honest and loyal employees to work. 
This model Mayor was conveniently “ill,” and no assis- 
tance was rendered. In the light of subsequent events, it 
would almost seem that this man, rather than Major- 
General Pearson, should have been indicted for murder 
by the grand jury of Allegheny County. But this source 
failing, the Sheriff was appealed to. His duty there and 
then was simply to summon a posse strong enough to 
have preserved order, on his discovery of the imbecility 
of the city authorities; and preserving order under the 
circumstances would have been to protect men willing 
to work. 

It is an established fact that ninety per cent. of the 
company’s employees were not only willing but anx- 
ious to work. They had an undeniable right to protec- 
tion in their labor; and the shame of this whole matter is 
not so much in the fact that a few hot-headed malcon- 
tents discontinued work and endeavored to force others 
to do the same, as in the far more disgraceful fact that 
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the Mayor of a large city like Pittsburg would not see 
that complete protection was given to respectable work- 
ingmen within its limits; and, he failing to do so, that 
the Sheriff of so important a county as Allegheny 
should prove equally as derelict in his duty. 

All Sheriff Fife did, however, was to go to Twenty- 
eighth Street and solemnly order the strikers to dis- 
perse. No one could blame these rough fellows for 
laughing and jeering at him. Almost any other person 
would have considered so impotent an action really 
laughable. But he “remained on the ground until nearly 
three o’clock in the morning!” as the dispatches told the 
public. It would have been pleasanter for him to have 
remained in bed, and quite as serviceable. While “re- 
maining on the ground” he forwarded a message to 
Governor Hartranft, explaining how he had strenu- 
ously labored to put down the riot; that he had not the 
“means at command;” and urging the Governor to ex- 
ercise his authority in calling out the militia to suppress 
the lawlessness. So that it must be borne in mind that 
the two officials at Pittsburg who, above all others, 
had the opportunity and power for crushing out this 
trouble in its incipiency, shirked their duty altogether, 
and are really responsible for the terrible scenes which 
followed. 


Riot Terrors at Pittsburg 


The foolish men who had inaugurated the strike, as 
well as the cowardly officials who had permitted it to 
grow into these alarming proportions, now helplessly 
saw that they had unlocked the floodgates of anarchy 
and riot. From every quarter of the two cities men with 
hate in their desperate faces gathered in groups, and in 
low tones plotted and threatened. The slums and alleys 
turned out their miserable inhabitants—men with faces 
of brutes, women with faces of demons. Every fresh ac- 
cession of communistic laborers and communistic 
loafers was welcomed with an intelligence only begot 
of murderous hate in one common purpose; every ad- 
dition to the seditious crowds of still more seditious 
tramps from the meadows, mountains, and mines was 
received with some sign of vile fellowship that ignorant 
envy always gives to insolent outlawry; and every sen- 
timent of defiant turbulence was received with such a 
vile and devilish relish that soon each brutish lip only 
moved to give birth to viler cursings and deeper threats 
of revenge. 

The streets filled up with surging masses, the morn- 
ing lengthened, and an ominous dread came down 
upon the city. Business men who had been loud in their 
denunciation of the Pennsylvania Railroad now shrank 
within their offices and stores, regretting the criminal 
“sympathy” they had extended to a handful of law- 
breakers, out of a sickly, mawkish sentimentality, but all 
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too late realized that the coming carnival of riot could 
not be checked. Miserable officials, who had played 
into the hands of these strikers and truckled to these 
lawless elements out of pure demagogism, saw that the 
sullen calm of midday only preceded by a few hours, at 
most, the time when all their power would be as 
naught, and the very terror they were responsible for 
would sweep everything before it; while all classes of 
citizens felt in some wild, unexplainable way that the 
limits of restraint were being passed, and that scenes of 
horror were about to be enacted. And in this state of ap- 
prehension, more painful than actual terrors, the hours 
of that fateful day wore on. 

At eight o’clock on the previous evening, Major- 
General R. M. Brinton, of Philadelphia,...received tele- 
graphic orders...to move his entire division, cavalry 
and artillery dismounted, to the scene of trouble.... 
Nearly one thousand men were gathered together.... 

The troops were taken to the Union Depot direct, 
where they were all served with a hearty dinner, and 
the various State, military, and railroad officers took the 
opportunity to hold a long consultation, the result of 
which was a determination to attempt the moving of 
trains when the troops should have been got in readi- 
ness. 

This decision was based on the confidence the offi- 
cials felt in the moral effect that would be produced by 
so large a reinforcement to the Pittsburg troops and the 
salutary impression which would be made in the minds 
of the strikers by the prompt use of so large, finely dis- 
ciplined, and well equipped a body of soldiers. In any 
event, at promptly three o’clock the line of march was 
taken up, and, as the soldiers had been greatly re- 
freshed by their timely dinner, they stepped off briskly 
down Liberty Street, never heeding the scowls and rib- 
aldry of the insolent crowds, but looking straight before 
them, keeping true time, and every man appearing to 
be just what he was—a soldier ready to obey orders, 
wherever they might lead him.... 

At this point General Brinton stepped to the front 
and personally implored the strikers to disperse, stating 
in the most earnest and solemn manner that they were 
where they were to perform an unpleasant duty, but 
still a duty, and that if they were attacked bloodshed 
would certainly ensue. This was received with sullen si- 
lence, and the crowd pressed closer down upon the 
drawn lines. The troops were then ordered to clear the 
grounds, and they advanced with guns crossed, push- 
ing the mob before them. 

A determined set of men had met a desperate set of 
men. For fully five minutes the soldiers slowly ad- 
vanced, making but little progress in their work. The 


thousands of rioters behind, with yells and jeers, 
pushed and jammed those in front down upon the 
troops, who stood like a wall for a time, never uttering 
a word in response to the diabolical threats of their op- 
ponents, but using all their force to keep the fiends at 
bay. Gradually they gained an advantage, and quietly 
and like veterans forced the force before them. Along 
this fierce double wall for.a few moments not a word 
was uttered. Soldiers who participated assert that it was 
a thousand times more trying than the midst of battle. 
But now a striker here and a ruffian there began to 
grasp the guns and lay hold of the troops roughly. This 
was the signal for like action all along the mob’s front. 
At this the troops were compelled to gather back, bring 
their arms to a charge, and use their bayonets, when a 
few of the rioters were wounded. In another instant, 
over to the left from between the ears, a pistol-shot was 
heard. This was followed like a flash by the discharge of 
other pistol-shots and showers of stones and pieces of 
coal from the now infuriated mob. 

No order for the troops to fire upon the mob was given. 

Right and left the wounded soldiers began to fall, 
and some one poor fellow, goaded beyond forbearance, 
discharged his musket. In a moment more the firing be- 
came general. The mob as hotly replied with pistols, 
muskets taken from the Pittsburg regiments on the hill, 
and every manner of missile that could be lifted or 
hurled. But the Philadelphia troops knew how to shoot 
as well as to drill. The effect of their repeated volleys 
was terrible. The mob retreated aghast, rallied, re- 
treated, rallied again, and through and through their 
numbers the deadly bullets mowed wrinkled and 
crumpled swaths, until upon the hill and along the 
tracks the wild and frenzied rioters precipitately with- 
drew, carrying their dead and wounded, whose number 
God alone may know. But they left only to return in the 
blackness of the night with fury and forces increased, to 
bring, with them arson and flame, destruction and ruin, 
until the city of Pittsburg should for a time be like some 
doubly accursed spot to undergo the scourge of myri- 
ads of demons from the regions infernal. 


...Memorable Siege of the Round-House at 
Pittsburg 


No sooner had the attack on the Philadelphia troops 
been made, compelling them to fire with such deadly 
effect upon the rioters, than the members of the two 
Pittsburg regiments, the Fourteenth and Nineteenth, 
immediately threw down their arms and refused to 
serve further. They then freely mingled with the rioters, 
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and by their revolutionary action certainly assisted 
greatly in creating the general desire for revenge upon 
the Quaker City militia. A few of the more patriotic, see- 
ing that the dissolution of their commands was com- 
plete, hastily snatched up such muskets as they could 
secure, and put them in possession of General Brinton’s 
force. This praiseworthy course undoubtedly prevented 
much bloodshed; for had the infuriated strikers been 
able to thoroughly arm themselves at that time, a 
pitched battle, in which a large number of lives would 
have been lost, could not but have resulted. 

Having no available means of assault, and being con- 
siderably cowed by the soldierly qualities of the 
Philadelphia troops, the mob remained at a respectful 
distance after the first rapid retreat... 

General Pearson, from his two days’ experience with 
this Pittsburg mob, felt that it was still dangerous. He 
saw that General Brinton’s command had been utterly 
deserted by the Pittsburg regiments. His thought, then, 
was that possibly by retiring within the machine-shop 
yards he might not only offer a thorough protection to 
the company’s property, but remove the troops to a spot 
where their being almost entirely hid from view would 
greatly lessen occasion for assault and retaliation.... 

At last the militia had all retired into the yards, and 
the gates were closed. Sentries were immediately sta- 
tioned; the Gatling guns were charged and put in posi- 
tion; Captain Breck’s guns were loaded with canister, 
and manned; and in a short time the place began to take 
on quite the appearance of a garrison in a state of siege. 
But it was a garrison that certainly needed revictualing, 
for the rioters had captured the supplies under the very 
eyes of the troops at,about six o’clock. 

...Every saloon in the city contained a howling mob, 
who drank and cursed and swore revenge. Even the 
dead bodies of those that had been killed at Twenty- 
eighth Street were shown to the excited populace as the 
bodies of their comrades wantonly butchered by the 
Philadelphia soldiery. In many well established in- 
stances these wild orators, crazed with liquor and ex- 
citement, actually gave vent to impassioned harangues 
over the dead, and vehemently called upon their rela- 
tives, as well as the surrounding lawless crowds, to as- 
sist in the extermination of the corraled strangers. 
Everybody caught the infection. 

... It was a wild night in Pittsburg. During the supper 
hour there was a slight lull in the excitement, but after 
that time the mob had everything its own way. Not a 
hand was raised nor a word spoken in opposition. 
These hundreds of tramps and outlaws that had come 
down.-upon the city, vulture-like scenting pillage and 
prey, now reaped a rich harvest, and in the general fear 
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and all absence of protection, practised their robberies 
and outrages with utter impunity. Great crowds surged 
through the streets like resistless waves, increasing as 
they passed from point to point, senseless and frenzied 
like brutes, and blinded with a common fury. Back and 
forth, up and down, they went and came, infusing all 
with the savage lawlessness, and carrying all classes be- 
fore them. 

It is stated on good authority that, for the forty-eight 
hours previous, every passenger train which came into 
the city brought from fifteen to fifty professional 
thieves. Certainly hundreds from other cities were here 
in herds, and the moment the fury of the mob had at- 
tained so high a pitch that its members began a search 
for arms to use against the soldiery there was sufficient 
excuse given for robbery and pillage. Dozens of stores 
were entered on this pretext, and everything desirable 
carried off. The pawnbrokers were visited early, and 
everything that had not been removed or secreted was 
taken. The gun-stores were broken open and com- 
pletely gutted. The mob, seemingly not satisfied with 
robbery, took particular pains to utterly destroy what 
could not be removed. 

This disgraceful plundering was continued for 
hours, until the rioters, filled with liquor and made 
more daring from their successful defiance of all law 
and authority, formed in line, and headed by a brass 
band and carrying stolen flags, went yelling and hoot- 
ing like madmen, as they really were for the time, out to 
wreak vengeance upon then already besieged 
soldiers.... 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock the motley army 
of rioters, with flags flying and drums beating, rein- 
forced the besiegers of the Philadelphia soldiery. To 
those within the doomed buildings the sight was any- 
thing but reassuring. They were already beset on every 
hand, and the light from the burning cars which had 
been fired nearly an hour previous along the track, both 
above and below them, cast such a lurid glare on the at- 
tacking forces in the streets, in the gorges, and upon the 
hillsides that, in the lights and shadow, their number 
seemed to be increased until not only every point from 
which assault could be made, but every shadowy 
lurking-place, appeared to hold innumerable furies.... 

The rioters could not scare the troops out, and they 
now proposed to burn them out! 

No time was lost in putting this diabolical plan into 
execution. Suddenly a wild yell, that could be heard for 
miles, fell upon the ears of the dismayed soldiers, and 
in a few moments more, rushing down the track came a 
great cloud of flame and smoke. But the burning oil-car 
had gained such momentum that it swept by like some 
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fearful fiery monster. This seemed to rouse the rioters to 
fiercer exertions, and with another unearthly yell, an- 
other burning car was shot out on its mission of de- 
struction. Generals Brinton and Laud had broken into 
the cellar underneath the Superintendent’s building, 
and procured a heavy beam, which they caused to be 
thrown across the track. The first burning car pushed 
this aside. Then, headed by General Land, a detach- 
ment of soldiers threw open the gates, and, in the face 
of a hot musketry-fire, rolled several car-wheels upon 
the tracks to prevent the passage of the cars. The second 
car was in this way thrown from the track. In rapid suc- 
cession the rioters now sent burning cars whirling 
down the tracks until a regular blockade of raging 
flames was formed. From this the fire spread to the 
“sandhouse,” a large building near the Round-house. 

It was a question now of fighting fire as well as the 
mob. Large numbers of the rioters had ensconced them- 
selves in the upper rooms of the houses at the corner of 
Twenty-sixth Street, and among the piles of lumber in 
that vicinity, and were pouring in a steady fire of bullets 
from every available point. The flames were fast 
spreading. Something must be done. In response to a 
call for volunteers to fight the flames, a member of the 
Philadelphia regiment, a fireman, and Orderly Wigmor, 
attached to General Brinton’s staff, stepped forward 
and fixed a hose to a hydrant. They then fought the 
flames nobly, although exposed to the rioters’ musketry, 
until the conflagration had been nearly subdued in that 
quarter. But the work of destruction went on, and soon 
the shops were on fire at the upper end, from contact 
with the burning cars, but burned slowly from being 
held in check by the strenuous efforts of the soldiers. 

All these savage endeavors to dislodge the 
Philadelphians proving unavailing, a still more desper- 
ate measure was resorted to. Anumber of the mob were 
sent back into the city to sack the arsenal of the 
Hutchinson Battery, on Duquesne Way, and two guns, 
with a large amount of ammunition, were secured. 
Another detachment captured three cannon in 
Allegheny City; but the latter were abandoned, as the 
improvised force could not handle them. One gun cap- 
tured on Duquesne Way was also abandoned; so that 
but one was left for use. But this one was dragged to a 
convenient point on the hillside, loaded to the muzzle 
with spikes and car-links, and a desperate effort was 
made to use this new and formidable weapon against 
the troops, who had by this time—about three o’clock 
in the morning—been driven by the flames into the 
lower part of the shops and the Round-house. 

General Brinton now saw that the situation de- 
manded a use of the most extreme means at command. 


It was a question of life or death to himself and his men; 
and he immediately ordered a detachment of sixty-five 
of his troops to open fire upon these wild cannoneers. 
As every soldier aimed to kill, the first volley brought 
down several of the rioters, who fell across the trail of 
the gun, upon the wheels, and in every direction upon 
the earth about the grim cannon. With a yell of baffled 
rage, the mob retreated slowly, carrying away a number 
of their dead and wounded. An ominous silence fol- 
lowed, but, like some venomous reptiles out of the 
darkness, soon there were seen creeping on their bellies 
along the ground towards the gun several of these fu- 
ries, who seemed determined at any cost to compass the 
destruction of the Round-house and its inmates. But 
these brave fellows were treated to a like reception by 
the militia, who were now quite as desperate as their as- 
sailants. And yet another and a more reckless attempt 
was made, with a heroism worthy of a better cause—a 
heroism and bravery whose like has rarely been seen. 
But the only result of repeated attack was repeated de- 
feat, and the dead bodies piled about the frowning gun 
as a dreadful monument to the valiant and heroic at- 
tempts of the rioters in an utterly murderous cause. 


Retreat, Defeat, and Slaughter 


...By this time the troops were literally surrounded by 
fire. The burning cars were piled thick on both sides of 
the yards, the buildings in the yards were all a mass of 
flames, and the fire was already blazing and crackling 
above their heads in the Round-house roof, occasionally 
sending down among them rosy showers of sparks and 
cinders as a warning that departure must be immediate. 
An effort to get Captain Breck’s two cannon out of the 
place proved fruitless, and they were accordingly 
spiked. Then the troops endeavored to get the Gatling 
guns out under the burning cars on Liberty Street, but 
found this impossible; and they were taken back and re- 
moved through the Twenty-fourth Street gate. 

Everything being in readiness, the order for the ad- 
vance was given, and by columns of four, like veterans 
on drill, the retreat was begun. 

...The crowd increased and increased. The same 
faces that had glared and spat upon the soldiers at 
Twenty-eighth Street; the same voices which, the 
evening before, had been heard crying for revenge over 
the dead bodies of the rioters; the same grim forms and 
faces that nearly everywhere appeared around the 
Round-house for nearly all that long night, and who 
crept like serpents out of the darkness in their desperate 
attempts to fire the cannon, could be seen and heard. 
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The same thieves and thugs, loafers and garroters, 
tramps and communists—not all of them, but very 
many of them—were there, and began to gain upon the 
soldiers, as well as swiftly increase in numbers; while 
the same oaths, and threats, and jeers began to be heard. 
It was the same fiendish crowd, and they had come to- 
gether like a swift breath of pestilence to do over and 
over again their same fiendish work. 

Suddenly a little puff of smoke shot out from a 
second-story window, followed by a ringing report and 
a quick cry from a soldier who had been struck, but not 
dangerously wounded. 

_ Back along the column came the officers, exhorting 
the men to be patient and not return the fire. 

The speed of the troops increased. The energy of the 
mob redoubled. The pistol-shot from the window 
seemed almost a signal, for instantly afterwards, from 
along the crowd’s front, several more shots were fired, 
and but a few minutes more had elapsed, until from be- 
hind every lamppost, over every hydrant-head, and 
from out every door and window, shot the flame, shot 
the smoke, the flame and the bullets. 

Soldiers fell; and now their comrades returned the 
fire, while, as in every other instance, the disorganized, 
howling mob received far the worst punishment. Some 
of the wounded soldiers would escape with their lives 
through the devices, and at the personal risk, of hu- 
mane people along the street who gave them help and 
shelter. Others, not so fortunate, were heartlessly mur- 
dered when too helpless for defense. 

On and on the soldiers fled, for now the street had 
become a defile of death. Soon a street-car was over- 
taken, the horses unhitched, and dozens of strong men 
gathered behind and pushed it on up the track, while 
armed members of the mob, accompanied by armed po- 
licemen, entered the car and fired upon the troops 
through the windows. Many hand-to-hand conflicts 
took place, in which the troops, as a rule, were beaten 
back in greater precipitancy upon the column, adding 
fresh impetus of flight to the panic-stricken soldiers and 
fresh vigor and fury to the mob. 

In this way the rout went on—the crowd behind re- 
ceiving additions at every cross-street, court, and alley, 
the soldiers harder pressed and in a more desperate, 
pitiable condition. 

At last the Arsenal came in view. 

What a cheer went up from these hunted men as the 
bright folds of that grand American flag were seen 
opening and closing with the lazy morning breeze. 

On they sped, now more hopefully, for here would 
be found protection, or at least opportunity beneath 
that flag for self-protection, but the murderous mob 
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pushed on, and pressed upon the soldiers more sorely 
and savagely. 

Reaching the Arsenal, General Brinton halted his 
fainting, half-starved troops, and begged of Major 
Buffington, the commandant, for their admission, pro- 
tection, and for food. 

But the red tape that seems to be wound tightly 
around the throats of all governments, republican as 
well as monarchical, shut the strong gates in the faces of 
these men who had been sent into danger by the high- 
est authority of the State and had simply done their 
duty. 

The continued retreat from this, the most disgraceful 
of scenes during the Pittsburg riot, was simply one 
grand rush for some place of safety. 

Each soldier ran on his own account, but they all 
kept a general direction, the mob, having spent its fury, 
falling back, and in time returning to the city with 
shouts of victory not forgetting to cheer the generous 
and gallant United States troops at the Arsenal for their 
brave rebuff of the hunted and dismayed militia. 

The latter made no halt until the shady grounds at 
Claremont—nearly twelve miles away—were reached, 
when the Philadelphians sank upon the ground, nearly 
famished, and utterly exhausted, where they slept the 
rest of the day and away into the night. 


The End at Pittsburg 


...Within five days from the breaking out of the riot, 
Governor Hartranft, who arrived from the West on 
Tuesday evening, had brought together nearly six thou- 
sand troops that were admirably located at different 
points within the city and along the line of the 
Pennsylvania road, in commanding positions upon the 
hills, and at points where the lawless elements would 
be most likely to gather. But their use in any way was 
not required. 

For a week the city of Pittsburg resembled a military 
post during the early days of the war. Amateur soldiers, 
in all the glory of brand-new uniforms, were drilled, 
maneuvered, and moved from one camp to another, 
without the slightest possible visible reason. At no time 
could a civilian pass through the streets without seeing 
a squad of troops, which had been marched somewhere 
for something, and were being marched back again 
without the something having been got. Bold generals 
upon prancing steeds, prancing orderlies upon bold 
steeds, camp-followers, and all the paraphernalia and 
accessories of a newly marshaled army, were here. But 
when the troops were removed for use among the more 
disturbed coal regions, as they shortly were, the excite- 
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ment, cheap glory, and glitter passed away, and 
Pittsburg began to assume a lonesome, regretful air; 
and the realities of her position—her shame, her dis- 
grace, and her accountability—slowly settled down 
upon her. 

The strike really ended Sunday, July 29th, when the 
first freight train, after the abandonment of work by the 
trainmen, was moved. This train was put in motion on 
the Pennsylvania Central road, and successfully sent to 
its destination. No person would have imagined a 
strike had existed, save for the murmurs of a few disaf- 
fected men. The “crew” had been sent to Pittsburg from 
the East. As soon as this train had been successfully 
started, others soon followed; and all day long the 
tracks, from the ruins of the Union Depot away out to 
East Liberty, presented a most animated appearance, 
and away into the night the long-delayed trains were 
being made up and despatched. 

So ended the strike at Pittsburg. What had seemed a 
revolution resulted in a most imbecile fiasco. All the 
striking trainmen on roads centering at this city, as soon 
as the first train began moving, made a precipitate rush 
for their old places, and as much excitement was devel- 


oped through the fear of losing them as had been 
shown during the first days of the strike in defying the 
roads and trampling upon all authority. 

But Pittsburg is paying dearly for her holiday of hate 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad. That corporation, 
which justly refused to yield one single point to its em- 
ployees, when such yielding must be the result of un- 
lawful force, backed by the deadly hatred of a large 
community, pursues the even tenor of its way, in the 
end the winner of every point in the fight. The action of 
the hot-headed trainmen eventually debarred them 
from public sympathy; the shameful course of the 
Pittsburg authorities and thousands of her citizens has 
made her an object of national scorn. Every expression 
by her citizens, every editorial in her newspapers, every 
act of her authorities, and nearly every judgment of her 
judiciary, have carried her farther and farther from pub- 
lic sympathy and consideration, or commercial regard. 
The people of the country, through her disastrous 
course, have come to dread her; business men have 
gradually determined to avoid her; public justice and 
public judgment have come to pass a lasting condem- 
nation upon her. 


Zi 2 a 


What Social Classes Owe to 
Each Other (1883) 


WILLIAM 


GRAHAM 


SUMNER 


One of the founders of sociology, William Graham Sumner believed that human 
conduct could be understood through scientific inquiry. Yet underneath Sumner’s 
claim of scientific objectivity lay a powerful ideological base with obvious con- 
servative implications. As an absolute believer in /aissez-faire policies, Sumner 
dismissed nearly every effort at reform as romantic nonsense out of touch with re- 
ality. Closely aligned with Social Darwinism, Sumner believed that the early 
British economists Adam Smith, David Ricardo, and Thomas Malthus had dis- 
covered the great scientific facts of human behavior. 
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Questions to Consider 
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e Why should nothing be done to change social arrangements? 


e What role does Sumner assign the state? 


e If efforts to institute change are counterproductive, then how is social progress 


possible? 


respectively endowed with the rights and duties 

of posing and solving social problems, they are as 
follows: Those who are bound to solve the problems are 
the rich, comfortable, prosperous, virtuous, respectable, 
educated, and healthy; those whose right it is to set the 
problems are those who have been less fortunate or less 
successful in the struggle for existence. The problem it- 
self seems to be, How shall the latter be made as com- 
fortable as the former? To solve this problem, and make 
us all equally well off, is assumed to be the duty of the 
former class; the penalty, if they fail of this, is to be 
bloodshed and destruction. If they cannot make every- 
body else as well off as themselves, they are to be 
brought down to the same misery as others. 

During the last ten years I have read a great many 
books and articles, especially by German writers, in 
which an attempt has been made to set up “the State” as 
an entity having conscience, power, and will subli- 
mated above human limitations, and as constituting a 
tutelary genius over us all. I have never been able to 


S: far as I can find out what the classes are who are 


find in history or experience anything to fit this con- | 


cept.... My notion of the State has dwindled with grow- 
ing experience of life. As an abstraction, the State is to 
me only All-of-us. In practice—that is, when it exercises 
will or adopts a line of action—it is only a little group of 
men chosen in a very haphazard way by the majority of 
us to perform certain services for all of us. The majority 
do not go about their selection very rationally, and they 
are almost always disappointed by the results of their 
own operation. Hence “the State,” instead of offering 
resources of wisdom, right reason, and pure moral 
sense beyond what the average of us possess, generally 
offers much less of all those things. Furthermore, it 
often turns out in practice that “the State” is not even 
the known and accredited servants of the State, but, as 
has been well said, is only some obscure clerk, hidden 
in the recesses of a Government bureau, into whose 


Source: William Graham Sumner, What Social Classes Owe to 
Each Other (New York, 1903), pp. 8-18, 20-27, 113-126, 128, 
131-132, 157-161, 163, 167-169. 
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power the chance has fallen for the moment to pull one 
of the stops which control the Government machine.... 

... The inadequacy of the State to regulative tasks is 
agreed upon, as a matter of fact, by all. Why, then, bring 
State regulation into the discussion simply in order to 
throw it out again? The whole subject ought to be dis- 
cussed and settled aside from the hypothesis of State 
regulation.... 

If anybody is to benefit from the action of the State it 
must be Some-of-us. If, then, the question is raised, 
What ought the State to do for labor, for trade, for man- 
ufactures, for the poor, for the learned professions? etc., 
etc.—that is, for a class or an interest—it is really the 
question, What ought All-of-us to do for Some-of-us? 
But Some-of-us are included in All-of-us, and, so far as 
they get the benefit of their own efforts, it is the same 
as if they worked for themselves, and they may be 
cancelled out of All-of-us. Then the question which 
remains is, What ought Some-of-us to do for Others-of- 
Us? or, What do social classes owe to each other? 

I now propose to try to find out whether there is any 
class in society which lies under the duty and burden of 
fighting the battles of life for any other class, or of solv- 
ing social problems for the satisfaction of any other 
class; also, whether there is any class which has the 
right to formulate demands on “society”—that is, on 
other classes; also, whether there is anything but a fal- 
lacy and a superstition in the notion that “the State” 
owes anything to anybody except peace, order, and the 
guarantees of rights. 

I have in view, throughout the discussion, the eco- 
nomic, social, and political circumstances which exist in 
the United States. 


On a New Philosophy: That Poverty Is the 
Best Policy 


It is commonly asserted that there are in the United 
States no classes, and any allusion to classes is resented. 
On the other hand, we constantly read and hear discus- 
sions of social topics in which the existence of social 
classes is assumed as a simple fact. “The poor,” “the 
weak,” “the laborers,” are expressions which are used 
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as if they had exact and well-understood definition. 
Discussions are made to bear upon the assumed rights, 
wrongs, and misfortunes of certain social classes; and 
all public speaking and writing consists, in a large 
measure, of the discussion of general plans for meeting 
the wishes of classes of people who have not been able 
to satisfy their own desires. These classes are sometimes 
discontented, and sometimes not. Sometimes they do 
not know that anything is amiss with them until the 
“friends of humanity” come to them with offers of aid. 
Sometimes they are discontented and envious. They do 
not take their achievements as a fair measure of their 
rights. They do not blame themselves or their parents 
for their lot, as compared with that of other people. 
Sometimes they claim that they have a right to every- 
thing of which they feel the need for their happiness on 
earth. To make such a claim against God or Nature 
would, of course, be only to say that we claim a right to 
live on earth if we can. But God and Nature have or- 
dained the chances and conditions of life on earth once 
for all. The case cannot be reopened. We cannot get a re- 
vision of the laws of human life. We are absolutely shut 
up to the need and duty, if we would learn how to live 
happily, of investigating the laws of Nature, and deduc- 
ing the rules of right living in the world as it is. These 
are very wearisome and commonplace tasks. They con- 
sist in labor and self-denial repeated over and over 
again in learning and doing. When the people whose 
claims we are considering are told to apply themselves 
to these tasks they become irritated and feel almost in- 
sulted. They formulate their claims as rights against so- 
ciety—that is, against some other men. In their view 
they have a right, not only to pursue happiness, but to 
get it; and if they fail to get it, they think they have a 
claim to the aid of other men—that is, to the labor and 
self-denial of other men—to get it for them. They find 
orators and poets who tell them that they have griev- 
ances, so long as they have unsatisfied desires. 

Now, if there are groups of people who have a claim 
to other people’s labor and self-denial, and if there are 
other people whose labor and self-denial are liable to be 
claimed by the first groups, then there certainly are 
“classes,” and classes of the oldest and most vicious 
type. For aman who can command another man’s labor 
and self-denial for the support of his own existence is a 
privileged person of the highest species conceivable on 
earth.... We shall find that all the schemes for produc- 
ing equality and obliterating the organization of society 
produce a new differentiation based on the worst possi- 
ble distinction—the right to claim and the duty to give 
one man’s effort for another man’s satisfaction. We shall 
find that every effort to realize equality necessitates a 
sacrifice of liberty. 

It is very popular to pose as a “friend of humanity,” 
or a “friend of the working classes.” The character, 


however, is quite exotic in the United States. It is bor- 
rowed from England, where some men, otherwise of 
small account, have assumed it with great success and 
advantage. Anything which has a charitable sound and 
a kind-hearted tone generally passes without investiga- 
tion, because it is disagreeable to assail it.... The preach- 
ing in England used all to be done to the poor—that 
they ought to be contented with their lot and respectful 
to their betters. Now, the greatest part of the preaching 
in America consists in injunctions to those who have 
taken care of themselves to perform their assumed duty 
to take care of others. Whatever may be one’s private 
sentiments, the fear of appearing cold and hard-hearted 
causes these conventional theories of social duty and 
these assumptions of social fact to pass unchallenged.... 

Certain ills belong to the hardships of human life. 
They are natural. They are part of the struggle with 
Nature for existence. We cannot blame our fellow-men 
for our share of these. My neighbor and I are both strug- 
gling to free ourselves from these ills. The fact that my 
neighbor has succeeded in this struggle better than I 
constitutes no grievance for me. Certain other ills are 
due to the malice of men, and to the imperfections or 
errors of civil institutions. These ills are an object of ag- 
itation, and a subject of discussion. The former class of 
ills is to be met only by manly effort and energy; the lat- 
ter may be corrected by associated effort... 

...Aman who is present as a consumer, yet who does 
not contribute either by land, labor, or capital to the 
work of society, is a burden. On no sound political the- 
ory ought such a person to share in the political power 
of the State. He drops out of the ranks of workers and 
producers. Society must support him. It accepts the bur- 
den, but he must be cancelled from the ranks of the 
rulers likewise. So much for the pauper. About him no 
more need be said.... 

...[T]hose whom humanitarians and philanthropists 
call the weak are the ones through whom the produc- 
tive and conservative forces of society are wasted. They 
constantly neutralize and destroy the finest efforts of 
the wise and industrious, and are a dead-weight on the 
society in all its struggles to realize any better things. 
Whether the people who mean no harm, but are weak 
in the essential powers necessary to the performance of 
one’s duties in life, or those who are malicious and 
vicious, do the more mischief, is a question not easy to 
answer. 

Under the names of the poor and the weak, the 
negligent, shiftless, inefficient, silly, and imprudent are 
fastened upon the industrious and prudent as a 
responsibility and a duty.... 

The humanitarians, philanthropists, and reformers, 
looking at the facts of life as they present themselves, 
find enough which is sad and unpromising in the con- 
dition of many members of society.... In their eagerness 
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to recommend the less fortunate classes to pity and con- 
sideration they forget all about the rights of other 
classes; they gloss over all the faults of the classes in 
question, and they exaggerate their misfortunes and 
their virtues. They invent new theories of property, dis- 
torting rights and perpetrating injustice, as any one is 
sure to do who sets about the re-adjustment of social re- 
lations with the interests of one group distinctly before 
his mind, and the interests of all other groups thrown 
into the background. When I have read certain of these 
discussions I have thought that it must be quite disrep- 
utable to be respectable, quite dishonest to own prop- 
erty, quite unjust to go one’s own way and earn one’s 
own living, and that the only really admirable person 
was the good-for-nothing. The man who by his own ef- 
fort raises himself above poverty appears, in these dis- 
cussions, to be of no account. The man who has done 
nothing to raise himself above poverty finds that the so- 
cial doctors flock about him, bringing the capital which 
they have collected from the other class, and promising 
him the aid of the State to give him what the other had 
to work for. In all these schemes and projects the organ- 
ized intervention of society through the State is either 
planned or hoped for, and the State is thus made to be- 
come the protector and guardian of certain classes. The 
agents who are to direct the State action are, of course, 
the reformers and philanthropists.... Here it may suffice 
to observe that, on the theories of the social philoso- 
phers to whom I have referred, we should get a new 
maxim of judicious living: Poverty is the best policy. If 
you get wealth, you will have to support other people; 
if you do not get wealth, it will be the duty of other peo- 
ple to support you. 

...In the Middle Ages men were united by custom 
and prescription into associations, ranks, guilds, and 
communities of various kinds. These ties endured as 
long as life lasted. Consequently society was depen- 
dent, throughout all its details, on status, and the tie, or 
bond, was sentimental. In our modern state, and in the 
United States more than anywhere else, the social struc- 
ture is based on contract, and status is of the least 
importance. Contract, however, is rational—even 
rationalistic. It is also realistic, cold, and matter-of-fact. 
A contract relation is based on a sufficient reason, not 
on custom or prescription. It is not permanent. It en- 
dures only so long as the reason for it endures. In a state 
based on contract sentiment is out of place in any pub- 
lic or common affairs.... The sentimentalists among us 
always seize upon the survivals of the old order. They 
want to save them and restore them.... 

... That we have lost some grace and elegance is un- 
deniable. That life once held more poetry and romance 
is true enough. But it seems impossible that any one 
who has studied the matter should doubt that we have 
gained immeasurably, and that our farther gains lie in 
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going forward, not in going backward. The feudal ties 
can never be restored. If they could be restored they 
would bring back personal caprice, favoritism, syco- 
phancy, and intrigue. A society based on contract is a 
society of free and independent men, who form ties 
without favor or obligation, and co-operate without 
cringing or intrigue. A society based on contract, there- 
fore, gives the utmost room and chance for individual 
development, and for all the self-reliance and dignity of 
a free man. That a society of free men, co-operating 
under contract, is by far the strongest society which has 
ever yet existed; that no such society has ever yet devel- 
oped the full measure of strength of which it is capable; 
and that the only social improvements which are now 
conceivable lie in the direction of more complete real- 
ization of a society of free men united by contract, are 
points which cannot be controverted. It follows, how- 
ever, that one man, in a free state, cannot claim help 
from, and cannot be charged to give help to, another.... 


On the Value, As a Sociological Principle, 
of the Rule to Mind One’s Own Business 


...Every man and woman in society has one big duty. 
That is, to take care of his or her own self. This is a so- 
cial duty. For, fortunately, the matter stands so that the 
duty of making the best of one’s self individually is not 
a separate thing from the duty of filling one’s place in 
society, but the two are one, and the latter is accom- 
plished when the former is done. The common notion, 
however, seems to be that one has a duty to society, as a 
special and separate thing, and that this duty consists in 
considering and deciding what other people ought to 
do. Now, the man who can do anything for or about 
anybody else than himself is fit to be head of a family; 
and when he becomes head of a family he has duties to 
his wife and his children, in addition to the former big 
duty. Then, again, any man who can take care of himself 
and his family is in a very exceptional position, if he 
does not find in his immediate surroundings people 
who need his care and have some sort of a personal 
claim upon him. If, now, he is able to fulfil all this, and 
to take care of anybody outside his family and his de- 
pendents, he must have a surplus of energy, wisdom, 
and moral virtue beyond what he needs for his own 
business. No man has this; for a family is a charge 
which is capable of infinite development, and no man 
could suffice to the full measure of duty for which a 
family may draw upon him.... 

The danger of minding other people’s business is 
twofold. First, there is the danger that a man may leave 
his own business unattended to; and, second, there is 
the danger of an impertinent interference with an- 
other’s affairs. The “friends of humanity” almost al- 
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ways run into both dangers. I am one of humanity, and 
I do not want any volunteer friends. I regard friendship 
as mutual, and I want to have my say about it. I sup- 
pose that other components of humanity feel in the 
same way about it. If so, they must regard any one who 
assumes the réle of a friend of humanity as impertinent. 
The reference of the friend of humanity back to his own 
business is obviously the next step. 

Yet we are constantly annoyed, and the legislatures 
are kept constantly busy, by the people who have made 
up their minds that it is wise and conducive to happi- 
ness to live in a certain way, and who want to compel 
everybody else to live in their way. Some people have 
decided to spend Sunday in a certain way, and they 
want laws passed to make other people spend Sunday 
in the same way. Some people have resolved to be tee- 
totalers, and they want a law passed to make every- 
body else a teetotaler. Some people have resolved to 
eschew luxury, and they want taxes laid to make others 
eschew luxury. The taxing power is especially some- 
thing after which the reformer’s finger always itches.... 

The amateur social doctors are like the amateur 
physicians—they always begin with the question of 
remedies, and they go at this without any diagnosis or 
any knowledge of the anatomy or physiology of society. 
They never have any doubt of the efficacy of their reme- 
dies. They never take account of any ulterior effects 
which may be apprehended from the remedy itself. It 
generally troubles them not a whit that their remedy 
implies a complete reconstruction of society, or even a 
reconstitution of human nature. Against all such social 
quackery the obvious injunction to the quacks is, to 
mind their own business. 

The social doctors enjoy the satisfaction of feeling 
themselves to be more moral or more enlightened than 
their fellow-men. They are able to see what other men 
ought to do when the other men do not see it. An ex- 
amination of the work of the social doctors, however, 
shows that they are only more ignorant and more pre- 
sumptuous than other people. We have a great many 
social difficulties and hardships to contend with. 
Poverty, pain, disease, and misfortune surround our ex- 
istence. We fight against them all the time. The individ- 
ual is a centre of hopes, affections, desires, and 
sufferings. When he dies, life changes its form, but does 
not cease. That means that the person—the centre of all 
the hopes, affections, etc.—after struggling as long as 
he can, is sure to succumb at last. We would, therefore, 
as far as the hardships of the human lot are concerned, 
go on struggling to the best of our ability against them 
but for the social doctors, and we would endure what 
we could not cure. But we have inherited a vast number 
of social ills which never came from Nature. They are 
the complicated products of all the tinkering, mud- 


dling, and blundering of social doctors in the past. 
These products of social quackery are now buttressed 
by habit, fashion, prejudice, platitudinarian thinking, 
and new quackery in political economy and social sci- 
ence. It is a fact worth noticing, just when there seems 
to be a revival of faith in legislative agencies, that our 
States are generally providing against the experienced 
evils of over-legislation by-ordering that the Legislature 
shall sit only every other year. During the hard times, 
when Congress had a real chance to make or mar the 
public welfare, the final adjournment of that body was 
hailed year after year with cries of relief from a great 
anxiety. The greatest reforms which could now be ac- 
complished would consist in undoing the work of 
statesmen in the past, and the greatest difficulty in the 
way of reform is to find out how to undo their work 
without injury to what is natural and sound. All this 
mischief has been done by men who sat down to con- 
sider the problem (as I heard an apprentice of theirs 
once express it), What kind of a society do we want to 
make? When they had settled this question a priori to 
their satisfaction, they set to work to make their ideal 
society, and to-day we suffer the consequences. Human 
society tries hard to adapt itself to any conditions in 
which it finds itself, and we have been warped and dis- 
torted until we have got used to it, as the foot adapts it- 
self to an ill-made boot. Next, we have come to think 
that that is the right way for things to be; and it is true 
that a change to a sound and normal condition would 
for a time hurt us, as a man whose foot has been dis- 
torted would suffer if he tried to wear a well-shaped 
boot. Finally, we have produced a lot of economists and 
social philosophers who have invented sophisms for fit- 
ting our thinking to the distorted facts. 

Society, therefore, does not need any care or supervi- 
sion. If we can acquire a science of society, based on ob- 
servation of phenomena and study of forces, we may 
hope to gain some ground slowly toward the elimina- 
tion of old errors and the re-establishment of a sound 
and natural social order. Whatever we gain that way 
will be by growth, never in the world by any recon- 
struction of society on the plan of some enthusiastic so- 
cial architect. The latter is only repeating the old error 
over again, and postponing all our chances of real im- 
provement. Society needs first of all to be freed from 
these meddlers—that is, to be let alone. Here we are, 
then, once more back at the old doctrine—Luaissez faire. 
Let us translate it into blunt English, and it will read, 
Mind your own business. It is nothing but the doctrine 
of liberty.... 

I have said that we have an empirical political econ- 
omy and social science to fit the distortions of our soci- 
ety. The test of empiricism in this matter is the attitude 
which one takes up toward laissez faire.... If the social 
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doctors will mind their own business, we shall have no 
troubles but what belong to Nature.... They are always 
under the dominion of the superstition of government, 
and, forgetting that a government produces nothing at 
all, they leave out of sight the first fact to be remem- 
bered in all social discussion—that the State cannot get 
a cent for any man without taking it from some other 
man, and this latter must be a man who has produced 
and saved it. This latter is the Forgotten Man. 

The friends of humanity start out with certain benev- 
olent feelings toward “the poor,” “the weak,” “the la- 
borers,” and others of whom they make pets. They 
generalize these classes, and render them impersonal, 
and so constitute the classes into social pets. They turn 
to other classes and appeal to sympathy and generosity, 
and to all the other noble sentiments of the human 
heart. Action in the line proposed consists in a transfer 
of capital from the better off to the worse off. Capital, 
however, as we have seen, is the force by which civi- 
lization is maintained and carried on. The same piece of 
capital cannot be used in two ways. Every bit of capital, 
therefore, which is given to a shiftless and inefficient 
member of society, who makes no return for it, is di- 
verted from a reproductive use; but if it was put to re- 
productive use, it would have to be granted in wages to 
an efficient and productive laborer. Hence the real suf- 
ferer by that kind of benevolence which consists in an 
expenditure of capital to protect the good-for-nothing is 
the industrious laborer.... There is an almost invincible 
prejudice that a man who gives a dollar to a beggar is 
generous and kind-hearted, but that a man who refuses 
the beggar and puts the dollar in a savings-bank is 
stingy and mean. The former is putting capital where it 
is very sure to be wasted, and where it will be a kind of 
seed for a long succession of future dollars, which must 
be wasted to ward off a greater strain on the sympathies 
than would have been occasioned by a refusal in the 
first place. Inasmuch as the dollar might have been 
turned into capital and given to a laborer who, while 
earning it, would have reproduced it, it must be re- 
garded as taken from the latter. When a millionnaire 
gives a dollar to a beggar the gain of utility to the beg- 
gar is enormous, and the loss of utility to the million- 
naire is insignificant. Generally the discussion is 
allowed to rest there. But if the millionnaire makes cap- 
ital of the dollar, it must go upon the labor market, as a 
demand for productive services. Hence there is another 
party in interest—the person who supplies productive 
services. There always are two parties. The second one 
is always the Forgotten Man, and any one who wants to 
truly understand the matter in question must go and 
search for the Forgotten Man. He will be found to be 
worthy, industrious, independent, and self-supporting. 
He is not, technically, “poor” or “weak;” he minds his 
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own business, and makes no complaint. Consequently 
the philanthropists never think of him, and trample on 
him 


... The schemes for improving the condition of the 
working classes interfere in the competition of work- 
men with each other. The beneficiaries are selected by 
favoritism, and are apt to be those who have recom- 
mended themselves to the friends of humanity by 
language and conduct which does not betoken inde- 
pendence and energy. Those who suffer a correspond- 
ing depression by the interference are the independent 
and self-reliant, who once more are forgotten and 
passed over; and the friends of humanity once more ap- 
pear, in their zeal to help somebody, to be trampling on 
those who are trying to help themselves.... 

...Almost all legislative effort to prevent vice is really 
protective of vice, because all such legislation saves the 
vicious man from the penalty of his vice. Nature’s reme- 
dies against vice are terrible. She removes the victims 
without pity. A drunkard in the gutter is just where he 
ought to be, according to the fitness and tendency of 
things. Nature has set up on him the process of decline 
and dissolution by which she removes things which 
have survived their usefulness. Gambling and other 
less mentionable vices carry their own penalties with 
them. 

Now, we never can annihilate a penalty. We can only 
divert it from the head of the man who has incurred it 
to the heads of others who have not incurred it. A vast 
amount of “social reform” consists in just this opera- 
tion. The consequence is that those who have gone 
astray, being relieved from Nature’s fierce discipline, go 
on to worse, and that there is a constantly heavier bur- 
den for the others to bear. Who are the others? When we 
see a drunkard in the gutter we pity him. If a policeman 
picks him up, we say that society has interfered to save 
him from perishing. “Society” is a fine word, and it 
saves us the trouble of thinking. The industrious and 
sober workman, who is mulcted of a percentage of his 
day’s wages to pay the policeman, is the one who bears 
the penalty. But he is the Forgotten Man. He passes by 
and is never noticed, because he has behaved himself, 
fulfilled his contracts, and asked for nothing.... 

...I fully believe that today the next most pernicious 
thing to vice is charity in its broad and popular 
sense....It is the common frailty in the midst of a com- 
mon peril which gives us a kind of solidarity of interest 
to rescue the one for whom the chances of life have 
turned out badly just now. Probably the victim is to 
blame. He almost always is so. A lecture to that effect in 
the crisis of his peril would be out of place, because it 
would not fit the need of the moment; but it would be 
very much in place at another time, when the need was 
to avert the repetition of such an accident to somebody 
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else. Men, therefore, owe to men, in the chances and 
perils of this life, aid and sympathy, on account of the 
common participation in human frailty and folly. This 
observation, however, puts aid and sympathy in the 
field of private and personal relations, under the regu- 
lation of reason and conscience, and gives no ground 
for mechanical and impersonal schemes.... 

... The law of sympathy, by which we share each oth- 
ers’ burdens, is to do as we would be done by. It is not a 
scientific principle, and does not admit of such general- 
ization or interpretation that A can tell B what this law 
enjoins on B to do. Hence the relations of sympathy and 
sentiment are essentially limited to two persons only, 
and they cannot be made a basis for the relations of 
groups of persons, or for discussion by any third party. 

Social improvement is not to be won by direct effort. 
It is secondary, and results from physical or economic 
improvements. That is the reason why schemes of 
direct social amelioration always have an arbitrary, 
sentimental, and artificial character, while true social 
advance must be a product and a growth.... 

We each owe it to the other to guarantee rights. 
Rights do not pertain to results, but only to chances. 
They pertain to the conditions of the struggle for exis- 
tence, not to any of the results of it; to the pursuit of hap- 
piness, not to the possession of happiness. It cannot be 
said that each one has a right to have some property, be- 


cause if one man had such a right some other man or 
men would be under a corresponding obligation to pro- 
vide him with some property... 

...The men who have not done their duty in this 
world never can be equal to those who have done their 
duty more or less well. If words like wise and foolish, 
thrifty and extravagant, prudent and negligent, have 
any meaning in language, then it must make some dif- 
ference how people behave in this world, and the dif- 
ference will appear in the position they acquire in the 
body of society, and in relation to the chances of life. 
They may, then, be classified in reference to these facts. 
Such classes always will exist; no other social distinc- 
tions can endure. If, then, we look to the origin and def- 
inition of these classes, we shall find it impossible to 
deduce any obligations which one of them bears to the 
other. The class distinctions simply result from the dif- 
ferent degrees of success with which men have availed 
themselves of the chances which were presented to 
them. Instead of endeavoring to redistribute the acqui- 
sitions which have been made between the existing 
classes, our aim should be to increase, multiply, and ex- 
tend the chances. Such is the work of civilization.... In the 
prosecution of these chances we all owe to each other 
good-will, mutual respect, and mutual guarantees of 
liberty and security. Beyond this nothing can be af- 
firmed as a duty of one group to another in a free state. 
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(1892) 


THE SPOKANE 
REVI 


W..E) EK. LY 
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Labor unions and strikes are usually associated with an urban environment. But 
in the United States, the most violent clashes between labor and management 
occurred in the West, most particularly in the mining industry. In 1891, the Mine 
Owners Protective Association of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, announced that all 
wages would be cut by one-fourth. When the miners’ union refused to accept this 
new contract, they were locked out, and the owners declared that they would 
never hire another union member. Scabs and armed guards were brought in, and 
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the confrontation dragged through the first half of 1892. On July 11 a Pinkerton 
guard shot and killed a union member. The workers responded by blowing up the 
guards’ barracks, killing one and wounding a score more. The union’s next ac- 
tions were even more dramatic and were described by The Spokane Weekly 
Review. On July 13, the governor declared a state of emergency and sent in the 
National Guard. Union members were rounded up and placed in mass detention 
centers. But the union hung on tenaciously, and by the end of the year the mine- 
owners realized that they needed skilled workers and made a deal with the 


union. 


Questions to Consider 


e Why did the union men attack and kill their fellow workers? 


e Given the massive profits enjoyed by the mine owners, why would they want 
to cut their workers’ wages by one-fourth? 


Death and Ruin 
War Breaks Out in the Coeur d’Alene 


Wallace, Idaho, July 11...This has been the most exciting 
day in the history of the Coeur d’Alene. The hitherto 
peaceful canyons of these mountains have echoed with 
the sharp and deadly report of the rifle, and the cliffs of 
Canyon creek have reverberated with the detonations 
of bombs and dynamite used in the destruction of valu- 
able property. 

The long-dreaded conflict between the forces of the 
strikers and the non-union men who have taken their 
places has come at last. As a result five men are known 
to be dead and 16 are already in the hospital; the Frisco 
mill on Canyon creek is in ruins; the Gem mine has sur- 
rendered to the strikers, the arms of its employes have 
been captured, and the employes themselves have been 
ordered out of the country. Flushed with the success of 
these victories the turbulent element among the strikers 
are preparing to move upon other strongholds of the 
non-union men and will probably show their hand at 
Wardner tomorrow. 

About 6 o’clock this morning a non-union miner 
from the Gem mine...was fired upon at a point near the 
Frisco mine. He ran back to the Gem mine and after- 
ward died of his wound. 

This shot seemed to be the signal for the [union] 
forces, who quickly gathered in considerable numbers 
and marched upon the mine, a lively firing being kept 
up by both sides. The attacking forces, however, were 


Source: The Spokane Weekly Review, July 14, 1892. 
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too strong for the besieged forces, and to avoid further 
bloodshed the mine was surrendered, the arms given 
up and the non-union men were marched down the 
canyon and sent out of the district. 

In the meantime a similar attack was made upon the 
property of the Helena and San Francisco company at 
the same place, and with a like result. The men in the 
mine and mill surrendered, and the besiegers then went 
up the hill and sent down a lot of dynamite on the 
tramway, expecting it to explode and wreck the mill. 
They did this in revenge for the severe manner in which 
Mr. Esler has spoken of their cause and themselves, but 
the first attempt failed. They then shot a bomb down 
the iron water flume, and when it struck the bottom 
there was a tremendous explosion that wrecked the mill 
and destroyed $125,000 worth of property. 

After this a sort of truce was held and hostilities were 
suspended. The arms of the non-union men were 
stacked and placed in charge of one man, from each 
side, but they were afterward taken by the strikers, the 
mine-owners claiming in violation of the agreement. 

The dead, wounded, and prisoners were then placed 
aboard a special train and taken down to Wallace, and 
Canyon creek is now in complete control of the strikers, 
and no one is permitted to invade the district... 

The arms belonging to the Frisco and Gem mines 
were placed in charge of Captain Human and J. S. Ears, 
but members of the union held them up and took the 
arms away. 

There are no scabs on Canyon creek and the miners’ 
union are masters of the situation. A few hundred of the 
union men are now in Wallace, and some of them are 
armed. It is thought that there are a few bodies still in 
the wreck of the Frisco mill... 
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W. W. Wood, a refugee from the fury of the union 
strikers, arrived in the city last evening.... Wood...was 
one of the 90 men at work in the Frisco mill when the 
strikers besieged it. It was his lot to share in the terrible 
explosion there when the union men attempted to sacri- 
fice the lives of every one in the building.... 

“I went up to the Coeur d’Alene country about a 
week ago. I was out of work and needy, and was glad to 
get hold of anything I could.... They hired me and sent 
me to the Frisco mill to do shoveling work. The first in- 
dication I had of approaching trouble was on Sunday 
night, when two boxes of arms were received at the mill 
for distribution among the scabs, as the union men 
were pleased to call us.... I awoke just about dawn on 
Monday morning and looked out. The first thing I saw 
was about 50 armed men on the hills around us.... For 
the first time I really felt scared, but what could I do? I 
was there, and I proposed to stay there with the boys. 

“The men around us drew nearer; then commenced a 
fusilade of shot like a hailstorm. There must have been 
50 shots fired before any of us returned a shot. This Il] 
swear to. The shot continued to pour in upon us 
through the roof and through the windows.... 

“After a while some of the union men withdrew.... 
They fixed up a car with giant powder and started it 
down the grade toward the mill... I tell you there were 
some awful thoughts gliding through our minds at that 
moment, as the roar of the explosion reached our ears 
and shook the building. The most of us took to the bot- 
tom of the mill in search of places of temporary safety; 
we didn’t know what was coming and expected that 
every minute would be our last. Hardly had we par- 
tially recovered from the first explosion, when crash 
went the buildings over our heads—flat to the ground 
as if leveled by an earthquake. I scarcely realized myself 
alive for a moment. The strikers had floated giant pow- 
der down the spout that leads to the flume. Just as soon 
as it struck the water wheel it went off. 

“We all rushed to the new building that was standing 
beside the mill and was untouched.... When we 
reached there we hung out a flag of truce and they 
stopped firing. Then they ran us down to the miners’ 
union hall at Gem and kept us there until the Gem had 
surrendered. Then we were shipped to Wallace in box- 
cars and sent home from there by the mine-owners....” 

The blackest feature of the direful conflict in the 
Coeur d’Alene was the tragedy enacted at the Old 


Mission on the Coeur d’Alene River.... After driving 
many of the fugitive non-union men into the canyon 
and the river the desperate and impassioned strikers 
followed them up and shot them down like deer. 
Among those shot down was Foreman Monaghan of 
the Gem mine, who was coming out with his family. 
The family was spared, but Monaghan was run into the 
bush and shot through the back. He was picked up yes- 
terday morning and taken back to the mines. It is 
thought he will die.... The non-union men had been en- | 
tirely disarmed and were at the mercy of their pursuers. 
The boat that came down the lake yesterday picked up 
20 more of the fugitives who had taken to the river and 
bush. They tell tales of frightful cruelty. Some of them 
were beaten with revolvers and many were robbed of 
all their valuables. 

When it became known Tuesday night that many of 
the non-union men had been driven into the wilder- 
ness, Mr. Lane Gilliam was dispatched to Coeur 
d’Alene City by Messrs. Campbell & Finch, with direc- 
tions to purchase food supplies and go out into Fourth 
of July canyon to meet the fugitives. Yesterday a tele- 
phone message was received...saying that it was re- 
ported that 12 bodies had been found already, and that 
the bloodthirsty strikers were following up the fugitives 
and shooting them wherever they could be found. 
Mr. Gilliam asked for further directions, but 
Mr. Campbell answered that he was on the ground and 
should use his own discretion. It was reported last night 
that he had returned to Coeur d’Alene City.... 

Wallace, Idaho, July 12...The men from the Gem and 
Frisco mines were paid off today and they have nearly 
all left. The saloons were closed nearly all day, and the 
town has been very quiet. A special [train] has left for 
Saltese, supposed to go after the troops. This afternoon 
the union men from Burke and Gem went home and 
then came back. There is a rumor that an armed body of 
men are on the hills east of town, supposed to be watch- 
ing for the troops. The funeral of the men killed on 
Monday will take place Wednesday. Two of the 
wounded men died at the hospital last night. 

Sheriff Cunningham made a show of authority 
today. He started out to raise a posse of 300 citizens, and 
subpoenaed many people supposed to be in sympathy 
with the mine-owners, but the citizens failed to re- 
spond, whereupon the sheriff very valiantly went all 
alone to Wardner, where of course he could do nothing. 
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The Assassination of Frank 
Steunenberg (1905) 


HARRY ORCHAR D 


Elected governor of Idaho in 1896, Frank Steunenberg was considered a friend 
of labor. But Steunenberg crushed the Western Federation of Miners in the Coeur 
d'Alene Strike of 1899, using troops against his former supporters. Six years later, 
Steunenberg was assassinated, and many immediately suspected revenge by 
the W.F.M. The assassin, Harry Orchard, was caught and, though he confessed, 
denied union involvement until the famous Pinkerton agent James McParland of- 
fered a deal to save Orchard from the gallows. Orchard then confessed to a 
whole series of murders carried out on union orders, identifying the leadership of 
the W.F.M. as the instigators of the Steunenberg assassination. Pinkerton agents 
kidnapped three of these officials, including the union’s president, and brought 
them to Idaho to stand trial for murder. Defended brilliantly by Clarence Darrow, 
all three were set free. Orchard, who died in prison in 1954, can be relied on only 


19 


for the following description of the actual murder. 


Questions to Consider 


e Based on this account, what kind of individual was Harry Orchard? 


e What did the union have to gain from killing a former governor? 


n Christmas Day—which was Monday—I saw 
() Steunenberg going to his brother’s about 

noon—as I supposed, for a Christmas dinner— 
and I watched for him to come home after dark, and 
had a pump shot-gun and was going to shoot him with 
buck-shot. I had not been up by his residence long be- 
fore I heard him coming, and started to put my gun to- 
gether, as I had it down and one piece hung on each 
side of me with a cord around my neck under my over- 


Source: Harry Orchard, The Confessions and Autobiography of 
Harry Orchard (New York, 1907), pp. 215-223. 
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coat, but I had some trouble getting it together, as this 
cord bothered me, and they got into the house before I 
got it together. I went around the house and waited to 
see if I could get a chance to see him through the win- 
dow, but I think he went into the bath-room shortly 
after coming home, and went from there to bed and had 
no light. I stood behind a tree close to the house and 
could see some one in the bath-room, but the steam was 
so thick I could not be sure it was him. I waited there 
until they went to bed, but did not see him, and then 
went back to the hotel. I buried some shot-gun shells 
under the sidewalk loaded with buck-shot on my way 
up, as I had too many, and did not want any left in my 
room if I should use them. 
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There was a mask ball at the Saratoga that night, and 
I had thought if I shot Governor Steunenberg, I could 
easily go up-stairs and not be noticed, as they could not 
tell me from anybody else in the crowd. 

I did not see Mr. Steunenberg again until the next 
Thursday. I did not know where he went when he was 
away, and I saw his son on the street one day, and I 
spoke to him and asked him if they had any sheep to 
sell. I thought I would find out this way where his fa- 
ther went. He told me that he knew nothing about it, as 
his father attended to that, but he said I could find out 
by telephoning to his father at the company ranch at 
Bliss. But he said he would be home the next day, and I 
could see him if I was there. I told him I just wanted to 
find out where some sheep could be bought, as a friend 
of mine wanted them to feed. 

The next day, Friday, I went to Nampa and thought I 
might get a chance to put the bomb under Governor 
Steunenberg’s seat, if I found him on the train, as the 
train usually stops fifteen to twenty minutes at Nampa. 
I had taken the powder out of the wooden box, and 
packed it in a little, light, sheet-iron box with a lock on, 
and I had a hole cut in the top of this and a little clock 
on one side. Both this and the bottle of acid were set in 
plaster-Paris on the other side of the hole from the clock 
with a wire from the key which winds the alarm to the 
cork in the bottle. The giant-caps were put in the pow- 
der underneath this hole, and all I had to do was to 
wind up the alarm and set it and, when it went off, it 
would wind up the fine wire on the key, and pull out 
the cork, and spill the acid on the caps. I had this fitted 
in a little grip and was going to set it, grip and all, 
under his seat in the coach, if I got a chance. I went 
through the train when it arrived at Nampa, but did not 
see Mr. Steunenberg, and the train was crowded, so I 
would not have had any chance, anyway. I saw 
Mr. Steunenberg get off the train at Caldwell, but 
missed him on the train. 

I saw him again around Caldwell Saturday after- 
noon. I was playing cards in the saloon at the Saratoga, 
and came out in the hotel lobby at just dusk, and 
Mr. Steunenberg was sitting there talking. I went over 
to the post-office and came right back, and he was still 
there. I went up to my room and took this bomb out of 
my grip and wrapped it up in a newspaper and put 
it under my arm and went down-stairs, and 
Mr. Steunenberg was still there. I hurried as fast as I 
could up to his residence, and laid this bomb close to 
the gate-post, and tied a cord into a screw-eye in the 
cork and around a picket of the gate, so when the gate 
was opened, it would jerk the cork out of the bottle and 
let the acid run out and set off the bomb. This was set in 
such a way, that if he did not open the gate wide 
enough to pull it out, he would strike the cord with his 
feet, as he went to pass in. I pulled some snow over the 


bomb after laying the paper over it, and hurried back as 
fast as I could. 

I met Mr. Steunenberg about two and a half blocks 
from his residence. I then ran as fast as I could, to get 
back to the hotel if possible before he got to the gate. I 
was about a block and a half from the hotel on the foot- 
bridge when the explosion of the bomb occurred, and I 
hurried to the hotel as fast as I could. I went into the 
bar-room, and the bartender was alone, and asked me 
to help him tie up a little package, and I did, and then 
went on up to my room, intending to come right down 
to dinner, as nearly every one was in at dinner. 

I was going to take some things out of my room and 
throw them away, and I emptied some acid I had in a 
bottle into the sink, and put the bottle in my coat 
pocket, intending to take it down and throw it away, 
and a moment after doing this, there was a flash like a 
pistol-shot rang out. It almost unnerved me for a mo- 
ment, but I soon understood what it was. I had taken a 
giant-cap out of a box I had in my grip a few days be- 
fore, to try it to see if they were all right, as I had had 
them a good while, and I did not try this and forgot to 
take it out of my pocket, and there must have been a lit- 
tle acid left in the bottle I put in my pocket, and this got 
into the cap and exploded it. This tore my coat all up, 
but did not hurt me a bit, but it unnerved me, and I 
thought everybody in the house would hear it, as my 
room was directly over the dining-room and everybody 
was in there to dinner. I had another coat there and I 
slipped that on and hurried down to dinner. Everybody 
was talking about Mr. Steunenberg being blown to 
pieces, but I never heard a word about the explosion of 
the giant-cap in my room. I think everybody was ex- 
cited about the explosion and did not hear it, or did not 
pay any attention to it. 

Now, I cannot tell what came across me. I had some 
plaster-Paris and some chloride of potash and some 
sugar in my room, also some little bottles, and screw- 
eyes, and an electric flashlight, and I knew there might 
be some little crumbs of dynamite scattered around on 
the floor. I intended to clean the carpet, and throw this 
stuff that might look suspicious all away, and I had 
plenty of time. But after this cap exploded in my pocket, 
something came across me that I cannot explain, and I 
seemed to lose my reasoning power for the time, and 
left everything there just.as they were, and at that time 
I had some letters and papers in my pockets that would 
have looked bad and been hard for me to explain. 

I stood around there until about ten o’clock, as the 
hotel was jammed full, and in the mean time a special 
had come down from Boisé, and they were sending out 
men to surround the town and telephoning to the sur- 
rounding towns. About twelve o’clock I went up to 
Mr. Steunenberg’s residence with the hotel clerk and 
came back and went to bed, and did not get up until 
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about eleven o’clock the next day—Sunday. I went 
down and read the papers, and was sure one of the sus- 
pects referred to was me. Then I destroyed some letters 
and papers I had, and began to pull myself together, but 
I thought they were watching me and I was afraid to 
start to clean my room or throw those things away, and 
thought what a fool I had been not to have cleaned 
every suspicious-looking thing out of my room the 
night before. I cannot account for what made me so stu- 
pid, as I well knew these things would look suspicious, 
and it would be hard for me to explain what I had them 
for, if I was called upon to do so. 

I just began to realize this and come to myself, and 
would have gotten rid of them then had I had a chance. 
I did go up to my room and took a fish-line off a reel I 
had there and threw it in the water-closet, as I noticed in 
the papers that they referred to a fish-line or cord on the 
gate at Governor Steunenberg’s, and I had used a piece 
of this fish-line. I would have cleaned the room then if I 
had had time. I could not throw all this other stuff in the 
toilet, and was excited and left it all there, and even left 
the gun in my grip which I usually carried. I had always 
said that I would not be taken alive, but did not value 
my life much anyway, and would sell it as dearly as I 
could, if ever suspected of anything and they tried to 
arrest me. I am sure they suspected me and I took a 
walk up to Mr. Steunenberg’s residence with a Caldwell 
man, and he said every stranger in town would have to 
give an account of himself. 

I was sitting in the saloon of the hotel in the after- 
noon and a stranger asked me to take a little walk, and 
pretended to be acquainted with me. I afterward 
learned this was Sheriff Brown, of Baker City, Ore. I told 
him he was mistaken, and he told me that they sus- 
pected me of having something to do with the assassi- 
nation, and he said he told them that he thought he 
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knew me. I told him I would go and see the sheriff at 
once, which I did and asked him if he wanted to see me, 
and he asked me if I was going away, and I told him I 
was not at the present, and he said we would have a 
talk after a while. I went over to the hotel and sat down 
and in a few minutes the sheriff came over and said he 
would have to arrest me. I told him all right, and he 
went off and came back in a few minutes, and told me 
the governor had ordered him to take charge of my 
things that were in my room, and he said he would pa- 
role me and I was not to leave town or the hotel. I have 
forgotten which. 

Then I thought what a fool I had been to leave all 
those things in the room, when I had all kinds of 
chances to take them out, and had even let them get 
away with my gun. I would have made an attempt to 
get away that night, but I knew they were watching me, 
and again if I had succeeded in getting away from the 
hotel, it was bitter cold and the ground was covered 
with snow, and therefore I made no attempt to get 
away. I knew that they had organized a committee to 
investigate, and thought they might take me before this 
committee, and ask me to explain what I had such stuff 
for, and I was thinking how I would answer them if 
they did. 

But they said nothing to me until the next day— 
Monday—about four o’clock, when the deputy sheriff 
asked me to go over to the district attorney’s office, and 
when I went over there they said they would have to 
search me. This is the time I would have used my gun 
had I had it. They searched me and the sheriff read the 
warrant to me, and they said they wanted me to go to 
Boisé with them. We went over to the depot and waited 
for a while, and then they took me up to the county jail 
at Caldwell. 
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A Red Record (1895) 


IDA B. 


WeBek (LS 


In 1892 Ida B. Wells was the young editor of an African-American Memphis 
newspaper, Free Soeech. When a Memphis mob lynched three black business- | 
men, Wells charged that they were the victims of a conspiracy by white busi- 
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nessmen intent on destroying their competition in the black community. Wells's 
courageous stand earned the enmity of the white leadership of Memphis, and a 
white mob destroyed the offices and print shop of Free Speech. Wells fled the 
city before the death threats against her were realized. After a series of success- 
ful lecture trips around the North and in England, Wells settled in Chicago, where 
she began writing books against the continuing practice of racist lynching in the 
United States. In 1909, Wells joined with W. E. B. Du Bois in founding the National 
_ Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 


Questions to Consider 


e Why did Wells use the existence of tens of thousands of people of mixed race 
in the South as evidence that Southern white men lacked a true sense of 


honor? 


e Why would people travel long distances to attend a public torturing? 


e What accounted for the brutality of the lynch mobs? 


The Case Stated 


...Not all nor nearly all of the murders done by white 
men, during the past thirty years in the South, have 
come to light, but the statistics as gathered and pre- 
served by white men, and which have not been ques- 
tioned, show that during these years more than ten 
thousand Negroes have been killed in cold blood, with- 
out the formality of judicial trial and legal execution. 
And yet, as evidence of the absolute impunity with 
which the white man dares to kill a Negro, the same 
record shows that during all these years, and for all 
these murders only three white men have been tried, 
convicted, and executed. As no white man has been 
lynched for the murder of colored people, these three 
executions are the only instances of the death penalty 
being visited ae, white men for murdering 
Negroes... 

The first excuse given to the civilized world for the 
murder of unoffending Negroes was the necessity of 
the white man to repress and stamp out alleged “race 
riots.” For years immediately succeeding the war there 
was an appalling slaughter of colored people, and the 
wires usually conveyed to northern people and the 
world the intelligence, first, that an insurrection was 
being planned by Negroes, which, a few hours later, 
would prove to have been vigorously resisted by white 
men, and controlled with a resulting loss of several 
killed and wounded. It was always a remarkable fea- 
ture in these insurrections and riots that only Negroes 
were killed during the rioting, and that all the white 
men escaped unharmed. 


Source: Ida B. Wells, A Red Record (Chicago, 1895), pp. 8-14, 
25-29, 50-54, 64-65. 


From 1865 to 1872, hundreds of colored men and 
women were mercilessly murdered and the almost in- 
variable reason assigned was that they met their death 
by being alleged participants in an insurrection or riot. 
But this story at last wore itself out. No insurrection 
ever materialized; no Negro rioter was ever appre- 
hended and proven guilty, and no dynamite ever 
recorded the black man’s protest against oppression 
and wrong. It was too much to ask thoughtful e to 


believe this transparent story, and the southern white 


people at last made up their minds that some other ex- 
cuse must be had. 

Then came the second excuse, which had its birth 
during the turbulent times of reconstruction. By an 
amendment to the Constitution the Negro was given 
the right of franchise, and, theoretically at least, his bal- 
lot became his invaluable emblem of citizenship. In a 
government “of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,” the Negro’s vote became an important factor 
in all matters of state and national politics. But this did 
not last long. The southern white man would not con- 
sider that the Negro had any right which a white man 
was bound to respect, and the idea of a republican form 
of government in the southern states grew into general 
contempt. It was maintained that “This is a white man’s 
government,” and regardless of numbers the white man 
should rule. “No Negro domination” became the new 
legend on the sanguinary banner of the sunny South, 
and under it rode the Ku Klux Klan, the Regulators, and 
the lawless mobs, which for any cause chose to murder 
one man or a dozen as suited their purpose best. It was 
a long, gory campaign; the blood chills and the heart al- 
most loses faith in Christianity when one thinks of 
Yazoo, Hamburg, Edgefield, Copiah, and the countless 
massacres of defenseless Negroes, whose only crime 
was the attempt to exercise their right to vote. 
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But it was a bootless strife for colored people. The 
government which had made the Negro a citizen found 
itself unable to protect him. It gave him the right to 
vote, but denied him the protection which should have 
maintained that right. Scourged from his home; hunted 
through the swamps; hung by midnight raiders, and 
openly murdered in the light of day, the Negro clung to 
his right of franchise with a heroism which would have 
wrung admiration from the hearts of savages. He be- 
lieved that in that small white ballot there was a subtle 
something which stood for manhood as well as citizen- 
ship, and thousands of brave black men went to their 
graves, oh Dl the one by dying for the other. 

The white man’s victory soon became complete by 
fraud, violence, intimidation and murder. The franchise 
vouchsafed to the Negro grew to be a “barren ideality,” 
and regardless of numbers, the colored people found 
themselves voiceless in the councils of those whose 
duty it was to rule. With no longer the fear of “Negro 
Domination” before their eyes, the white man’s second 
excuse became valueless. With the Southern govern- 
ments all subverted and the Negro actually eliminated 
from all participation in state and national elections, 
there could be no longer an excuse for killing Negroes 
to prevent “Negro Domination.” 

Brutality still continued; Negroes were whipped, 
scourged, exiled, shot and hung whenever and wher- 
ever it pleased the white man so to treat them, and as 
the civilized world with increasing persistency held the 
white people of the South to account for its outlawry, 
the murderers invented the third excuse—that Negroes 
had to be killed to avenge their assaults upon women. 
There could be framed no possible excuse more harm- 
ful to the Negro and more unanswerable if true in its 
sufficiency for the white man.... 

A word as to the charge itself. In considering the 
third reason assigned by the Southern white people for 
the butchery of blacks, the question must be asked, 
what the white man means when he charges the black 
man with rape. Does he mean the crime which the 
statutes of the civilized states describe as such? Not by 
any means. With the Southern white man, any mesal- 
liance existing between a white woman and a colored 
man is a sufficient foundation for the charge of rape. 
The Southern white man says that it is impossible for a 
voluntary alliance to exist between a white woman and 
a colored man, and therefore, the fact of an alliance is a 
proof of force. In numerous instances where colored 
men have...been lynched on the charge of rape, it was 
positively known at the time of lynching, and indis- 
putably proven after the victim’s death, that the rela- 
tionship sustained between the man and woman was 
voluntary and clandestine, and that in no court of law 
could even the charge of assault have been successfully 
maintained.... 
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In his remarkable apology for lynching, Bishop 
Haygood, of Georgia, says: “No race, not the most sav- 
age tolerates the rape of woman, but it may be said 
without reflection upon any other people that the 
Southern people are now and always have been most 
sensitive concerning the honor of their women—their 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters.” It is not the pur- 
pose of this defense to say one word against the white 
women of the South. Such need not be said, but it is 
their misfortune that the chivalrous white men of that 
section, in order to escape the deserved execration of 
the civilized world, should shield themselves by their 
cowardly and infamously false excuse, and call into 
question that very honor about which their distin- 
guished priestly apologist claims they are most sensi- 
tive. To Justify their own barbarism they assume a 
chivalr they do not possess. True chivalry re- 
‘spects all womanhood, and no one who reads the 
record, as it is written in the faces of the million mulat- 

in t e South, will for a minute conceive that the 
southern white man had a very chivalrous regard for 
the honor due the women of his own race or respect for 
the womanhood which circumstances placed in his 
power. Her enieanry which is “most sensitive concern- 
ing or of women” can hope for but little respect 
from the civilized world, when it confines itself entirely 
to the women who happen to be white. Virtue knows 
no color line, and the chivalry which depends upon 
complexion « of skin and texture of hair can command no 
honest respect. 

_ When emancipation came to the Negroes, there arose 
jn the northern part of the United States an almost di- 
vine sentiment among the noblest, purest and best 
white women of the North, who felt called to a mission 
to educate and Christianize the millions of southern ex- 
slaves. From every nook and corner of the North, brave 
young white women answered that call and left their 
cultured homes, their happy associations and their lives 
of ease, and with heroic determination went to the 
South to carry light and truth to the benighted blacks. It 
was a heroism no less than that which calls for volun- 
teers for India, Africa and the Isles of the sea. To educate 
their unfortunate charges; to teach them the Christian 
virtues and to inspire in them the moral sentiments 
manifest in their own lives, these young women braved 
dangers whose record reads more like fiction than fact. 
They became social outlaws in the South. The peculiar 
sensitiveness of the southern white men for women, 
never shed its protecting influence about them. No 
friendly word from their own race cheered them in their 
work; no hospitable doors gave them the companion- 
ship like that from which they had come. No chivalrous 
white man doffed his hat in honor or respect. They were 
“Nigger teachers”—unpardonable offenders in the so- 
cial ethics of the South, and were insulted, persecuted 
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and ostracised, not by Negroes, but by the white man- 
hood which boasts of its chivalry toward women. 

And yet these northern women worked on, year after 
year, unselfishly, with a heroism which amounted al- 
most to martyrdom. Threading their way through 
dense forests, working in schoolhouse, in the cabin and 
in the church, thrown at all times and in all places 
among the unfortunate and lowly Negroes, whom they 
had come to find and to serve, these northern women, 
thousands and thousands of them, have spent more 
than a quarter of a century in giving to the colored peo- 
ple their splendid lessons for home and heart and soul. 
Without protection, save that which innocence gives to 
every good woman, they went about their work, fear- 
ing no assault and suffering none. Their chivalrous pro- 
tectors were hundreds of miles away in their northern 
homes, and yet they never feared any “great dark faced 
mobs”.... They never complained of assaults, and no 
mob was ever called into existence to avenge crimes 
against them. Before the world adjudges the Negro a 
moral monster, a vicious assailant of womanhood and a 
menace to the sacred precincts of home, the colored 
people ask the consideration of the silent record of grat- 
itude, respect, protection and devotion of the millions 
of the race in the South, to the thousands of northern 
white women who have served as teachers and mis- 
sionaries since the wat.... 


Tortured and Burned in Texas 


Never in the history of civilization has any Christian 
people stooped to such shocking brutality and inde- 
scribable barbarism as that which characterized the 
people of Paris, Texas, and adjacent communities on the 
1st of February, 1893. The cause of this awful outbreak 
of human passion was the murder of a four year old 
child, daughter of a man named Vance. This man, 
Vance, had been a police officer in Paris for years, and 
was known to be a man of bad temper, overbearing 
manner and given to harshly treating the prisoners 
under his care.... 

In the same town there lived a Negro, named Henry 
Smith, a well known character, a kind of roustabout, 
who was generally considered a harmless, weak- 
minded fellow, not capable of doing any important 
work, but sufficiently able to do chores and odd jobs 
around the houses of the white people who cared to 
employ him.... Smith, was accused of murdering 
Myrtle Vance. The crime of murder was of itself bad 
enough, and to prove that against Smith would have 
been amply sufficient in Texas to have committed him 
to the gallows, but the finding of the child so exasper- 
ated the father and his friends, that they at once shame- 
fully exaggerated the facts and declared that the babe 


had been ruthlessly assaulted and then killed. The truth 
was bad enough, but the white people of the commu- 
nity made it a point to exaggerate every detail of the 
awful affair, and to inflame the public mind so that 
nothing less than immediate and violent death would 
satisfy the populace. As a matter of fact, the child was 
not brutally assaulted as the world has been told in ex- 
cuse for the awful barbarism of that day. Persons who 
saw the child after its death, have stated, under the 
most solemn pledge to truth, that there was no evidence 
of such an assault as was published at that time, only a 
slight abrasion and discoloration was noticeable and 
that mostly about the neck. In spite of this fact, so emi- 
nent a man as Bishop Haygood deliberately and, it 
must also appear, maliciously falsified the fact by stat- 
ing that the child was torn limb from limb, or to quote 
his own words, “First outraged with demoniacal cru- 
elty and then taken by her heels and torn asunder in the 
mad wantonness of gorilla ferocity.” 

Nothing is farther from the truth than that statement. 
It is a cold blooded, deliberate, brutal falsehood which 
this Christian (?) Bishop uses to bolster up the infamous 
plea that the people of Paris were driven to insanity by 
learning that the little child had been viciously as- 
saulted, choked to death, and then torn to pieces by a 
demon in human form. It was a brutal murder, but no 
more brutal than hundreds of murders which occur in 
this country, and which have been equalled every year 
in fiendishness and brutality, and for which the death 
penalty is prescribed by law and inflicted only after the 
person has been legally adjudged guilty of the crime. 
Those who knew Smith, believe that Vance had at some 
time given him cause to seek revenge and that this fear- 
ful crime was the outgrowth of his attempt to avenge 
himself of some real or fancied wrong. That the mur- 
derer was known as an imbecile, had no effect whatever 
upon the people who thirsted for his blood. They deter- 
mined to make an example of him and proceeded to 
carry out their purpose with unspeakably greater feroc- 
ity than that which characterized the half crazy object of 
their revenge. 

For a day or so after the child was found in the 
woods, Smith remained in the vicinity as if nothing had 
happened, and when finally becoming aware that he 
was suspected, he made an attempt to escape. He was 
apprehended, however, not far from the scene of his 
crime and the news flashed across the country that the 
white Christian people of Paris, Texas and the commu- 
nities thereabout had deliberately determined to lay 
aside all forms of law and inaugurate an entirely new 
form of punishment for the murder. They absolutely re- 
fused to make any inquiry as to the sanity or insanity of 
their prisoner, but set the day and hour when in the 
presence of assembled thousands they put their help- 
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less victim to the stake, tortured him, and then burned 
him to death for the delectation and satisfaction of 
Christian people. 

Lest it might be charged that any description of the 
deeds of that day are exaggerated, a white man’s de- 
scription which was published in the white journals of 
this country is used. The New York Sun of February 2d, 
1893, contains an account, from which we make the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 

PARIS, Tex., Feb. 1, 1893.—Henry Smith, the negro 
ravisher of 4-year-old Myrtle Vance, has expiated in 
part his awful crime by death at the stake. Ever since 
the perpetration of his awful crime this city and the en- 
tire surrounding country has been in a wild frenzy of 
excitement. When the news came last night that he had 
been captured at Hope, Ark.,...the city was wild with 
joy over the apprehension of the brute. Hundreds of 
people poured into the city from the adjoining country 
and the word passed from lip to lip that the punishment 
of the fiend should fit the crime—that death by fire was 
the penalty Smith should pay for the most atrocious 
murder and terrible outrage in Texas history. Curious 
and sympathizing alike, they came on train and wag- 
ons, on horse, and on foot to see if the frail mind of a 
man could think of a way to sufficiently punish the per- 
petrator of so terrible a crime. Whisky shops were 
closed, unruly mobs were dispersed, schools were dis- 
missed by a proclamation from the mayor, and every- 
thing was done in a business-like mannet.... 

About 2 o’clock Friday a mass meeting was called at 
the courthouse and captains appointed to search for the 
child. She was found mangled beyond recognition, cov- 
ered with leaves and,brush as above mentioned. As 
soon as it was learned upon the recovery of the body 
that the crime was so atrocious the whole town turned 
out in the chase. The railroads put up bulletins offering 
free transportation to all who would join in the search. 
Posses went in every direction, and not a stone was left 
unturned. Smith was tracked to...his old home 
in...Clow,...about twenty miles north of Hope. Upon 
being questioned the fiend denied everything, but upon 
being stripped for examination his undergarments were 
seen to be spattered with blood and a part of his shirt 
was torn off. He was kept under heavy guard at Hope 
last night, and later on confessed the crime. 

This morning he was brought through Texarkana, 
where 5,000 people awaited the train.... At that place 
speeches were made by prominent Paris citizens, who 
asked that the prisoner be not molested by Texarkana 
people, but that the guard be allowed to deliver him up 
to the outraged and indignant citizens of Paris. Along 
the road the train gathered strength from the various 
towns, the people crowded upon the platforms and 
tops of coaches anxious to see the lynching and the 
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negro who was soon to be delivered to an infuriated 
mob.... 

Arriving here at 12 o’clock the train was met by a 
surging mass of humanity 10,000 strong. The negro was 
placed upon a carnival float in mockery of a king upon 
his throne, and, followed by an immense crowd, was es- 
corted through the city so that all might see the most in- 
human monster known in current history. The line of 
march was up Main street to the square, around the 
square down Clarksville street to Church street, thence 
to the open prairies about 300 yards from the Texas & 
Pacific depot. Here Smith was placed upon a scaffold, 
six feet square and ten feet high, securely bound, within 


the view of all beholders. Here the victim was tortured {/ } 
for fifty minutes by red-hot iron brands thrust against ~ 


his quivering body. Commencing at the feet the brands 
were placed against him inch by inch until they were 
thrust against the face. Then, being apparently dead, 
kerosene was poured upon him, cottonseed hulls 
placed beneath him and set on fire. In less time than it 
takes to relate it, the tortured man was wafted beyond 
the grave to another fire, hotter and more terrible than 
the one just experienced. 

Curiosity seekers have carried away already all that 
was left of the memorable event, even to pieces of char- 
coal.... The father is prostrated with grief and the 
mother now lies at death’s door, but she has lived to see 
the slayer of her innocent babe suffer the most horrible 
death that could be conceived.... 

Words to describe the awful torture inflicted upon 
Smith cannot be found. The Negro, for a long time after 
starting on the journey to Paris, did not realize his 
plight. At last when he was told that he must die by 
slow torture he begged for protection. His agony was 
awful. He pleaded and writhed in bodily and mental 
pain. Scarcely had the train reached Paris than this tor- 
ture commenced. His clothes were torn off piecemeal 
and scattered in the crowd, people catching the shreds 
and putting them away as mementos. The child’s father, 
her brother, and two uncles then gathered about the 
Negro as he lay fastened to the torture platform and 
thrust hot irons into his quivering flesh. It was horri- 
ble—the man dying by slow torture in the midst of 
smoke from his own burning flesh. Every groan from 
the fiend, every contortion of his body was cheered by 
the thickly packed crowd of 10,000 persons. The mass of 
beings 600 yards in diameter, the scaffold being the cen- 
ter. After burning the feet and legs, the hot irons— 
plenty of fresh ones being at hand—were rolled up and 
down Smith’s stomach, back, and arms. Then the eyes 
were burned out and irons were thrust down his throat. 

The men of the Vance family having wreaked 
vengeance, the crowd piled all kinds of combustible 
stuff around the scaffold, poured oil on it and set it 
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afire. The Negro rolled and tossed out of the mass, only 
to be pushed back by the people nearest him. He tossed 
out again, and was roped and pulled back. Hundreds of 
people turned away, but the vast crowd still looked 
calmly on. People were here from every part of this sec- 
tion. They came from Dallas, Fort Worth, Sherman, 
Denison, Bonham, Texarkana, Fort Smith, Ark., and a 
party of fifteen came from Hempstead county, 
Arkansas, where he was captured. Every train that 
came in was loaded to its utmost capacity, and there 
were demands at many points for special trains to bring 
the people here to see the unparalleled punishment for 
an unparalleled crime.... 


Lynched for Anything or Nothing 


... [wo women driving to town [Memphis] in a wagon, 
were suddenly accosted by Lee Walker. He claimed that 
he demanded something to eat. The women claimed 
that he attempted to assault them. They gave such an 
alarm that he ran away. At once the dispatches spread 
over the entire country that a big, burly Negro had bru- 
tally assaulted two women. Crowds began to search for 
the alleged fiend. While hunting him they shot another 
Negro dead in his tracks for refusing to stop when or- 
dered to do so. After a few days Lee Walker was found, 
and put in jail in Memphis until the mob there was 
ready for him. 

The Memphis Commercial of Sunday, July 23, con- 
tains a full account of the tragedy from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made: 

At 12 o’clock last night, Lee Walker, who attempted 
to outrage Miss Mollie McCadden, last Tuesday morn- 
ing, was taken from the county jail and hanged to a tele- 
graph pole just north of the prison. All day rumors were 
afloat that with nightfall an attack would be made upon 
the jail and as everyone anticipated that a vigorous re- 
sistance would be made, a conflict between the mob 
and the authorities was feared. 

At 10 o’clock Capt. O’Haver, Sergt. Horan and sev- 
eral patrolmen were on hand, but they could do noth- 
ing with the crowd. An attack by the mob was made on 
the door in the south wall, and it yielded. Sheriff 
McLendon and several of his men threw themselves 
into the breach, but two or three of the storming party 
shoved by. They were seized by the police, but were not 
subdued, the officers refraining from using their clubs. 
The entire mob might at first have been dispersed by 
ten policemen who would use their clubs, but the sher- 
iff insisted that no violence be done. 

The mob got an iron rail and used it as a battering 
ram against the lobby doors. Sheriff McLendon tried to 
stop them, and some one of the mob knocked him 
down with a chair. Still he counseled moderation and 
would not order his deputies and the police to disperse 


the crowd by force. The pacific policy of the sheriff im- 
pressed the mob with the idea that the officers were 
afraid, or at least would do them no harm, and they re- 
doubled their efforts, urged on by a big switchman. At 
12 o'clock the door of the prison was broken in with a 
rail. 

As soon as the rapist was brought out of the door 
calls were heard for a rope; then some one shouted, 
“Burn him!” But there was no time to make a fire. When 
Walker got into the lobby a dozen of the men began | 
beating and stabbing him. He was half dragged, half 
carried to the corner of Front street...and hung to a tele- 
graph pole. 

Walker made a desperate resistance. Two men en- 
tered his cell first and ordered him to come forth. He re- 
fused, and they failing to drag him out, others entered. 
He scratched and bit his assailants, wounding several of 
them severely with his teeth. The mob retaliated by 
striking and cutting him with fists and knives. When he 
reached the steps leading down to the door he made an- 
other stand and was stabbed again and again. By the 
time he reached the lobby his power to resist was gone, 
and he was shoved along through the mob of yelling, 
cursing men and boys, who beat, spat upon and slashed 
the wretch-like demon. One of the leaders of the mob 
fell, and the crowd walked ruthlessly over him. He was 
badly hurt—a jawbone fractured and internal injuries 
inflicted. After the lynching friends took charge of him. 

The mob proceeded north on Front street with the 
victim, stopping at Sycamore street to get a rope from a 
grocery. “Take him to the iron bridge on Main street,” 
yelled several men. The men who had hold of the 
Negro were in a hurry to finish the job, however, and 
when they reached the telephone pole at the corner of 
Front street...they stopped. A hastily improvised noose 
was slipped over the Negro’s head, and several young 
men mounted a pile of lumber near the pole and threw 
the rope over one of the iron stepping pins. The Negro 
was lifted up until his feet were three feet above the 
ground, the rope was made taut, and a corpse dangled 
in midair. A big fellow who helped lead the mob pulled 
the Negro’s legs until his neck cracked. The wretch’s 
clothes had been torn off, and, as he swung, the man 
who pulled his legs mutilated the corpse. 

One or two knife cuts, more or less, made little dif- 
ference in the appearance of the dead rapist, however, 
for before the rope was around his neck his skin was cut 
almost to ribbons. One pistol shot was fired while the 
corpse was hanging. A dozen voices protested against 
the use of firearms, and there was no more shooting. 
The body was permitted to hang for half an hour, then 
it was cut down and the rope divided among those who 
lingered around the scene of the tragedy. Then it was 
suggested that the corpse be burned, and it was done. 
The entire performance, from the assault on the jail to 
the burning of the dead Negro was witnessed by a score 
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or so of policemen and as many deputy sheriffs, but not 
a hand was lifted to stop the proceedings after the jail 
door yielded. 

As the body hung to the telegraph pole, blood 
streaming down from the knife wounds in his neck, his 
hips and lower part of his legs also slashed with knives, 
the crowd hurled expletives at him, swung the body so 
that it was dashed against the pole, and, so far from the 
ghastly sight proving trying to the nerves, the crowd 
looked on with complaisance, if not with real pleasure. 
The Negro died hard.... For fully ten minutes after he 
was strung up the chest heaved occasionally, and there 
were convulsive movements of the limbs. Finally he 
was pronounced dead, and a few minutes later 
Detective Richardson climbed on a pile of staves and 
cut the rope. The body fell in a ghastly heap, and the 
crowd laughed at the sound and crowded around the 
prostrate body, a few kicking the inanimate carcass. 

Detective Richardson, who is also a deputy coroner, 
then proceeded to impanel the...jury of inquest.... After 
viewing the body the inquest was adjourned without 
any testimony being taken until 9 o’clock this morning. 
The jury will meet at the coroner’s office...and decide 
on a verdict. If no witnesses are forthcoming, the jury 
will be able to arrive at a verdict just the same, as all 
members of it saw the lynching. Then some one raised 
the cry of “Burn him!” It was quickly taken up and soon 
resounded from a hundred throats. Detective 
Richardson, for a long time, single-handed, stood the 
crowd off. He talked and begged the men not to bring 
disgrace on the city by burning the body, arguing that 
all the vengeance possible had been wrought. 

While this was going on a small crowd was busy 
starting a fire in the middle of the street.... Some bun- 
dles of staves were taken from the adjoining lumber 
yard for kindling. Heavier wood was obtained from the 
‘same source, and coal oil from a neighboring grocery. 
Then the cries of “Burn him! Burn him!” were redou- 
bled. 

Half a dozen men seized the naked body. The crowd 
cheered. They marched to the fire, and giving the body 
a swing, it was landed in the middle of the fire. There 
was a cry for more wood, as the fire had begun to die 
owing to the long delay. Willing hands procured the 
wood, and it was piled up on the Negro, almost, for a 
time, obscuring him from view. The head was in plain 
view, as also were the limbs, and one arm which stood 
out high above the body, the elbow crooked, held in 
that position by a stick of wood. In a few moments the 
hands began to swell, then came great blisters over all 
the exposed parts of the body; then in places the flesh 
was burned away and the bones began to show 
through. It was a horrible sight, one which, perhaps, 
none there had ever witnessed before. It proved too 
much for a large part of the crowd and the majority of 
the mob left very shortly after the burning began. 
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But a large number stayed, and were not a bit set 
back by the sight of a human body being burned to 
ashes. Two or three white women, accompanied by 
their escorts, pushed to the front to obtain an unob- 
structed view, and looked on with astonishing coolness 
and nonchalance. One man and woman brought a little 
girl, not over 12 years old, apparently their daughter, to 
view a scene which was calculated to drive sleep from 
the child’s eyes for many nights, if not to produce a per- 
manent injury to her nervous system. The comments of 
the crowd were varied. Some remarked on the efficacy 
of this style of cure for rapists, others rejoiced that 
men’s wives and daughters were now safe from this 
wretch. Some laughed as the flesh cracked and blis- 
tered, and while a large number pronounced the burn- 
ing of a dead body as a useless episode, not in all that 
throng was a word of sympathy heard for the wretch 
himself. 

The rope that was used to hang the Negro, and also 
that which was used to lead him from the jail, were ea- 
gerly sought by relic hunters. They almost fought for a 
chance to cut off a piece of rope, and in an incredibly 
short time both ropes had disappeared and were scat- 
tered in the pockets of the crowd in sections of from an 
inch to six inches long. Others of the relic hunters re- 
mained until the ashes cooled to obtain such ghastly 
relics as the teeth, nails, and bits of charred skin of the 
immolated victim of his own lust. After burning the 
body the mob tied a rope around the charred trunk and 
dragged it down Main street to the court house, where 
it was hanged to a center pole. The rope broke and the 
corpse dropped with a thud, but it was again hoisted, 
the charred legs barely touching the ground. The teeth 
were knocked out and the finger nails cut off as sou- 
venirs. The crowd made so much noise that the police 
interfered. Undertaker Walsh was telephoned for, who 
took charge of the body and carried it to his establish- 
ment, where it will be prepared for burial in the potter’s 
field today.... 


Delivered to the Mob by the Governor of 
the State 


John Peterson, near Denmark, S.C., was suspected of 
rape, but escaped, went to Columbia, and placed him- 
self under Gov. Tillman’s protection, declaring 
he...could prove an alibi by white witnesses. A white 
reporter hearing his declaration volunteered to find 
these witnesses, and telegraphed the governor that he 
would be in Columbia with them on Monday. In the 
meantime the mob at Denmark, learning Peterson’s 
whereabouts, went to the governor and demanded the 
prisoner. Gov. Tillman, who had during his canvass for 
re-election the year before, declared that he would lead 
a mob to lynch a Negro that assaulted a white woman, 
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gave Peterson up to the mob. He was taken back to 
Denmark, and the white girl in the case as positively 
declared that he was not the man. But the verdict of the 
mob was that “the crime had been committed and 
somebody had to hang for it, and if he, Peterson, was 
not guilty of that he was of some other crime,” and he 
was hung, and his body riddled with 1,000 bullets. 


Lynched As a Warning 


Alabama furnishes a case in point. A colored man 
named Daniel Edwards, lived near Selma, Alabama, 
and worked for...a farmer near that place. This resulted 
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in an intimacy between the young man and a daughter 
of the householder, which finally developed in the dis- 
grace of the girl. After the birth of the child, the mother 
disclosed the fact that Edwards was its father. The rela- 
tionship had been sustained for more than a year, and 
yet this colored man was apprehended, thrown into jail 
from whence he was taken by a mob of one hundred 
neighbors and hung to a tree and his body riddled with 
bullets. A dispatch which describes the lynching, ends 
as follows. “Upon his back was found pinned this 
morning the following: ‘Warning to all Negroes that are 
too intimate with white girls. This the work of one hun- 
dred best citizens of the South Side.’” 


Atlanta Exposition Address 
(1895) 


BOOKER T. 


WASHINGTON 


In 1895, Booker T. Washington was the President of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, a school in Alabama dedicated to providing vocational train- 
ing to African-Americans. In September of that year, Washington spoke before 
the Cotton States and International Exposition in Atlanta. The fair’s organizers 
hoped to win respectability for the concept of the “New South,” a South with 
racism subsumed in a larger pursuit of economic success. Georgia's former gov- 
ernor, Rufus Bullock, introduced Washington, who had been born a slave, as “a 
representative of Negro enterprise and Negro civilization.” Washington’s short 
speech, with its promise of racial accommodation was an enormous success, im- 
mediately elevating Washington to a nationally recognized leader of black 
Americans. 


Questions to Consider 


What did Washington hope that African-Americans would gain by abandoning 
their long-standing insistence on equal rights? 


Why did his position not provoke anger from other black leaders and inspire 
relief among white leaders? 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board 
of Directors and Citizens 


One-third of the population of the South is of the Negro 
race. No enterprise seeking the material, civil, or moral 
welfare of this section can disregard this element of our 
population and reach the highest success. I but convey 
to you, Mr. President and Directors, the sentiment of the 
masses of my race when I say that in no way have the 
value and manhood of the American Negro been more 
fittingly and generously recognized than by the man- 
agers of this magnificent Exposition at every stage of its 
progress. It is a recognition that will do more to cement 
the friendship of the two races than any occurrence 
since the dawn of our freedom. 

Not only this, but the opportunity here afforded will 
awaken among us a new era of industrial progress. 
Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not strange that in the 
first years of our new life we began at the top instead of 
at the bottom; that a seat in Congress or the state legis- 
lature was more sought than real estate or industrial 
skill; that the political convention or stump speaking 
had more attractions than starting a dairy farm or truck 
garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a 
friendly vessel. From the mast of the unfortunate vessel 
was seen a signal, “Water, water; we die of thirst!” The 
answer from the friendly vessel at once came back, 
“Cast down your bucket where you are.” A second time 
the signal, “Water, water; send us water!” ran up from 
the distressed vessel, and was answered, “Cast down 
your bucket where you are.” And a third and fourth sig- 
nal for water was answered, “Cast down your bucket 
where you are.” The captain of the distressed vessel, at 
last heeding the injunction, cast down his bucket, and it 
came up full of fresh, sparkling water from the mouth 
of the Amazon River. To those of my race who depend 
on bettering their condition in a foreign land or who 
underestimate the importance of cultivating friendly 
relations with the Southern white man, who is their 
next-door neighbour, I would say: “Cast down your 
bucket where you are”—cast it down in making friends 
in every manly way of the people of all races by whom 
we are surrounded. 

Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, 
in domestic service, and in the professions. And in this 
connection it is well to bear in mind that whatever other 
sins the South may be called to bear, when it comes to 
business, pure and simple, it is in the South that the 
Negro is given a man’s chance in the commercial world, 
and in nothing is this Exposition more eloquent than in 


Source: Booker T. Washington, Up from Slavery (New York, 
1901), pp. 218-225. 
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emphasizing this chance. Our greatest danger is that in 
the great leap from slavery to freedom we may over- 
look the fact that the masses of us are to live by the pro- 
ductions of our hands, and fail to keep in mind that we 
shall prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify and 
glorify common labour and put brains and skill into the 
common occupations of life; shall prosper in proportion 
as we learn to draw the line between the superficial and 
the substantial, the ornamental gewgaws of life and the 
useful. No race can prosper till it learns that there is as 
much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is 
at the bottom of life we must begin, and not at the top. 
Nor should we permit our grievances to overshadow 
our opportunities. 

To those of the white race who look to the incoming 
of those of foreign birth and strange tongue and habits 
for the prosperity of the South, were I permitted I 
would repeat what I say to my own race, “Cast down 
your bucket where you are.” Cast it down among the 
eight millions of Negroes whose habits you know, 
whose fidelity and love you have tested in days when 
to have proved treacherous meant the ruin of your fire- 
sides. Cast down your bucket among these people who 
have, without strikes and labour wars, tilled your 
fields, cleared your forests, builded your railroads and 
cities, and brought forth treasures from the bowels of 
the earth, and helped make possible this magnificent 
representation of the progress of the South. Casting 
down your bucket among my people, helping and en- 
couraging them as you are doing on these grounds, and 
to education of head, hand, and heart, you will find that 
they will buy your surplus land, make blossom the 
waste places in your fields, and run your factories. 
While doing this, you can be sure in the future, as in the 
past, that you and your families will be surrounded by 
the most patient, faithful, law-abiding, and unresentful 
people that the world has seen. As we have proved our 
loyalty to you in the past, in nursing your children, 
watching by the sick-bed of your mothers and fathers, 
and often following them with tear-dimmed eyes to 
their graves, so in the future, in our humble way, we 
shall stand by you with a devotion that no foreigner can 
approach, ready to lay down our lives, if need be, in de- 
fence of yours, interlacing our industrial, commercial, 
civil, and religious life with yours in a way that shall 
make the interests of both races one. In all things that 
are purely social we can be. as separate as the fingers, 
yet one as the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress. 

There is no defence or security for any of us except in 
the highest intelligence and development of all. If any- 
where there are efforts tending to curtail the fullest 
growth of the Negro, let these efforts be turned into 
stimulating, encouraging, and making him the most 
useful and intelligent citizen. Effort or means so in- 
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vested will pay a thousand per cent interest. These ef- 
forts will be twice blessed—“blessing him that gives 
and him that takes.” 

There is no escape through law of man or God from 
the inevitable: — 


The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed; 

And close as sin and suffering joined 
We march to fate abreast. 


Nearly sixteen millions of hands will aid you in 
pulling the load upward, or they will pull against you 
the load downward. We shall constitute one-third and 
more of the ignorance and crime of the South, or one- 
third its intelligence and progress; we shall contribute 
one-third to the business and industrial prosperity of 
the South, or we shall prove a veritable body of death, 
stagnating, depressing, retarding every effort to ad- 
vance the body politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition, as we present to you 
our humble effort at an exhibition of our progress, you 
must not expect overmuch. Starting thirty years ago 
with ownership here and there in a few quilts and 
pumpkins and chickens (gathered from miscellaneous 
sources), remember the path that has led from these to 
the inventions and production of agricultural imple- 
ments, buggies, steam-engines, newspapers, books, 
statuary, carving, paintings, the management of drug- 
stores and banks, has not been trodden without contact 
with thorns and thistles. While we take pride in what 
we exhibit as a result of our independent efforts, we do 
not for a moment forget that our part in this exhibition 
would fall far short of your expectations but for the con- 
stant help that has come to our educational life, not 
only from the Southern states, but especially from 


Northern philanthropists, who have made their gifts a 
constant stream of blessing and encouragement. 

The wisest among my race understand that the agita- 
tion of questions of social equality is the extremest folly, 
and that progress in the enjoyment of all the privileges 
that will come to us must be the result of severe and 
constant struggle rather than of artificial forcing. No 
race that has anything to contribute to the markets of 
the world is long in any degree ostracized. It is impor- 
tant and right that all privileges of the law be ours, but 
it is vastly more important that we be prepared for the 
exercises of these privileges. The opportunity to earn a 
dollar in a factory just now is worth infinitely more than 
the opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera-house. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that nothing in thirty 
years has given us more hope and encouragement, and 
drawn us so near to you of the white race, as this op- 
portunity offered by the Exposition; and here bending, 
as it were, over the altar that represents the results of 
the struggles of your race and mine, both starting prac- 
tically empty-handed three decades ago, I pledge that 
in your effort to work out the great and intricate prob- 
lem which God has laid at the doors of the South, you 
shall have at all times the patient, sympathetic help of 
my race; only let this be constantly in mind, that, while 
from representations in these buildings of the product 
of field, of forest, of mine, of factory, letters, and art, 
much good will come, yet far above and beyond mate- 
rial benefits will be that higher good, that, let us pray 
God, will come, in a blotting out of sectional differences 
and racial animosities and suspicions, in a determina- 
tion to administer absolute justice, in a willing obedi- 
ence among all classes to the mandates of law. This, 
this, coupled with our material prosperity, will bring 
into our beloved South a new heaven and a new earth. 


[CTT _, i 


Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) 


UD i ics 


SUPREME 


COURT 


The segregation of the races has a long history in the United States. But in the 
years after the failure of Reconstruction, Southern state governments passed a 
series of laws seeking to institutionalize a permanent and precise segregation of 
the races. Homer Plessy, a citizen of Louisiana, was understood to be one-eighth 
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black and seven-eighths white. In the eyes of the law he was therefore black and 
not allowed to mingle with white citizens on public transportation. To Plessy and 
his attorney the case was simple: the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
recognized the right of all persons to the equal protection of the law. The 
Supreme Court, with one exception, failed to appreciate that reasoning. John 
Marshall Harlan’s dissent remains one of the most cogent and meaningful 
ever registered by a justice. In the aftermath of the Plessy decision, state 
governments felt justified in extending segregation to nearly every corner of 


American life. 


Questions to Consider 


e How does the Court reconcile segregation and the guarantee of equality be- 


fore the law? 


e What does the Court think would be the consequences of segregation? 


e What does Justice Harlan mean when he speaks of the Constitution being 


“color-blind”? 


Mr. Justice Brown, after stating the case, 
delivered the opinion of the court. 


This case turns upon the constitutionality of an act of 
the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, passed 
in 1890, providing for separate railway carriages for the 
white and colored races.... 

The first section of the statute enacts “that all railway 
companies carrying passengers in their coaches in this 
State, shall provide equal but separate accommodations 
for the white, and colored races, by providing two or 
more passenger coaches for each passenger train, or by 
dividing the passenger coaches by a partition so as to 
secure separate accommodations: Provided, That this 
section shall not be construed to apply to street rail- 
roads. No person or persons, shall be admitted to oc- 
cupy seats in coaches, other than, the ones, assigned, to 
them on account of the race they belong to.” 

By the second section it was enacted “that the officers 
of such passenger trains shall have power and are 
hereby required to assign each passenger to the coach 
or compartment used for the race to which such pas- 
senger belongs; any passenger insisting on going into a 
coach or compartment to which by race he does not be- 
long, shall be liable to a fine of twenty-five dollars, or in 
lieu thereof to imprisonment for a period of not more 
than twenty days in the parish prison....” 

The third section provides...that “nothing in this act 
shall be construed as applying to nurses attending chil- 
dren of the other race.” The fourth section is immaterial. 

The information filed in the criminal District Court 
charged in substance that Plessy, being a passenger be- 


Source: 163 U.S. Reports (Washington, D. C., 1896), pp. 
537-564. 
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tween two stations within the State Louisiana, was as- 
signed by officers of the company to the coach used for 
the race to which he belonged, but he insisted upon 
going into a coach used by the race to which he did not 
belong. Neither in the information nor plea was his par- 
ticular race or color averred. 

The petition for the writ of prohibition averred that 
petitioner was seven eighths Caucasian and one eighth 
African blood; that the mixture of colored blood was 
not discernible in him, and that he was entitled to every 
right, privilege and immunity secured to citizens of the 
United States of the white race; and that, upon such the- 
ory, he took possession of a vacant seat in a coach where 
passengers of the white race were accommodated, and 
was ordered by the conductor to vacate said coach and 
take a seat in another assigned to persons of the colored 
race, and having refused to comply with such demand 
he was forcibly ejected with the aid of a police officer, 
and imprisoned in the parish jail to answer a charge of 
having violated the above act. 

The constitutionality of this act is attacked upon the 
ground that it conflicts both with the Thirteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution, abolishing slavery, 
and the Fourteenth Amendment, which prohibits cer- 
tain restrictive legislation on the part of the States. 

1. That it does not conflict with the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which abolished slavery and involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, is too clear 
for argument. Slavery implies involuntary servitude—a 
state of bondage; the ownership of mankind as a chat- 
tel, or at least the control of the labor and services of one 
man for the benefit of another, and the absence of a 
legal right to the disposal of his own person, property 
and services.... 

A statute which implies merely a legal distinction be- 
tween the white and colored races—a distinction which 
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is founded in the color of the two races, and which must 
always exist so long as white men are distinguished 
from the other race by color—has no tendency to de- 
stroy the legal equality of the two races, or reéstablish a 
state of involuntary servitude. Indeed, we do not un- 
derstand that the Thirteenth Amendment is strenuously 
relied upon by the plaintiff in error in this connection. 

2. ...The proper construction of [the Fourteenth] 
amendment was first called to the attention of this court 
in the Slaughter-house cases, 16 Wall. 36, which involved, 
however, not a question of race, but one of exclusive 
privileges. The case did not call for any expression of 
opinion as to the exact rights it was intended to secure 
to the colored race, but it was said generally that its 
main purpose was to establish the citizenship of the 
negro; to give definitions of citizenship of the United 
States and of the States, and to protect from the hostile 
legislation of the States the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, as distinguished from 
those of citizens of the States. 

The object of the amendment was undoubtedly to 
enforce the absolute equality of the two races before the 
law, but in the nature of things it could not have been 
intended to abolish distinctions based upon color, or to 
enforce social, as distinguished from political equality, 
or a commingling of the two races upon terms unsatis- 
factory to either. Laws permitting, and even requiring, 
their separation in places where they are liable to be 
brought into contact do not necessarily imply the inferi- 
ority of either race to the other, and have been generally, 
if not universally, recognized as within the competency 
of the state legislatures in the exercise of their police 
power. The most common instance of this is connected 
with the establishment of separate schools for white 
and colored children, which has been held to be a valid 
exercise of the legislative power even by courts of States 
where the political rights of the colored race have been 
longest and most earnestly enforced.... 

Laws forbidding the intermarriage of the two races 
may be said in a technical sense to interfere with the 
freedom of contract, and yet have been universally rec- 
ognized as within the police power of the State.... 

The distinction between laws interfering with the po- 
litical equality of the negro and those requiring the sep- 
aration of the two races in schools, theatres and railway 
carriages has been frequently drawn by this court. Thus 
in Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U. S. 303, it was held that 
a law of West Virginia limiting to white male persons, 
21 years of age and citizens of the State, the right to sit 
upon juries, was a discrimination which implied a legal 
inferiority in civil society, which lessened the security of 
the right of the colored race, and was a step toward re- 
ducing them to a condition of servility.... 


While we think the enforced separation of the races, 
as applied to the internal commerce of the State, neither 
abridges the privileges or immunities of the colored 
man, deprives him of his property without due process 
of law, nor denies him the equal protection of the laws, 
within the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment, we 
are not prepared to say that the conductor, in assigning 
passengers to the coaches according to their race, does 
not act at his peril, or that the provision of the second 
section of the act, that denies to the passenger compen- 
sation in damages for a refusal to receive him into the 
coach in which he properly belongs, is a valid exercise 
of the legislative power. Indeed, we understand it to be 
conceded by the State’s attorney, that such part of the 
act as exempts from liability the railway company and 
its officers is unconstitutional. The power to assign to a 
particular coach obviously implies the power to deter- 
mine to which race the passenger belongs, as well as the 
power to determine who, under the laws of the particu- 
lar State, is to be deemed a white, and who a colored 
person. This question, though indicated in the brief of 
the plaintiff in error, does not properly arise upon the 
record in this case, since the only issue made is as to 
the unconstitutionality of the act, so far as it requires the 
railway to provide separate accommodations, and the 
conductor to assign passengers according to their race. 

It is claimed by the plaintiff in error that, in any 
mixed community, the reputation of belonging to the 
dominant race, in this instance the white race, is prop- 
erty, in the same sense that a right of action, or of inher- 
itance, is property. Conceding this to be so, for the 
purposes of this case, we are unable to see how this 
statute deprives him of, or in any way affects his right 
to, such property. If he be a white man and assigned to 
a colored coach, he may have his action for damages 
against the company for being deprived of his so called 
property. Upon the other hand, if he be a colored man 
and be so assigned, he has been deprived of no prop- 
erty, since he is not lawfully entitled to the reputation of 
being a white man. 

In this connection, it is also suggested by the learned 
counsel for the plaintiff in error that the same argument 
that will justify the state legislature in requiring rail- 
ways to provide separate accommodations for the two 
races will also authorize them to require separate cars to 
be provided for people whose hair is of a certain color, 
or who are aliens, or who belong to certain nationalities, 
or to enact laws requiring colored people to walk upon 
one side of the street, and white people upon the other, 
or requiring white men’s houses to be painted white, 
and colored men’s black, or their vehicles or business 
signs to be of different colors, upon the theory that one 
side of the street is as good as the other, or that a house 
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or vehicle of one color is as good as one of another color. 
The reply to all this is that every exercise of the police 
power must be reasonable, and extend only to such 
laws as are enacted in good faith for the promotion for 
the public good, and not for the annoyance or oppres- 
sion of a particular class.... 

So far, then, as a conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment is concerned, the case reduces itself to the 
question whether the statute of Louisiana is a reason- 
able regulation, and with respect to this there must 
necessarily be a large discretion on the part of the 
legislature. In determining the question of reasonable- 
ness it is at liberty to act with reference to the estab- 
lished usages, customs and traditions of the people, and 
with a view to the promotion of their comfort, and the 
preservation of the public peace and good order. 
Gauged by this standard, we cannot say that a law 
which authorizes or even requires the separation of the 
two races in public conveyances is unreasonable, or 
more obnoxious to the Fourteenth Amendment than the 
acts of Congress requiring separate schools for colored 
children in the District of Columbia, the constitutional- 
ity of which does not seem to have been questioned, or 
the corresponding acts of state legislatures. 

We consider the underlying fallacy of the plaintiff’s 
argument to consist in the assumption that the enforced 
separation of the two races stamps the colored race with 
a badge of inferiority. If this be so, it is not by reason of 
anything found in the act, but solely because the col- 
ored race chooses to put that construction upon it. The 
argument necessarily assumes that if, as has been more 
than once the case, and is not unlikely to be so again, 
the colored race should become the dominant power in 
the state legislature, and should enact a law in precisely 
similar terms, it would thereby relegate the white race 
to an inferior position. We imagine that the white race, 
at least, would not acquiesce in this assumption. The ar- 
gument also assumes that social prejudices may be 
overcome by legislation, and that equal rights cannot be 
secured to the negro except by an enforced commin- 
gling of the two races. We cannot accept this proposi- 
tion. If the two races are to meet upon terms of social 
equality, it must be the result of natural affinities, a mu- 
tual appreciation of each other’s merits and a voluntary 
consent of individuals. As was said by the Court of 
Appeals of New York in People v. Gallagher, 93 N. Y. 438, 
448, “this end can neither be accomplished nor pro- 
moted by laws which conflict with the general senti- 
ment of the community upon whom they are designed 
to operate. When the government, therefore, has se- 
cured to each of its citizens equal rights before the law 
and equal opportunities for improvement and progress, 
it has accomplished the end for which it was organized 
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and performed all of the functions respecting social ad- 
vantages with which it is endowed.” Legislation is 
powerless to eradicate racial instincts or to abolish dis- 
tinctions based upon physical differences, and the at- 
tempt to do so can only result in accentuating the 
difficulties of the present situation. If the civil and polit- 
ical rights of both races be equal one cannot be inferior 
to the other civilly or politically. If one race be inferior 
to the other socially, the Constitution of the United 
States cannot put them upon the same plane. 

It is true that the question of the proportion of col- 
ored blood necessary to constitute a colored person, as 
distinguished from a white person, is one upon which 
there is a difference of opinion in the different States, 
some holding that any visible admixture of black blood 
stamps the person as belonging to the colored 
race,...others that it depends upon the preponderance 
of blood,...and still others that the predominance of 
white blood must only be in the proportion of three 
fourths.... But these are questions to be determined 
under the laws of each State and are not properly put in 
issue in this case. Under the allegations of his petition it 
may undoubtedly become a question of importance 
whether, under the laws of Louisiana, the petitioner be- 
longs to the white or colored race. 

The judgment of the court below is, therefore, 

Affirmed. 


Mr. Justice Harlan dissenting. 


By the Louisiana statute,...[o]nly “nurses attending 
children of the other race” are excepted from the opera- 
tion of the statute. No exception is made of colored at- 
tendants travelling with adults.... If a colored maid 
insists upon riding in the same coach with a white 
woman whom she has been employed to serve, and 
who may need her personal attention while travelling, 
she is subject to be fined or imprisoned for such an ex- 
hibition of zeal in the discharge of duty. 

...[W]e have before us a state enactment that com- 
pels, under penalties, the separation of the two races in 
railroad passenger coaches, and makes it a crime for a 
citizen of either race to enter a coach that has been as- 
signed to citizens of the other race. 

Thus the State regulates the use of a public highway 
by citizens of the United States solely upon the basis of 
race. 

However apparent the injustice of such legislation 
may be, we have only to consider whether it is consis- 
tent with the Constitution of the United States. 

That a railroad is a public highway, and that the cor- 
poration which owns or operates it is in the exercise of 
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public functions, is not, at this day, to be disputed. 
Mr. Justice Nelson, speaking for this court in New Jersey 
Steam Navigation Co. v. Merchants’ Bank, 6 How. 344, 382, 
said that a common carrier was in the exercise “of a sort 
of public office, and has public duties to perform, from 
which he should not be permitted to exonerate himself 
without the assent of the parties concerned.”... 

In respect of civil rights, common to all citizens, the 
Constitution of the United States does not, I think, per- 
mit any public authority to know the race of those enti- 
tled to be protected in the enjoyment of such rights. 
Every true man has pride of race, and under appropri- 
ate circumstances when the rights of others, his equals 
before the law, are not to be affected, it is his privilege to 
express such pride and to take such action based upon 
it as to him seems proper. But I deny that any legislative 
body or judicial tribunal may have regard to the race of 
citizens when the civil rights of those citizens are in- 
volved. Indeed such legislation, as that here in question, 
is inconsistent not only with that equality of rights 
which pertains to citizenship, National and State, but 
with the personal liberty enjoyed by every one within 
the United States. 

The Thirteenth Amendment does not permit the 
withholding or the deprivation of any right necessarily 
inhering in freedom. It not only struck down the insti- 
tution of slavery as previously existing in the United 
States, but it prevents the imposition of any burdens or 
disabilities that constitute badges of slavery or servi- 
tude. It decreed universal civil freedom in this country. 
This court has so adjudged. But that amendment hav- 
ing been found inadequate to the protection of the 
rights of those who had been in slavery, it was followed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, which added greatly to 
the dignity and glory of American citizenship, and to 
the security of personal liberty.... These two amend- 
ments, if enforced according to their true intent and 
meaning, will protect all the civil rights that pertain to 
freedom and citizenship.... 

These notable additions to the fundamental law were 
welcomed by the friends of liberty throughout the 
world. They removed the race line from our govern- 
mental systems. They had, as this court has said, a com- 
mon purpose, namely, to secure “to a race recently 
emancipated, a race that through many generations 
have been held in slavery, all the civil rights that the su- 
perior race enjoy.” They declared, in legal effect, this 
court has further said, “that the law in the States shall 
be the same for the black as for the white; that all per- 
sons, whether colored or white, shall stand equal before 
the laws of the States, and, in regard to the colored race, 
for whose protection the amendment was primarily de- 
signed, that no discrimination shall be made against 
them by law because of their color.”... 

It was said in argument that the statute of Louisiana 
does not discriminate against either race, but prescribes 


a rule applicable alike to white and colored citizens. But 
this argument does not meet the difficulty. Every one 
knows that the statute in question had its origin in the 
purpose, not so much to exclude white persons from 
railroad cars occupied by blacks, as to exclude colored 
people from coaches occupied by or assigned to white 
persons.... The fundamental objection, therefore, to the 
statute is that it interferes with the personal freedom of 
citizens. ... If a white man and a black man choose to oc- 
cupy the same public conveyance on a public highway, 
it is their right to do so, and no government, proceeding 
alone on grounds of race, can prevent it without in- 
fringing the personal liberty of each. 

It is one thing for railroad carriers to furnish, or to be 
required by law to furnish, equal accommodations for 
all whom they are under a legal duty to carry. It is quite 
another thing for government to forbid citizens of the 
white and black races from travelling in the same pub- 
lic conveyance, and to punish officers of railroad com- 
panies for permitting persons of the two races to 
occupy the same passenger coach. If a State can pre- 
scribe, as a rule of civil conduct, that whites and blacks 
shall not travel as passengers in the same railroad 
coach, why may it not so regulate the use of the streets 
of its cities and towns as to compel white citizens to 
keep on one side of a street and black citizens to keep 
on the other? Why may it not, upon like grounds, pun- 
ish whites and blacks who ride together in street cars or 
in open vehicles on a public road or street? Why may it 
not require sheriffs to assign whites to one side of a 
court-room and blacks to the other? And why may it 
not also prohibit the commingling of the two races in 
the galleries of legislative halls or in public assemblages 
convened for the consideration of the political ques- 
tions of the day? Further, if this statute of Louisiana is 
consistent with the personal liberty of citizens, why 
may not the State require the separation in railroad 
coaches of native and naturalized citizens of the United 
States, or of Protestants and Roman Catholics? 

The answer given at the argument to these questions 
was that regulations of the kind they suggest would be 
unreasonable, and could not, therefore, stand before the 
law. Is it meant that the determination of questions of 
legislative power depends upon the inquiry whether 
the statute whose validity is questioned is, in the judg- 
ment of the courts, a reasonable one, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration? A statute may be 
unreasonable merely because a sound public policy for- 
bade its enactment. But I do not understand that the 
courts have anything to do with the policy or expedi- 
ency of legislation. A statute may be valid, and yet, 
upon grounds of public policy, may well be character- 
ized as unreasonable.... 

The white race deems itself to be the dominant race 
in this country. And so it is, in prestige, in achieve- 
ments, in education, in wealth and in power. So, I doubt 
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not, it will continue to be for all time, if it remains true 
to its great heritage and holds fast to the principles of 
constitutional liberty. But in view of the Constitution, in 
the eye of the law, there is in this country no superior, 
dominant, ruling class of citizens. There is no caste here. 
Our Constitution is color-blind, and neither knows nor 
tolerates classes among citizens. In respect of civil 
rights, all citizens are equal before the law. The hum- 
blest is the peer of the most powerful. The land regards 
man as man, and takes no account of his surroundings 
or of his color when his civil rights as guaranteed by the 
supreme law of the land are involved. It is, therefore, to 
be regretted that this high tribunal, the final expositor 
of the fundamental law of the land, has reached the con- 
clusion that it is competent for a State to regulate the en- 
joyment by citizens of their civil rights solely upon the 
basis of race. 

In my opinion, the judgment this day rendered will, 
in time, prove to be quite as pernicious as the decision 
made by this tribunal in the Dred Scott case.... The re- 
cent amendments of the Constitution, it was supposed, 
had eradicated these principles from our institutions. 
But it seems that we have yet, in some of the States, a 
dominant race—a superior class of citizens, which as- 
sumes to regulate the enjoyment of civil rights, com- 
mon to all citizens, upon the basis of race. The present 
decision, it may well be apprehended, will not only 
stimulate aggressions, more or less brutal and irritating, 
upon the admitted rights of colored citizens, but will 
encourage the belief that it is possible, by means of state 
enactments, to defeat the beneficent purposes which the 
people of the United States had in view when they 
adopted the recent amendments of the Constitution, by 
one of which the blacks of this country were made citi- 
zens of the United States and of the States in which they 
respectively reside, and whose privileges and immuni- 
ties, as citizens, the States are forbidden to abridge. 
Sixty millions of whites are in no danger from the pres- 
ence here of eight millions of blacks. The destinies of the 
two races, in this country, are indissolubly linked to- 
gether, and the interests of both require that the com- 
mon government of all shall not permit the seeds of 
race hate to be planted under the sanction of law. What 
can more certainly arouse race hate, what more cer- 
tainly create and perpetuate a feeling of distrust be- 
tween these races, than state enactments, which, in fact, 
proceed on the ground that colored citizens are so infe- 
rior and degraded that they cannot be allowed to sit in 
public coaches occupied by white citizens? That, as all 
will admit, is the real meaning of such legislation as 
was enacted in Louisiana. 

The sure guarantee of the peace and security of each 
race is the clear, distinct, unconditional recognition by 
our governments, National and State, of every right 
that inheres in civil freedom, and of the equality before 
the law of all citizens of the United States without re- 
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gard to race. State enactments, regulating the enjoyment 
of civil rights, upon the basis of race, and cunningly de- 
vised to defeat legitimate results of the war, under the 
pretence of recognizing equality of rights, can have no 
other result than to render permanent peace impossible, 
and to keep alive a conflict of races, the continuance of 
which must do harm to all concerned. This question is 
not met by the suggestion that social equality cannot 
exist between the white and black races in this country. 
That argument, if it can be properly regarded as one, is 
scarcely worthy of consideration.... 

There is a race so different from our own that we do 
not permit those belonging to it to become citizens of 
the United States. Persons belonging to it are, with few 
exceptions, absolutely excluded from our country. I al- 
lude to the Chinese race. But by the statute in question, 
a Chinaman can ride in the same passenger coach with 
white citizens of the United States, while citizens of the 
black race in Louisiana, many of whom, perhaps, risked 
their lives for the preservation of the Union, who are en- 
titled, by law, to participate in the political control of the 
State and nation, who are not excluded, by law or by 
reason of their race, from public stations of any kind, 
and who have all the legal rights that belong to white 
citizens, are yet declared to be criminals, liable to im- 
prisonment, if they ride in a public coach occupied by 
citizens of the white race. It is scarcely just to say that a 
colored citizen should not object to occupying a public 
coach assigned to his own race. He does not object, nor, 
perhaps, would he object to separate coaches for his 
race, if his rights under the law were recognized. But he 
objects, and ought never to cease objecting to the propo- 
sition, that citizens of the white and black races can be 
adjudged criminals because they sit, or claim the right 
to sit, in the same public coach on a public highway. 

The arbitrary separation of citizens, on the basis of 
race, while they are on a public highway, is a badge of 
servitude wholly inconsistent with the civil freedom 
and the equality before the law established by the 
Constitution. It cannot be justified upon any legal 
grounds. 

If evils will result from the commingling of the two 
races upon public highways established for the benefit 
of all, they will be infinitely less than those that will 
surely come from state legislation regulating the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights upon the basis of race. We boast of 
the freedom enjoyed by our people above all other peo- 
ples. But it is difficult to reconcile that boast with a state 
of the law which, practically, puts the brand of servi- 
tude and degradation upon a large class of our fellow- 
citizens, our equals before the law. The thin disguise of 
“equal” accommodations for passengers in railroad 
coaches will not mislead any one, nor atone for the 
wrong this day done.... 

I do not deem it necessary to review the decisions of 
state courts to which reference was made in argument. 
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Some, and the most important, of them are wholly in- 
applicable, because rendered prior to the adoption of 
the last amendments of the Constitution, when colored 
people had very few rights which the dominant race 
felt obliged to respect. Others were made at a time 
when public opinion, in many localities, was domi- 
nated by the institution of slavery; when it would not 
have been safe to do justice to the black man; and when, 
so far as the rights of blacks were concerned, race preju- 
dice was, practically, the supreme law of the land. 
Those decisions cannot be guides in the era introduced 
by the recent amendments of the supreme law, which 
established universal civil freedom, gave citizenship to 
all born or naturalized in the United States and residing 
here, obliterated the race line from our systems of gov- 
ernments, National and State, and placed our free insti- 
tutions upon the broad and sure foundation of the 
equality of all men before the law. 

I am of opinion that the statute of Louisiana is incon- 
sistent with the personal liberty of citizens, white and 
black, in that State, and hostile to both the spirit and let- 
ter of the Constitution of the United States. If laws of 


like character should be enacted in the several States of 
the Union, the effect would be in the highest degree 
mischievous. Slavery, as an institution tolerated by law 
would, it is true, have disappeared from our country, 
but there would remain a power in the States, by sinis- 
ter legislation, to interfere with the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of freedom; to regulate civil rights, common to 
all citizens, upon the basis of race; and to place in a con- 
dition of legal inferiority a large body of American citi- 
zens, now constituting a part of the political community 
called the People of the United States, for whom, and by 
whom through representatives, our government is ad- 
ministered. Such a system is inconsistent with the guar- 
antee given by the Constitution to each State of a 
republican form of government, and may be stricken 
down by Congressional action, or by the courts in the 
discharge of their solemn duty to maintain the supreme 
law of the land, anything in the constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

For the reasons stated, I am constrained to withhold 
my assent from the opinion and judgment of the 
majority. 


MER <« _ 


Lynch Law (1907) 


BENJAMIN TILLMAN 


In Brownsville, Texas, on August 13, 1906, a company of black soldiers got in a 
gunfight with the local police after a series of racist provocations. That incident 
became a national issue, leading many Southern members of Congress to argue 
that no blacks should be allowed to serve in the military. One of those endorsing 
that position was South Carolina’s Senator Benjamin “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman. In 
the following speech, delivered on the floor of the United States Senate on 
January 21, 1907, Tillman constructed an imagined history of the South since the 
Civil War as a justification for the denial of rights to, and the lynching of, black 
Americans. 


Questions to Consider 

¢ How does Tillman justify stealing elections through such methods as “stuffed 
ballot boxes”? 

e Why does Tillman refer to African-Americans as “creatures”? 

e Is lynching a form of law? 
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Mr. Tillman. ...In speaking about my own attitude, I 
knew as well as anybody else that the South would 
tumble over itself in this Chamber and out of it in ap- 
proval of the President’s action in the Brownsville case. 
My own constituents approve it. All the southern peo- 
ple approve it. Why? Because they do not believe there 
ought to be any negroes in the Army at all, and they are 
glad to get rid of them, however unjustly that riddance 
is obtained. And recollecting the actions of the negro 
soldiers who were quartered in the South in 1866 and 
1867, the outrages, the infamies, the cruelties that were 
perpetrated upon our people by them, there is no won- 
der that we hate the very idea of a negro soldier wear- 
ing the uniform of the United States and representing 
authority... 

During my twelve years of service here I have borne 
malice toward no man, and I am sorry to find that with- 
out provocation, that Iam aware of, I have excited it in 
a man whom until now I thought to be my friend. 

It is but my nature to be blunt and outspoken, and I 
have never taught my tongue the art of double dealing; 
and if there is any vice in men I abhor more than any 
other it is hypocrisy, and I am too old to begin to prac- 
tice it now. 

A brief statement of facts which are fresh in the 
minds of all who heard the Senator’s speech will ex- 
plain my meaning. He began that speech with a sneer- 
ing comment on my lynching record, or my ideas on 
lynching. In the course of his argument the Senator 
from Wisconsin was discussing the inability of the 
President to find out who the guilty soldiers were who 
had shot up Brownsville, and, having asserted with 
great positiveness that there were no grounds for criti- 
cism, I presumed, in an orderly and respectful way, to 
ask a question, and this was what was said on both 
sides..... 

Mr. Tillman. (said it is the fundamental principle of 
English and American liberty that every man shall be 
considered innocent until he is proved guilty— 

Mr. Spooner. Proved guilty where? 

Mr. Tillman. In a court, of course. And that ten 
guilty had better escape than one innocent suffer. Does 
the Senator object to that? 

Mr. Spooner. Mr. President, the statement is accu- 
rate, generally speaking, but with what grace can the 
Senator, using that as a foundation, charge usurpation 
in this case and a violation of fundamental principles of 
liberty upon the President of the United States? Is not 
that principle applicable to a black man in the South as 
well as to the white man in the South or the white man 


Source: The Congressional Record—Senate, 59th Congress, 2d 
Session, vol. 41, pt. 2 January, 1907), pp. 1437-1443. 
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in the North? The Senator, who says, “We shot them, we 
killed them, and we will do it again,”... 

Mr. Tillman. ...At this stage of the debate it dawned 
on me for the first time that the Senator from Wisconsin 
had intentionally and in cold blood brought things to 
this pass in order to give him the opportunity to carry 
out his preconceived plan, and I recalled that in a pre- 
ceding part of his speech he had used language which 
caused me at the time to feel aggrieved, but I let it pass, 
because I had no desire to get into an altercation with 
the Senator or to indulge in any of those running dis- 
cussions which have marked our debates in the past, 
when it was a case of cut and thrust with no blows 
below the belt... 

...I will repeat the statement of fact and circum- 
stances. It was in 1876, thirty years ago, and the people 
of South Carolina had been living under negro rule for 
eight years. There was a condition bordering upon an- 
archy. Misrule, robbery, and murder were holding high 
carnival. The people’s substance was being stolen, and 
there was no incentive to labor. Our legislature was 
composed of a majority of negroes, most of whom 
could neither read nor write. They were the easy dupes 
and tools of as dirty a band of vampires and robbers as 
ever preyed upon a prostrate people. There was riotous 
living in the statehouse and sessions of the legislature 
lasting from year to year. 

Our lawmakers never adjourned. They were getting 
a per diem. They felt that they could increase their in- 
come by remaining in session all the while. They were 
taxing us to death and confiscating our property. We felt 
the very foundations of our civilization crumbling be- 
neath our feet, that we were sure to be engulfed by the 
black flood of barbarians who were surrounding us and 
had been put over us by the Army under the recon- 
struction acts. The sun of hope had disappeared behind 
a cloud of gloom and despair, and a condition had 
arisen such as has never been the lot of white men at 
any time in the history of the world to endure. Life 
ceased to be worth having on the terms under which we 
were living, and in desperation we determined to take 
the government away from the negroes. 

We reorganized the Democratic party with one 
plank, and only one plank, namely, that “this is a white 
man’s country and white men must govern it.” Under 
that banner we went to battle. We had 8,000 negro mili- 
tia organized by carpetbaggers. The carpetbag governor 
had come to Washington and had persuaded General 
Grant to transcend his authority by issuing to the State 
its quota of arms under the militia appropriation for 
twenty years in advance, in order to get enough to 
equip these negro soldiers. They used to drum up and 
down the roads with their fifes and their gleaming bay- 
onets, equipped with new Springfield rifles and dressed 
in the regulation uniform. It was lawful, I suppose, but 
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these negro soldiers or this negro militia—for they were 
never soldiers—growing more and more bold, let drop 
talk among themselves where the white children might 
hear their purpose, and it came to our ears. This is what 
they said: 


The President is our friend. The North is with us. We 
intend to kill all the white men, take the land, marry 
the white women, and then these white children will 
wait on us. 


Those fellows forgot that there were in South 
Carolina some forty-odd thousand ex-Confederate sol- 
diers, men who had worn the gray on a hundred battle- 
fields; men who had charged breastworks defended by 
men in blue; men who had held lines of battle charged 
by men in blue; men who had seen real battles, where 
heroes fought. They forgot that putting in uniform a 
negro man with not sense enough to get out of a shower 
of rain did not make him a soldier. So when this condi- 
tion of desperation had reached the unbearable point; 
when, as I say, despair had come upon us, we set to 
work to take the government away from them. 

We knew—who knew better?—that the North then 
was a unit in its opposition to southern ideas, and that 
it was their purpose to perpetuate negro governments 
in those States where it could be done by reason of there 
being a negro majority. Having made up our minds, we 
set about it as practical men. 

I do not say it in a boastful spirit, although I am 
proud to say it, that the people of South Carolina are the 
purest-blooded Americans in America. They are the de- 
scendants of the men who fought with Marion, with 
Sumter, with Pickens, and our other heroes in the 
Revolution. We have had no admixture of outsiders, ex- 
cept a small trickling in from the North and from other 
Southern States. 

Clashes came. The negro militia grew unbearable 
and more and more insolent. I am not speaking of what 
I have read; I am speaking of what I know, of what I 
saw. There were two militia companies in my township 
and a regiment in my county. We had clashes with these 
negro militiamen. The Hamburg riot was one clash, in 
which seven negroes and one white man were killed. A 
month later we had the Ellenton riot, in which no one 
ever knew how many negroes were killed, but there 
were forty or fifty or a hundred. It was a fight between 
barbarism and civilization, between the African and the 
Caucasian, for mastery. 

It was then that “we shot them;” it was then that “we 
killed them,” it was then that “we stuffed ballot boxes.” 
After the troops came and told us, “You must stop this 
rioting,” we had decided to take the government away 
from men so debased as were the negroes—I will not 


say baboons; I never have called them baboons; I be- 
lieve they are men, but some of them are so near akin to 
the monkey that scientists are yet looking for the miss- 
ing link. We saw the evil of giving the ballot to creatures 
of this kind, and saying that one vote shall count re- 
gardless of the man behind the vote and whether that 
vote would kill mine. So we thought we would let you 
see that it took something else besides having the shape 
of a man to make a man. 

Grant sent troops to maintain the carpetbag govern- | 
ment in power and to protect the negroes in the right to 
vote. He merely obeyed the law. I have no fault to find 
with him. It was his policy, as he announced, to enforce 
the law, because if it were bad then it would be re- 
pealed. Then it was that we stuffed ballot boxes, be- 
cause desperate diseases require desperate remedies, 
and having resolved to take the State away, we hesi- 
tated at nothing. 

It is undoubted that the Republicans will assume all 
responsibility for the condition in the South at that time. 
They have never shirked it. The Senator from Wisconsin 
acknowledged his participation in it the other day. He 
has no apology to make for it. I do not ask anybody to 
apologize for it; I am only justifying our own action. I 
want to say now that we have not shot any negroes in 
South Carolina on account of politics since 1876. We 
have not found it necessary. [Laughter.] Eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-six happened to be the hundredth an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
action of the white men of South Carolina in taking the 
State away from the negroes we regard as a second dec- 
laration of independence by the Caucasian from African 
barbarism. 

The other day the Senator from Wisconsin defined 
liberty. “Liberty is that,” I believe he said, “which is per- 
mitted by law to be done.” The Senator has the right to 
give whatever idea of liberty he may have, and I have 
no objection to that. In a general way it is a very good 
definition. But I here declare that if the white men of 
South Carolina had been content to obey the laws 
which had been forced down our throats at the point of 
the bayonet and submit to the reconstruction acts which 
had thrust the ballot into the hands of ignorant and de- 
based negroes, slaves five years before, and only two or 
three generations removed from the barbarians of 
Africa, the state of South Carolina to-day would be a 
howling wilderness, a second Santo Domingo. It took 
the State fifteen years to recover and begin to move for- 
ward again along the paths of development and 
progress; and in consequence of the white men inter- 
preting the word “liberty” to mean the liberty of white 
people and not the license of black ones, the State is to- 
day in the very vanguard of southern progress, and can 
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point to the result as the absolute justification for every 
act which we performed in ’76, however lawless our 
acts may be in the eyes of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

South Carolina and Louisiana were the two last 
States to throw off the blood-sucking vampires which 
had been set over them by the reconstruction acts.... . 

Have I ever advocated lynch law at any time or at 
any place? I answer on my honor, “Never!” I have justi- 
fied it for one crime, and one only, and I have consis- 
tently and persistently maintained that attitude for the 
last fourteen years. As governor of South Carolina I pro- 
claimed that, although I had taken the oath of office to 
support the law and enforce it, | would lead a mob to 
lynch any man, black or white, who had ravished a 
woman, black or white. This is my attitude calmly and 
deliberately taken, and justified by my conscience in the 
sight of God. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin speaks of 
“lynching bees.” As far as lynching for rape is con- 
cerned, the word is a misnomer. When stern and sad- 
faced white men put to death a creature in human form 
who has deflowered a white woman, there is nothing of 
the “bee” about it. There is more of the feeling of partic- 
ipating as mourner at a funeral. They have avenged the 
greatest wrong, the blackest crime in all the category of 
crimes, and they have done it, not so much as an act of 
retribution in behalf of the victim as a duty and as a 
warning as to what any man may expect who shall re- 
peat the offense. They are looking to the protection of 
their own loved ones. 

The Senator from Wisconsin prates about the law. He 
erects the law into a deity which must be worshiped re- 
gardless of justice. He-has studied law books until his 
mind has become saturated with the bigotry which ig- 
nores the fundamental principle in this Government: 
“Law is nothing more than the will of the people.” 
There are written laws and unwritten laws, and the un- 
written laws are always the very embodiment of savage 
justice. The Senator from Wisconsin is incapable of un- 
derstanding conditions in the South or else he has lost 
those natural impulses which for centuries have been 
the characteristics of the race to which we belong. 

Tacitus tells us that the “Germanic people were ever 
jealous of the virtue of their women.” Germans, Saxons, 
Englishmen, they are practically one, springing from 
the same great root. That trinity of words, the noblest 
and holiest in our language, womanhood, wifehood, 
motherhood, have Saxon origin. I believe with 
Wordsworth—it is my religion— 


A mother is a mother still, the noblest thing alive. 


And a man who speaks with lightness or flippancy 
or discusses cold-bloodedly a matter so vital as the pu- 
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rity and chastity of womanhood is a disgrace to his own 
mother and unworthy the love of a good wife. 

Look at our environment in the South, surrounded, 
and in a very large number of counties and in two 
States outnumbered, by the negroes—engulfed, as it 
were, in a black flood of semi-barbarians. Our farmers, 
living in segregated farmhouses, more or less thinly 
scattered through the country, have negroes on every 
hand. For forty years these have been taught the 
damnable heresy of equality with the white man, made 
the puppet of scheming politicians, the instrument for 
the furtherance of political ambitions. Some of them 
have just enough education to be able to read, but not 
always to understand what they read. Their minds are 
those of children, while they have the passions and 
strength of men. Taught that they are oppressed, and 
with breasts pulsating with hatred of the whites, the 
younger generation of negro men are roaming over the 
land, passing back and forth without hindrance, and 
with no possibility of adequate police protection to the 
communities in which they are residing. 

Now let me suppose a case. Let us take any Senator 
on this floor—I will not particularize—take him from 
some great and well-ordered State in the North, where 
there are possibly twenty thousand negroes, as there are 
in Wisconsin, with over two million whites. Let us carry 
this Senator to the backwoods in South Carolina, put 
him on a farm miles from a town or railroad, and envi- 
roned with negroes. We will suppose he has a fair 
young daughter just budding into womanhood: and 
recollect this, the white women of the South are in a 
state of siege; the greatest care is exercised that they 
shall at all times where it is possible not be left alone or 
unprotected, but that can not always and in every in- 
stance be the case. That Senator’s daughter undertakes 
to visit a neighbor or is left home alone for a brief while. 
Some lurking demon who has watched for the opportu- 
nity seizes her: she is choked or beaten into insensibility 
and ravished, her body prostituted, her purity de- 
stroyed, her chastity taken from her, and a memory 
branded on her brain as with a red-hot iron to haunt her 
night and day as long as she lives. Moore has drawn us 
the picture in most graphic language: 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy hath no balm and affliction no sting. 


In other words, a death in life. This young girl thus 
blighted and brutalized drags herself to her father and 
tells him what has happened. Is there a man here with 
red blood in his veins who doubts what impulses the fa- 
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ther would feel? Is it any wonder that the whole coun- 
tryside rises as one man and with set, stern faces seek 
the brute who has wrought this infamy? Brute, did I 
say? Why, Mr. President, this crime is a slander on the 
brutes. No beast of the field forces his female. He waits 
invitation. It has been left for something in the shape of 
a man to do this terrible thing. And shall such a crea- 
ture, because he has the semblance of a man, appeal to 
the law? Shall men coldbloodedly stand up and de- 
mand for him the right to have a fair trial and be pun- 
ished in the regular course of justice? So far as I am 
concerned he has put himself outside the pale of the 
law, human and divine. He has sinned against the Holy 
Ghost. He has invaded the holy of holies. He has struck 
civilization a blow, the most deadly and cruel that the 
imagination can conceive. It is idle to reason about it; it 
is idle to preach about it. Our brains reel under the stag- 
gering blow and hot blood surges to the heart. 
Civilization peels off us, any and all of us who are men, 
and we revert to the original savage type whose im- 
pulses under any and all such circumstances has always 
been to “kill! kill! kill!” 

I do not know what the Senator from Wisconsin 
would do under these circumstances; neither do I care. 
I have three daughters, but, so help me God, I had 
rather find either one of them killed by a tiger or a bear 
and gather up her bones and bury them, conscious that 
she had died in the purity of her maidenhood, than 
have her crawl to me and tell me the horrid story that 
she had been robbed of the jewel of her womanhood by 
a black fiend. The wild beast would only obey the in- 
stinct of nature, and we would hunt him down and kill 
him just as soon as possible. What shall we do with a 
man who has outbruted the brute and committed an act 
which is more cruel than death? Try hirn? Drag the vic- 
tim into court, for she alone can furnish legal evidence, 
and make her testify to the fearful ordeal through 
which she has passed, undergoing a second crucifix- 
10n?... 

...Our rule is to make the woman witness, prosecu- 
tor, judge, and jury. I have known Judge Lynch’s court 
to sit for a week while suspect after suspect has been 
run down and arrested, and in every instance they were 
brought into the presence of the victim, and when she 
said, “That is not the man,” he was set free; but when 
she said, “That is the man,” civilization asserted itself, 
and death, speedy and fearful, let me say—certainly 
speedy—was meted out. I have never advocated, I have 
deprecated and denounced, burning for this or any 
other crime. I believe it brutalizes any man who partici- 
pates in a cruel punishment like that. I am satisfied to 
get out of the world such creatures. 

As far as the people of the South are concerned, it is 
said I do not represent them here. Somehow or other I 
seem to represent one State, and I do not hesitate to as- 


sert that it is my religious belief that on this subject of 
rape I voice the feeling and the purpose of 95 per cent of 
the true white men of the Southern States. Whether I do 
or not, I voice my own. I am not ashamed of them. I 
have no apologies to make for them. 

The Senators from Wisconsin and Colorado may 
rave, the newspapers may howl, but men who were 
reared by virtuous mothers and who revere womanly 
purity as the most priceless jewel of their civilization 
will do as we of the South have done. On this question 
I take back nothing and apologize for nothing. I spurn 
and scorn the charlatanry and cant, the hypocrisy and 
cowardice, the insolence and effrontery of any and all 
men who call my motives in question.... 

...You can not pick up a paper any day but that you 
will find an appeal from some negro in the North, some 
convention, some resolution of some kind somewhere 
denouncing the wrongs done the negroes in the South 
and demanding justice for them. Those papers circulate 
in the South. They go everywhere. Our schools, sup- 
ported by the taxes paid by the white people, are edu- 
cating these negroes to read such appeals.... 

The Republican party itself has forsaken its old war 
cry of “the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” It has denied the Filipinos any participation in 
the Government, proclaiming that they are not fit. The 
southern people know they are unfit. We do not dispute 
it; but in the name of common sense and honest deal- 
ing, if the Filipinos are unfit, why are the negroes fit? 
Everybody knows that the Caucasian stands first, the 
Mongolian second, the Malay third, the Indian fourth, 
and the negro fifth in the scale of civilization as fixed by 
ethnologists. We have had to deal with the other four 
races besides our own. We have excluded the Chinese. 
Why? In order to satisfy the selfish desire of white men 
who are interested. We have butchered the Indian and 
taken his land. We have settled him. We have denied 
that the Malay is fit. Yet here we stand proclaiming that 
the African is fit. 

The disfranchisement of the negro in the South for 
the time being has been acquiesced in by the people of 
the North without protest, but the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth amendments are the law of the land. Of course 
there is great doubt as to whether they were ever 
adopted in a constitutional way. I should like to hear 
the Senators from Wisconsin and Ohio, after studying 
the question a little, argue the point as a purely legal 
one, without reference to political conditions. 

As a discussion of the race question in general goes 
on throughout the country and the future status of the 
negro in the United States and how to ameliorate con- 
ditions which are well-nigh intolerable now will more 
and more attract attention to the fundamental question 
as to whether or not the races are equal, must come to 
the front. It will be settled finally on that basis, yes or 
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no. If the majority of the white people make up their 
minds that the negroes are not their equals, they will 
sooner or later put it in the law that they shall not have 
a part of the inheritance of the white race. 

There was an irrepressible conflict in 1860 between 
slavery and freedom: between the idea of a confedera- 
tion of States and a perpetual Union. Is there any man 
bold enough to deny that there is an irrepressible con- 
flict now between civilization and barbarism and that 
the living together upon an absolute plane of equality 
of the two races in the South—one the highest, the other 
the lowest in the scale—is an impossibility without 
strife or bloodshed? 

Let the newspapers of the country answer. Take up 
on any day you please a paper published anywhere and 
read of these conflicts and murders and ravishings, and 
all that sort of thing. Is it too much for me to say that the 
American people want this question investigated and 
discussed calmly and without passion or partisan bias, 
and have their lawmakers here set about trying to do 
something? That is all I am trying to accomplish. I do 
not expect to live to see any change in the Constitution 
of the United States one way or another. I doubt if there 
is a man in this Chamber who will ever see it changed 
by amendment. 

But I do not plead for the white people of the South 
alone. In the ultimate conclusion of this issue we will 
take care of ourselves, and if we can not do it without 
help we will get in the North all the recruits who be- 
lieve in white supremacy and white civilization that we 
want or need. Thank God, “blood is thicker than 
water.” But we do not want to have to go through the 
fearful ordeal and crime of butchering the negro. 

I realize that there are millions of good negroes, if 
they are let alone and not taught heresies and criminal 
thoughts and feelings and actions. I should like to see 
this good, easy, good-for-nothing people given a chance 
to live. Give them justice; give them equal rights before 
the law; enable them to get property and keep it, and be 
protected in its enjoyment; give them life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, provided their happiness does 
not destroy mine.... 

...“Old Black Joe”...is a full-blooded negro, about 60 
years old. He has been living with me thirty-five years. 
He now has the keys to my home in South Carolina. He 
has full charge and control over my stock, my planta- 
tion. He is in every way a shining example of what the 
negro can be and how he can get along with the white 
man peacefully and pleasantly and honorably, enjoying 
all of his liberties and rights.... 

...There were in the South at that time [1861] 
4,000,000 negroes, 800,000 males of adult age. The 
women and children of the white men who were in the 
Confederate army were left there, entirely helpless for 
support and protection, with these negroes. With 
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800,000 negro ‘men, there is not of record a solitary in- 
stance of one white woman having been wronged until 
near the close of the war, when some of the negro sol- 
diers who had been poisoned by contact with northern 
ideas come along and perpetrated some outrages.... 

Talk to me about hating these people! I do not do it. 
We took them as barbarians, fresh from Africa, the first 
generation we will say, or some of them twice removed, 
some of them once removed, some of them thrice re- 
moved, some of them a fourth removed from bar- 
barism, but the bulk of them only twice. We taught 
them that there was a God. We gave them what little 
knowledge of civilization they have to-day. We taught 
them to tell the truth. We taught them not to steal. We 
gave them those characteristics which differentiate the 
barbarian and savage from the civilized man. 

Slavery died, and it ought to have died. The South 
was not responsible for it. It had been recognized in the 
Constitution. It had been guaranteed. The slaves had 
not been brought from Africa in southern ships. The 
barbarian was civilized by us. You struck the shackles 
off of him. What have you made of him? With all the 
Confederate soldiers gone to war, no woman was 
harmed. With all the white men in the South at home, 
every week some woman is offered up as a sacrifice to 
this African Minotaur. Senators will all recall the myth 
of the Minotaur, the monster which came from the sea 
and ravaged the lands of the Athenians. In order that 
the Athenians might get relief he made an agreement 
that if they would pay a tribute of ten young men and 
young maidens every year he would relieve them from 
this depredation. The Minotaur was killed by Theseus, 
but, before this happened, once a year ten maidens 
were sent to him to be devoured. The South to-day is 
offering up anywhere from 40 to 100 maidens and ma- 
trons to this modern beast that has been bred by fanati- 
cism and political greed.... 

... These negroes move where they please. They have 
a little smattering of education. Some of them have 
white blood in their veins and taught that they are as 
good as the white man, they ask, Why not as good as a 
white woman? And when caste feeling and race pride 
and every instinct that influences and controls the white 
women makes them spurn the thought, rape follows. 
Murder and rape become a monomania. The negro be- 
comes a fiend in human form. 

We can not police those people to-day under the 
fourteenth amendment without taking from the whites 
their own liberties. In my desperation to seek some 
remedy to prevent rape and not have the necessity of 
avenging rape, I have gone so far as to plead with the 
people of the South to inaugurate a passport system, by 
which we should keep in control and under supervision 
all of the wandering classes, white and black. 

Race hatred grows day by day.... 
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WILLIAM L RIORDON 


George Washington Plunkitt is an American success story. The son of Irish immi- 
grants, born into the poorest neighborhood in New York City, Plunkitt quit school 
at the age of eleven to work in a butcher shop. He then worked his way up to 
shop owner, contractor, and millionaire. Of course, the fact that he was one of 
Tammany Hall’s most valuable ward bosses helps to explain that success. 
Starting in 1854, the Democratic organization of Tammany Hall essentially ran 
New York City until 19384. Tammany offered the poor of New York some return on 
their vote. In 1905 the reporter William L. Riordon sought to get inside the work- 
ings of this political machine by interviewing Plunkitt; Riordon heard more than he 
expected. The subtitle of Riordon’s popular book sums it up well: “A series of 
very plain talks on very practical politics, delivered by ex-Senator George 
Washington Plunkitt, the Tammany Philosopher, from his rostrum—the New York 
County Court House bootblack stand.” 


Questions to Consider 


e According to Plunkitt, what is the difference between honest and dishonest 
graft? 


e Was there any way in which Plunkitt was not adhering to basic American val- 


ues by maximizing his profit? 


e How can anyone, such as Plunkitt, object to civil service reform? 


e What role do ideas play in politics? 


Honest Graft and Dishonest Graft 


Everybody is talkin’ these days about Tammany men 
growin’ rich on graft, but nobody thinks of drawin’ the 
distinction between honest graft and dishonest graft. 
There’s all the difference in the world between the two. 
Yes, many of our men have grown rich in politics. [ 
have myself. I’ve made a big fortune out of the game, 
and I’m gettin’ richer every day, but I’ve not gone in for 
dishonest graft—blackmailin’ gamblers, saloonkeepers, 


Source: William L. Riordon, Plunkitt of Tamany Hall (New 
York, 1905), pp. 3-6, 11-20, 25-28, 81-83. 


disorderly people, etc.—and neither has any of the men 
who have made big fortunes in politics. 

There’s an honest graft, and I’m an example of how it 
works. I might sum up the whole thing by sayin’: “I 
seen my opportunities and I took ‘em.” 

Just let me explain by examples. My party’s in power 
in the city, and it’s goin’ to undertake a lot of public im- 
provements. Well, I’m tipped off, say, that they’re going 
to lay out a new park at a certain place. 

I see my opportunity and I take it. I go to that place 
and I buy up all the land I can in the neighborhood. 
Then the board of this or that makes its plan public, and 
there is a rush to get my land, which nobody cared par- 
ticular for before. 
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Ain't it perfectly honest to charge a good price and 
make a profit on my investment and foresight? Of 
course, it is. Well, that’s honest graft. 

Or supposin’ it’s a new bridge they’re goin’ to build. 
I get tipped off and I buy as much property as I can that 
has to be taken for approaches. I sell at my own price 
later on and drop some more money in the bank. 

Wouldn’t you? It’s just like lookin’ ahead in Wall 
Street or in the coffee or cotton market. It’s honest graft, 
and I’m lookin’ for it every day in the year. I will tell 
you frankly that I’ve got a good lot of it, too. 

I'll tell you of one case. They were goin’ to fix up a 
big park, no matter where. I got on to it, and went 
lookin’ about for land in that neighborhood. 

I could get nothin’ at a bargain but a big piece of 
swamp, but I took it fast enough and held on to it. What 
turned out was just what I counted on. They couldn't 
make the park complete without Plunkitt’s swamp, and 
they had to pay a good price for it. Anything dishonest 
in that? 

Up in the watershed I made some money, too. | 
bought up several bits of land there some years ago and 
made a pretty good guess that they would be bought up 
for water purposes later by the city. 

Somehow, I always guessed about right, and should- 
n't I enjoy the profit of my foresight? It was rather 
amusin’ when the condemnation commissioners came 
along and found piece after piece of the land in the 
name of George Plunkitt of the Fifteenth Assembly 
District, New York City. They wondered how I knew 
just what to buy. The answer is—I seen my opportunity 
and I took it. I haven’t confined myself to land; any- 
thing that pays is in my line. 

For instance, the city is repavin’ a street and has sev- 
eral hundred thousand old granite blocks to sell. I am 
on hand to buy, and I know just what they are worth. 

How?. Never mind that. I had a sort of monopoly of 
this business for a while, but once a newspaper tried to 
do me. It got some outside men to come over from 
Brooklyn and New Jersey to bid against me. 

Was I done? Not much. I went to each of the men and 
said: “How many of these 250,000 stones do you want?” 
One said 20,000, and another wanted 15,000, and other 
wanted 10,000. I said: “All right, let me bid for the lot, 
and I'll give each of you all you want for nothin’.” 

They agreed, of course. Then the auctioneer yelled: 
“How much am I bid for these 250,000 fine pavin’ 
stones?” 

“Two dollars and fifty cents,” says I. 

“Two dollars and fifty cents!” screamed the auction- 
eer. “Oh, that’s a joke! Give me a real bid.” 

He found the bid was real enough. My rivals stood 
silent. I got the lot for $2.50 and gave them their share. 
That’s how the attempt to do Plunkitt ended, and that’s 
how all such attempts end. 
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I’ve told you how I got rich by honest graft. Now, let 
me tell you that most politicians who are accused of 
robbin’ the city get rich the same way. 

They didn’t steal a dollar from the city treasury. They 
just seen their opportunities and took them. That is 
why, when a reform administration comes in and 
spends a half million dollars in tryin’ to find the public 
robberies they talked about in the campaign, they don’t 
find them. 

The books are always all right. The money in the city 
treasury is all right. Everything is all right. All they can 
show is that the Tammany heads of departments looked 
after their friends, within the law, and gave them what 
opportunities they could to make honest graft. Now, let 
me tell you that’s never goin’ to hurt Tammany with the 
people. Every good man looks after his friends, and any 
man who doesn’t isn’t likely to be popular. If I have 
a good thing to hand out in private life, I give it to a 
friend. Why shouldn’t I do the same in public life? 

Another kind of honest graft. Tammany has raised a 
good many salaries. There was an awful howl by the re- 
formers, but don’t you know that Tammany gains ten 
votes for every one it lost by salary raisin’? 

The Wall Street banker thinks it shameful to raise a 
department clerk’s salary from $1500 to $1800 a year, 
but every man who draws a salary himself says: “That’s 
all right. I wish it was me.” And he feels very much like 
votin’ the Tammany ticket on election day, just out of 
sympathy. 

Tammany was beat in 1901 because the people were 
deceived into believin’ that it worked dishonest graft. 
They didn’t draw a distinction between dishonest and 
honest graft, but they saw that some Tammany men 
grew rich, and supposed they had been robbin’ the city 
treasury or levyin’ blackmail on disorderly houses, or 
workin’ in with the gamblers and lawbreakers. 

As a matter of policy, if nothing else, why should the 
Tammany leaders go into such dirty business, when 
there is so much honest graft lyin’ around when they 
are in power? Did you ever consider that? 

Now, in conclusion, I want to say that I don’t own a 
dishonest dollar. If my worst enemy was given the job 
of writin’ my epitaph when I’m gone, he couldn’t do 
more than write: 

“George W. Plunkitt. He Seen His Opportunities, and 
He Took ’Em.”... 


The Curse of Civil Service Reform 


This civil service law is the biggest fraud of the age. It is 
the curse of the nation. There can’t be no real patriotism 
while it lasts. How are you goin’ to interest our young 
men in their country if you have no offices to give them 
when they work for their party? Just look at things in 
this city today. There are ten thousand good offices, but 
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we can’t get at more than a few hundred of them. How 
are we goin’ to provide for the thousands of men who 
worked for the Tammany ticket? It can’t be done. These 
men were full of patriotism a short time ago. They ex- 
pected to be servin’ their city, but when we tell them 
that we can’t place them, do you think their patriotism 
is goin’ to last? Not much. They say: “What's the use of 
workin’ for your country anyhow? There’s nothin’ in 
the game.” And what can they do? I don’t know, but I’ll 
tell you what I do know. I know more than one young 
man in past years who worked for the ticket and was 
just overflowin’ with patriotism, but when he was 
knocked out by the civil service humbug he got to hate 
his country and became an Anarchist. 

This ain’t no exaggeration. I have good reason for 
sayin’ that most of the Anarchists in this city today are 
men who ran up against civil service examinations. 
Isn’t it enough to make a man sour on his country when 
he wants to serve it and won’t be allowed unless he an- 
swers a lot of fool questions about the number of cubic 
inches of water in the Atlantic and the quality of sand in 
the Sahara desert? There was once a bright young man 
in my district who tackled one of these examinations. 
The next I heard of him he had settled down in Herr 
Most’s saloon smokin’ and drinkin’ beer and talkin’ so- 
cialism all day. Before that time he had never drank 
anything but whisky. I knew what was comin’ when a 
young Irishman drops whisky and takes to beer and 
long pipes in a German saloon. That young man is 
today one of the wildest Anarchists in town. And just to 
think! He might be a patriot but for that cussed civil 
service. 

...What did the people mean when they voted for 
Tammany? What is representative government, any- 
how? Is it all a fake that this is a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people? If it isn’t a fake, 
then why isn’t the people’s voice obeyed and Tammany 
men put in all the offices? 

When the people elected Tammany, they knew just 
what they were doin’. We didn’t put up any false pre- 
tenses. We didn’t go in for humbug civil service and all 
that rot. We stood as we have always stood, for re- 
wardin’ the men that won the victory. They call that the 
spoils system. All right; Tammany is for the spoils sys- 
tem, and when we go in we fire every anti-Tammany 
man from office that can be fired under the law. It’s an 
elastic sort of law and you can bet it will be stretched to 
the limit. Of course the Republican State Civil Service 
Board will stand in the way of our local Civil Service 
Commission all it can; but say!—suppose we carry the 
State sometime, won’t we fire the upstate Board all 
right? Or we'll make it work in harmony with the local 
board, and that means that Tammany will get every- 
thing in sight. I know that the civil service humbug is 


stuck into the constitution, too, but, as Tim Campbell 
said: “What's the constitution among friends?” 

Say, the people’s voice is smothered by the cursed 
civil service law; it is the root of all evil in our govern- 
ment. You hear of this thing or that thing goin’ wrong in 
the nation, the State or the city. Look down beneath the 
surface and you can trace everything wrong to civil 
service. I have studied the subject and I know. The civil 
service humbug is underminin’ our institutions and if a 
halt ain’t called soon this great republic will tumble 
down like a Park Avenue house when they were 
buildin’ the subway, and on its ruins will rise another 
Russian government. 

This is an awful serious proposition. Free silver and 
the tariff and imperialism and the Panama Canal are tri- 
flin’ issues when compared to it. We could worry along 
without any of these things, but civil service is sappin’ 
the foundation of the whole shootin’ match. Let me 
argue it out for you. I ain’t up on sillygisms, but I can 
give you some arguments that nobody can answer. 

First, this great and glorious country was built up by 
political parties; second, parties can’t hold together if 
their workers don’t get the offices when they win; third, 
if the parties go to pieces, the government they built up 
must go to pieces, too; fourth, then there’ll be h——— 
to pay. 

Could anything be clearer than that? Say, honest 
now; can you answer that argument? Of course you 
won’t deny that the government was built up by the 
great parties. That’s history, and you can’t go back of 
the returns. As to my second proposition, you can’t 
deny that either. When parties can’t get offices, they’Il 
bust.... How are you goin’ to keep up patriotism if this 
thing goes on? You can’t do it. Let me tell you that pa- 
triotism has been dying out fast for the last twenty 
years. Before then when a party won, its workers got 
everything in sight. That was somethin’ to make a man 
patriotic. Now, when a party wins and its men come 
forward and ask for their rewards, the reply is, “Nothin’ 
doin’, unless you can answer a list of questions about 
Egyptian mummies and how many years it will take for 
a bird to wear out a mass of iron as big as the earth by 
steppin’ on it once in a century?” 

I have studied politics and men for forty-five years, 
and I see how things are driftin’. Sad indeed is the 
change that has come over the young men, even in my 
district, where I try to keep up the fire of patriotism 
by gettin’ a lot of jobs for my constituents, whether 
Tammany is in or out. The boys and men don’t get ex- 
cited any more when they see a United States flag or 
hear “The Star-Spangled Banner.” They don’t care no 
more for firecrackers on the Fourth of July. And why 
should they? What is there in it for them? They know 
that no matter how hard they work for their country in 
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a campaign, the jobs will go to fellows who can tell 
about the mummies and the bird steppin’ on the iron. 
Are you surprised then that the young men of the coun- 
try are beginnin’ to look coldly on the flag and don’t 
care to put up a nickel for firecrackers? 

Say, let me tell of one case. After the battle of San 
Juan Hill, the Americans found a dead man with a light 
complexion, red hair and blue eyes. They could see he 
wasn’t a Spaniard, although he had on a Spanish uni- 
form. Several officers looked him over, and then a pri- 
vate of the Seventy-first Regiment saw him and yelled, 
“Good Lord, that’s Flaherty.” That man grew up in my 
district, and he was once the most patriotic American 
boy on the West Side. He couldn’t see a flag without 
yellin’ himself hoarse. 

Now, how did he come to be lying dead with a 
Spanish uniform on? I found out all about it, and I'll 
vouch for the story. Well, in the municipal campaign of 
1897, that young man, chockful of patriotism, worked 
day and night for the Tammany ticket. Tammany won, 
and the young man determined to devote his life to the 
service of the city. He picked out a place that would suit 
him, and sent in his application to the head of depart- 
ment. He got a reply that he must take a civil service ex- 
amination to get the place. He didn’t know what these 
examinations were, so he went, all lighthearted, to the 
Civil Service Board. He read the questions about the 
mummies, the bird on the iron, and all the other fool 
questions—and he left that office an enemy of the coun- 
try that he had loved so well. The mummies and the 
bird blasted his patriotism. He went to Cuba, enlisted in 
the Spanish army at the breakin’ out of the war, and 
died fightin’ his country. 

That is but one victim of the infamous civil service.... 

Now, what is goin’ to happen when civil service 
crushes out patriotism? Only one thing can happen: the 
republic will go to pieces. Then a czar or a sultan will 
turn up, which brings me to the fourthly of my argu- 
ment—that is, there will be h——— to pay. And that 

in’t no lie. 


Reformers Only Mornin’ Glories 


College professors and philosophers who go up in a 
balloon to think are always discussin’ the question: 
“Why Reform Administrations Never Succeed Them- 
selves!” The reason is plain to anybody who has 
learned the a, b, c of politics. 

I can’t tell just how many of these movements I’ve 
seen started in New York during my forty years in pol- 
itics, but I can tell you how many have lasted more than 
a few years—none. There have been reform committees 
of fifty, of sixty, of seventy, of one hundred and all sorts 
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of numbers that started out to do up the regular politi- 
cal organizations. They were mornin’ glories—looked 
lovely in the mornin’ and withered up in a short time, 
while the regular machines went on flourishin’ forever, 
like fine old oaks. Say, that’s the first poetry I ever 
worked off. Ain’t it great? 

Just look back a few years. You remember the 
People’s Municipal League that nominated Frank Scott 
for mayor in 1890? Do you remember the reformers that 
got up that league? Have you ever heard of them since? 
I haven’t. Scott himself survived because he had always 
been a first-rate politician, but you’d have to look in the 
newspaper almanacs of 1891 to find out who made up 
the People’s Municipal League. Oh, yes! I remember 
one name: Ollie Teall; dear, pretty Ollie and his big dog. 
They’re about all that’s left of the League. 

Now take the reform movement of 1894. A lot of 
good politicians joined in that—the Republicans, the 
State Democrats, the Stecklerites and the O’Brienites, 
and they gave us a lickin’, but the real reform part of the 
affair, the Committee of Seventy that started the thing 
goin’, what’s become of those reformers? What's be- 
come of Charles Stewart Smith? Where’s Bangs? Do 
you ever hear of Cornell, the iron man, in politics now? 
Could a search party find R. W. G. Welling? Have 
you seen the name of Fulton McMahon or McMahon 
Fulton—I ain’t sure which—in the papers lately? Or 
Preble Tucker? Or—but it’s no use to go through the list 
of the reformers who said they sounded in the death 
knell of Tammany in 1894. They’re gone for good, and 
Tammany’s pretty well, thank you. They did the talkin’ 
and posin’, and the politicians in the movement got all 
the plums. It’s always the case. 

The Citizens’ Union has lasted a little bit longer than 
the reform crowd that went before them, but that’s be- 
cause they learned a thing or two from us. They learned 
how to put up a pretty good bluff—and bluff counts a 
lot in politics. With only a few thousand members, they 
had the nerve to run the whole Fusion movement, make 
the Republicans and other organizations come to their 
headquarters to select a ticket and dictate what every 
candidate must do or not do. I love nerve, and I’ve had 
a sort of respect for the Citizens’ Union lately, but the 
Union can’t last. Its people haven’t been trained to pol- 
itics, and whenever Tammany calls their bluff they lay 
right down. You'll never hear of the Union again after a 
year or two. 

And, by the way, what’s become of the good govern- 
ment clubs, the political nurseries of a few years ago?... 
What's become of the infants who were to grow up and 
show us how to govern the city? I know what's become 
of the nursery that was started in my district. You can 
find pretty much the whole outfit over in my headquar- 
ters, Washington Hall. 
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The fact is that a reformer can’t last in politics. He 
can make a show for a while, but he always comes 
down like a rocket. Politics is as much a regular busi- 
ness as the grocery or the dry-goods or the drug busi- 
ness. You've got to be trained up to it or you’re sure to 
fail. Suppose a man who knew nothing about the gro- 
cery trade suddenly went into the business and tried to 
conduct it according to his own ideas. Wouldn't he 
make a mess of it? He might make a splurge for a while, 
as long as his money lasted, but his store would soon be 
empty. It’s just the same with a reformer. He hasn’t been 
brought up in the difficult business of politics and he 
makes a mess of it every time. 

I’ve been studyin’ the political game for forty-five 
years, and I don’t know it all yet. I’m learnin’ somethin’ 
all the time. How, then, can you expect what they call 
“business men” to turn into politics all at once and 
make a success of it? It is just as if I went up to 
Columbia University and started to teach Greek. They 
usually last about as long in politics as I would last at 
Columbia. 

You can’t begin too early in politics if you want to 
succeed at the game. I began several years before I 
could vote, and so did every successful leader in 
Tammany Hall. When I was twelve years old I made 
myself useful around the district headquarters and did 
work at all the polls on election day. Later on, I hustled 
about gettin’ out voters who had jags on or who were 
too lazy to come to the polls. There’s a hundred ways 
that boys can help, and they get an experience that’s the 
first real step in statesmanship. Show me a boy that 
hustles for the organization on election day, and I'll 
show you a comin’ statesman. 

...Of course, you may have some business or occu- 
pation on the side, but the great business of your life 
must be politics if you want to succeed in it.... 


To Hold Your District: Study Human Nature 
and Act Accordin’ 


There’s only one way to hold a district: you must study 
human nature and act accordin’. You can’t study 
human nature in books. Books is a hindrance more than 
anything else. If you have been to college, so much the 
worse for you. You'll have to unlearn all you learned 
before you can get right down to human nature, and 
unlearnin’ takes a lot of time. Some men can never for- 
get what they learned at college. Such men may get to 
be district leaders by a fluke, but they never last. 

To learn real human nature you have to go among 
the people, see them and be seen. I know every man, 
woman, and child in the Fifteenth District, except them 
that’s been born this summer—and I know some of 
them, too. I know what they like and what they don’t 


like, what they are strong at and what they are weak in, 
and I reach them by approachin’ at the right side. 

For instance, here’s how I gather in the young men. I 
hear of a young feller that’s proud of his voice, thinks 
that he can sing fine. I ask him to come around to 
Washington Hall and join our Glee Club. He comes and 
sings, and he’s a follower of Plunkitt for life. Another 
young feller gains a reputation as a baseball player in a 
vacant lot. I bring him into our baseball club. That fixes 
him. You'll find him workin’ for my ticket at the polls 
next election day. Then there’s the feller that likes 
rowin’ on the river, the young feller that makes a name 
as a waltzer on his block, the young feller that’s handy 
with his dukes—I rope them all in by givin’ them op- 
portunities to show themselves off. I don’t trouble them 
with political arguments. I just study human nature and 
act accordin’. 

But you may say this game won’t work with the 
high-toned fellers, the fellers that go through college 
and then join the Citizens’ Union. Of course it wouldn't 
work. I have a special treatment for them. I ain’t like the 
patent medicine man that gives the same medicine for 
all diseases. The Citizens’ Union kind of a young man! I 
love him! He’s the daintiest morsel of the lot, and he 
don’t often escape me. 

Before telling you how I catch him, let me mention 
that before the election last year, the Citizens’ Union 
said they had four hundred or five hundred enrolled 
voters in my district. They had a lovely headquarters, 
too, beautiful roll-top desks and the cutest rugs in the 
world. If I was accused of havin’ contributed to fix up 
the nest for them, I wouldn’t deny it under oath. What 
do I mean by that? Never mind. You can guess from the 
sequel, if you’re sharp. 

Well, election day came. The Citizens’ Union’s candi- 
date for Senator, who ran against me, just polled five 
votes in the district, while I polled something more than 
14,000 votes. What became of the 400 or 500 Citizens’ 
Union enrolled voters in my district? Some people 
guessed that many of them were good Plunkitt men all 
along and worked with the Cits just to bring them into 
the Plunkitt camp by election day. You can guess that 
way, too, if you want to. I never contradict stories about 
me, especially in hot weather. I just call your attention 
to the fact that on last election day 395 Citizens’ Union 
enrolled voters in my district were missin’ and unac- 
counted for.... 

As to the older voters, I reach them, too. No, I don’t 
send them campaign literature. That’s rot. People can 
get all the political stuff they want to read—and a good 
deal more, too—in the papers. Who reads speeches, 
nowadays, anyhow? It’s bad enough to listen to them. 
You ain’t goin’ to gain any votes by stuffin’ the letter 
boxes with campaign documents. Like as not you'll lose 
votes, for there’s nothin’ a man hates more than to hear 
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the letter carrier ring his bell and go to the letter box ex- 
pectin’ to find a letter he was lookin’ for, and find only 
a lot of printed politics. I met a man this very mornin’ 
who told me he voted the Democratic State ticket last 
year just because the Republicans kept crammin’ his let- 
ter box with campaign documents. 

What tells in holdin’ your grip on your district is to 
go right down among the poor families and help them 
in the different ways they need help. I’ve got a regular 
system for this. If there’s a fire in Ninth, Tenth, or 
Eleventh Avenue, for example, any hour of the day or 
night, I’m usually there with some of my election dis- 
trict captains as soon as the fire engines. If a family is 
burned out I don’t ask whether they are Republicans 
or Democrats, and I don’t refer them to the Charity 
Organization Society, which would investigate their 
case in a month or two and decide they were worthy of 
help about the time they are dead from starvation. I just 
get quarters for them, buy clothes for them if their 
clothes were burned up, and fix them up till they get 
things runnin’ again. It’s philanthropy, but it’s politics, 
too—mighty good politics. Who can tell how many 
votes one of these fires bring me? The poor are the most 
grateful people in the world, and, let me tell you, they 
have more friends in their neighborhoods than the rich 
have in theirs.... 

Another thing, I can always get a job for a deservin’ 
man. I make it a point to keep on the track of jobs, and 
it seldom happens that I don’t have a few up my sleeve 
ready for use. I know every big employer in the district 
and in the whole city, for that matter, and they ain’t in 
the habit of sayin’ no to me when I ask them for a job. 

And the children—the little roses of the district! Do I 
forget them? Oh, no! They know me, every one of them, 
and they know that a sight of Uncle George and candy 
means the same thing. Some of them are the best kind 
of vote-getters. I’ll tell you a case. Last year a little 
Eleventh Avenue rosebud, whose father is a Repub- 
lican, caught hold of his whiskers on election day and 
said she wouldn't let go till he’d promise to vote for me. 
And she didn’t... 


Bosses Preserve the Nation 


When I retired from the Senate, I thought I would take 
a good, long rest, such a rest as a man needs who has 
held office for about forty years, and has held four dif- 
ferent offices in one year [State Senator, County 
Supervisor, Alderman, and Magistrate] and drawn 
salaries from three of them at the same time. Drawin’ so 
many salaries is rather fatiguin’, you know, and, as I 
said, I started out for a rest; but when I seen how things 
were goin’ in New York State, and how a great big black 
shadow hung over us, I said to myself: “No rest for you, 
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George. Your work ain’t done. Your country still needs 
you and you mustn’t lay down yet.” 

What was the great big black shadow? It was the pri- 
mary election law, amended so as to knock out what are 
called the party bosses by lettin’ in everybody at the 
primaries and givin’ control over them to state officials. 
Oh, yes, that is a good way to do up the so-called 
bosses, but have you ever thought what would become 
of the country if the bosses were put out of business, 
and their places were taken by a lot of cart-tail orators 
and college graduates? It would mean chaos. It would 
be just like takin’ a lot of dry-goods clerks and settin’ 
them to run express trains on the New York Central 
Railroad. It makes my heart bleed to think of it. 
Ignorant people are always talkin’ against party bosses, 
but just wait till the bosses are gone! Then, and not until 
then, will they get the right sort of epitaphs, as Patrick 
Henry or Robert Emmet said. 

Look at the bosses of Tammany Hall in the last 
twenty years. What magnificent men! To them New 
York City owes pretty much all it is today. John Kelly, 
Richard Croker, and Charles F. Murphy—what names 
in American history compares with them, except 
Washington and Lincoln? They built up the grand 
Tammany organization, and the organization built up 
New York. Suppose the city had to depend for the last 
twenty years on irresponsible concerns like the 
Citizens’ Union, where would it be now? You can make 
a pretty good guess if you recall the Strong and Low ad- 
ministrations when there was no boss, and the heads of 
departments were at odds all the time with each other, 
and the Mayor was at odds with the lot of them. They 
spent so much time in arguin’ and makin’ grandstand 
play, that the interests of the city were forgotten. 
Another administration of that kind would put New 
York back a quarter of a century. 

Then see how beautiful a Tammany city government 
runs, with a so-called boss directin’ the whole shootin’ 
match! The machinery moves so noiseless that you 
wouldn’t think there was any. If there’s any differences 
of opinion, the Tammany leader settles them quietly, 
and his orders go every time. How nice it is for the peo- 
ple to feel that they can get up in the mornin’ without 
bein’ afraid of seein’ in the papers that the Commis- 
sioner of Water Supply has sandbagged the Dock 
Commissioner, and that the Mayor and heads of the de- 
partments have been taken to the police court as wit- 
nesses! That’s no joke. I remember that, under Strong, 
some commissioners came very near sandbaggin’ one 
another. 

Of course, the newspapers like the reform adminis- 
tration. Why? Because these administrations, with their 
daily rows, furnish as racy news as prizefights or di- 
vorce cases. Tammany don’t care to get in the papers. It 
goes right along attendin’ to business quietly and only 
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wants to be let alone. That’s one reason why the papers 
are against us. 

Some papers complain that the bosses get rich while 
devotin’ their lives to the interests of the city. What of 
it? If opportunities for turnin’ an honest dollar comes 
their way, why shouldn’t they take advantage of them, 
just as I have done? As I said, in another talk, there is 
honest graft and dishonest graft. The bosses go in for 
the former. There is so much of it in this big town that 
they would be fools to go in for dishonest graft. 

Now, the primary election law threatens to do away 
with the boss and make the city government a 
menagerie. That’s why I can’t take the rest I counted on. 
I’m goin’ to propose a bill for the next session of the leg- 


islature repealin’ this dangerous law, and leavin’ the 
primaries entirely to the organizations themselves, as 
they used to be. Then will return the good old times, 
when our district leaders could have nice comfortable 
primary elections at some place selected by themselves 
and let in only men that they approved of as good 
Democrats. Who is a better judge of the Democracy of a 
man who offers his vote than the leader of the district? 
Who is better equipped to keep out undesirable voters? 

The men who put through the primary law are the 
same crowd that stand for the civil service blight and 
they have the same objects in view—the destruction of 
governments by party, the downfall of the constitution 
and hell generally. 


ME Pa 


Social Ethics (1911) 


JANE ADDAMS 


A social reformer of enormous energy and influence, Jane Addams began her 
long career by opening Hull House in 1889 to help poor immigrant families in 
Chicago. Over the years she launched a number of reform groups, including the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom; worked to change work- 
ing conditions, housing regulations, and the juvenile courts; and was actively in- 
volved in politics, playing a leading role in Theodore Roosevelt’s 1912 campaign 
for the presidency. Addams was often out of step with her times, a champion of 
both racial and gender equality and a pacifist who opposed U.S. entry into World 
War |. At a time of triumphant /aissez-faire ideology, Addams insisted on the duty 
of the individual to help those less fortunate. In 1931 Addams was awarded the 
Nobel prize for peace. Addams wrote a number of books and articles encourag- 
ing people to join her progressive causes, as well as analyzing the motivations 
and methods of reformers. In the process she essentially created the modern job 
of social worker. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ Why should people devote energy to helping others? 
e How can the charity worker overcome cultural differences? 
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Charitable Effort 


All those hints and glimpses of a larger and more satis- 
fying democracy, which literature and our own hopes 
supply, have a tendency to slip away from us and to 
leave us sadly unguided and perplexed when we at- 
tempt to act upon them. 

Our conceptions of morality, as all our other ideas, 
pass through a course of development; the difficulty 
comes in adjusting our conduct, which has become 
hardened into customs and habits, to these changing 
moral conceptions. When this adjustment is not made, 
we suffer from the strain and indecision of believing 
one hypothesis and acting upon another. 

Probably there is no relation in life which our democ- 
racy is changing more rapidly than the charitable rela- 
tion—that relation which obtains between benefactor 
and beneficiary; at the same time there is no point of 
contact in our modern experience which reveals so 
clearly the lack of that equality which democracy im- 
plies. We have reached the moment when democracy 
has made such inroads upon this relationship, that the 
complacency of the old-fashioned charitable man is 
gone forever; while, at the same time, the very need and 
existence of charity, denies us the consolation and free- 
dom which democracy will at last give. 

It is quite obvious that the ethics of none of us are 
clearly defined, and we are continually obliged to act 
in circles of habit, based upon convictions which we 
no longer hold. Thus our estimate of the effect of en- 
vironment and social conditions has doubtless shifted 
faster than our methods of administrating charity 
have changed. Formerly when it was believed that 
poverty was synonymous with vice and laziness, and 
that the prosperous man was the righteous man, char- 
ity was administered harshly with a good conscience; 
for the charitable agent really blamed the individual 
for his poverty, and the very fact of his own superior 
prosperity gave him a certain consciousness of supe- 
rior morality. We have learned since that time to 
measure by other standards, and have ceased to ac- 
cord to the money-earning capacity exclusive respect; 
while it is still rewarded out of all proportion to any 
other, its possession is by no means assumed to imply 
the possession of the highest moral qualities. We have 
learned to judge men by their social virtues as well as 
by their business capacity, by their devotion to intel- 
lectual and disinterested aims, and by their public 
spirit, and we naturally resent being obliged to judge 


Source: Jane Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics (New York, 
1911), pp. 13-20, 22-32, 44-45, 58-59, 63-64, 66-70. 
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poor people so solely upon the industrial side. Our 
democratic instinct instantly takes alarm. It is largely 
in this modern tendency to judge all men by one de- 
mocratic standard, while the old charitable attitude 
commonly allowed the use of two standards, that 
much of the difficulty adheres. We know that unceas- 
ing bodily toil becomes wearing and brutalizing, and 
our position is totally untenable if we judge large 
numbers of our fellows solely upon their success in 
maintaining it. 

The daintily clad charitable visitor who steps into the 
little house made untidy by the vigorous efforts of her 
hostess, the washerwoman, is no longer sure of her su- 
periority to the latter; she recognizes that her hostess 
after all represents social value and industrial use, as 
over against her own parasitic cleanliness and a social 
standing attained only through status. 

The only families who apply for aid to the charitable 
agencies are those who have come to grief on the in- 
dustrial side; it may be through sickness, through loss 
of work, or for other guiltless and inevitable reasons; 
but the fact remains that they are industrially ailing, 
and must be bolstered and helped into industrial 
health. The charity visitor, let us assume, is a young col- 
lege woman, well-bred and open-minded; when she 
visits the family assigned to her, she is often embar- 
rassed to find herself obliged to lay all the stress of her 
teaching and advice upon the industrial virtues, and to 
treat the members of the family almost exclusively as 
factors in the industrial system. She insists that they 
must work and be self-supporting, that the most dan- 
gerous of all situations is idleness, that seeking one’s 
own pleasure, while ignoring claims and responsibili- 
ties, is the most ignoble of actions. The members of her 
assigned family may have other charms and virtues— 
they may possibly be kind and considerate of each 
other, generous to their friends, but it is her business to 
stick to the industrial side. As she daily holds up these 
standards, it often occurs to the mind of the sensitive 
visitor, whose conscience has been made tender by 
much talk of brotherhood and equality, that she has no 
right to say these things; that her untrained hands are 
no more fitted to cope with actual conditions than those 
of her broken-down family. 

The grandmother of the charity visitor could have 
done the industrial preaching very well, because she 
did have the industrial virtues and housewifely train- 
ing. In a generation our experiences have changed, and 
our views with them; but we still keep on in the old 
methods, which could be applied when our con- 
sciences were in line with them, but which are daily be- 
coming more difficult as we divide up into people who 
work with their hands and those who do not. The char- 
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ity visitor belonging to the latter class is perplexed by 
recognitions and suggestions which the situation forces 
upon her. Our democracy has taught us to apply our 
moral teaching all around, and the moralist is rapidly 
becoming so sensitive that when his life does not ex- 
emplify his ethical convictions, he finds it difficult to 
preach. 

Added to this is a consciousness, in the mind of the 
visitor, of a genuine misunderstanding of her motives 
by the recipients of her charity, and by their neighbors. 
Let us take a neighborhood of poor people, and test 
their ethical standards by those of the charity visitor, 
who comes with the best desire in the world to help 
them out of their distress. A most striking incongruity, 
at once apparent, is the difference between the emo- 
tional kindness with which relief is given by one poor 
neighbor to another poor neighbor, and the guarded 
care with which relief is given by a charity visitor to a 
charity recipient. The neighborhood mind is at once 
confronted not only by the difference of method, but by 
an absolute clashing of two ethical standards. 

A very little familiarity with the poor districts of any 
city is sufficient to show how primitive and genuine are 
the neighborly relations. There is the greatest willing- 
ness to lend or borrow anything, and all the residents of 
the given tenement know the most intimate family af- 
fairs of all the others. The fact that the economic condi- 
tion of all alike is on a most precarious level makes the 
ready outflow of sympathy and material assistance the 
most natural thing in the world. There are numberless 
instances of self-sacrifice quite unknown in the circles 
where greater economic advantages make that kind of 
intimate knowledge of one’s neighbors impossible. An 
Irish family in which the man has lost his place, and the 
woman is struggling to eke out the scanty savings by 
day’s work, will take in the widow and her five chil- 
dren who have been turned into the street, without a 
moment’s reflection upon the physical discomforts in- 
volved.... 

The evolutionists tell us that the instinct to pity, the 
impulse to aid his fellows, served man at a very early 
period, as a rude rule of right and wrong. There is no 
doubt that this rude rule still holds among many people 
with whom charitable agencies are brought into con- 
tact, and that their ideas of right and wrong are quite 
honestly outraged by the methods of these agencies. 
When they see the delay and caution with which relief 
is given, it does not appear to them a conscientious 
scruple, but as the cold and calculating action of a self- 
ish man. It is not the aid that they are accustomed to re- 
ceive from their neighbors, and they do not understand 
why the impulse which drives people to “be good to the 
poor” should be so severely supervised. They feel, re- 
motely, that the charity visitor is moved by motives that 
are alien and unreal. They may be superior motives, but 
they are different, and they are “agin nature.” They can- 


not comprehend why a person whose intellectual per- 
ceptions are stronger than his natural impulses, should 
go into charity work at all. The only man they are ac- 
customed to see whose intellectual perceptions are 
stronger than his tenderness of heart, is the selfish and 
avaricious man who is frankly “on the make.” If the 
charity visitor is such a person, why does she pretend to 
like the poor? Why does she not go into business at 
once? 

We may say, of course, that it is a primitive view of. 
life, which thus confuses intellectuality and business 
ability; but it is a view quite honestly held by many 
poor people who are obliged to receive charity from 
time to time. In moments of indignation the poor have 
been known to say: “What do you want, anyway? If 
you have nothing to give us, why not let us alone and 
stop your questionings and investigations?” “They in- 
vestigated me for three weeks, and in the end gave me 
nothing but a black character,” a little woman has been 
heard to assert. This indignation, which is for the most 
part taciturn, and a certain kindly contempt for her abil- 
ities, often puzzles the charity visitor. The latter may be 
explained by the standard of worldly success which the 
visited families hold. Success does not ordinarily go, in 
the minds of the poor, with charity and kindhearted- 
ness, but rather with the opposite qualities. The rich 
landlord is he who collects with sternness, who accepts 
no excuse, and will have his own. There are moments of 
irritation and of real bitterness against him, but there is 
still admiration, because he is rich and successful. The 
good-natured landlord, he who pities and spares his 
poverty-pressed tenants, is seldom rich. He often lives 
in the back of his house, which he has owned for a long 
time, perhaps has inherited; but he has been able to ac- 
cumulate little. He commands the genuine love and de- 
votion of many a poor soul, but he is treated with a 
certain lack of respect. In one sense he is a failure. The 
charity visitor, just because she is a person who con- 
cerns herself with the poor, receives a certain amount of 
this good-natured and kindly contempt, sometimes real 
affection, but little genuine respect. The poor are accus- 
tomed to help each other and to respond according to 
their kindliness; but when it comes to worldly judg- 
ment, they use industrial success as the sole standard. 
In the case of the charity visitor who has neither natural 
kindness nor dazzling riches, they are deprived of both 
standards, and they find it of course utterly impossible 
to judge of the motive of organized charity. 

Even those of us who feel most sorely the need of 
more order in altruistic effort and see the end to be de- 
sired, find something distasteful in the juxtaposition of 
the words “organized” and “charity.” We say in defence 
that we are striving to turn this emotion into a motive, 
that pity is capricious, and not to be depended on; that 
we mean to give it the dignity of conscious duty. But at 
bottom we distrust a little a scheme which substitutes a 
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theory of social conduct for the natural promptings of 
the heart, even although we appreciate the complexity 
of the situation. The poor man who has fallen into dis- 
tress, when he first asks aid, instinctively expects ten- 
derness, consideration, and forgiveness. If it is the first 
time, it has taken him long to make up his mind to take 
the step. He comes somewhat bruised and battered, and 
instead of being met with warmth of heart and sympa- 
thy, he is at once chilled by an investigation and an inti- 
mation that he ought to work. He does not recognize 
the disciplinary aspect of the situation.... 

‘When the agent or visitor appears among the poor, 
and they discover that under certain conditions food 
and rent and medical aid are dispensed from some un- 
known source, every man, woman, and child is quick to 
learn what the conditions may be, and to follow them. 
Though in their eyes a glass of beer is quite right and 
proper when taken as any self-respecting man should 
take it; though they know that cleanliness is an expen- 
sive virtue which can be required of few; though they 
realize that saving is well-nigh impossible when but a 
few cents can be laid by at a time; though their feeling 
for the church may be something quite elusive of defini- 
tion and quite apart from daily living: to the visitor they 
gravely laud temperance and cleanliness and thrift and 
religious observance. The deception in the first in- 
stances arises from a wondering inability to understand 
the ethical ideals which can require such impossible 
virtues, and from an innocent desire to please. It is easy 
to trace the development of the mental suggestions thus 
received. When A discovers that B, who is very little 
worse off than he, receives good things from an inex- 
haustible supply intended for the poor at large, he feels 
that he too has a claim for his share, and step by step 
there is developed the competitive spirit which so hor- 
rifies charity visitors when it shows itself in a tendency 
to “work” the relief-giving agencies.... 

If a poor woman knows that her neighbor next door 
has no shoes, she is quite willing to lend her own, that 
her neighbor may go decently to mass, or to work; for 
she knows the smallest item about the scanty wardrobe, 
and cheerfully helps out. When the charity visitor 
comes in, all the neighbors are baffled as to what her 
circumstances may be. They know she does not need a 
new pair of shoes, and rather suspect that she has a 
dozen pairs at home; which, indeed, she sometimes has. 
They imagine untold stores which they may call upon, 
and her most generous gift is considered niggardly, 
compared with what she might do. She ought to get 
new shoes for the family all round, “she sees well 
enough that they need them.” It is no more than the 
neighbor herself would do, has practically done, when 
she lent her own shoes. The charity visitor has broken 
through the natural rule of giving, which, in a primitive 
society, is bounded only by the need of the recipient and 
the resources of the giver; and she gets herself into un- 
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told trouble when she is judged by the ethics of that 
primitive society. 

The neighborhood understands the selfish rich 
people who stay in their own part of town, where all 
their associates have shoes and other things. Such 
people don’t bother themselves about the poor; they 
are like the rich landlords of the neighborhood experi- 
ence. But this lady visitor, who pretends to be good to 
the poor, and certainly does talk as though she were 
kind-hearted, what does she come for, if she does not 
intend to give them things which are so plainly 
needed? 

The visitor says, sometimes, that in holding her poor 
family so hard to a standard of thrift she is really break- 
ing down a rule of higher living which they formerly 
possessed; that saving, which seems quite commend- 
able in a comfortable part of town, appears almost crim- 
inal in a poorer quarter where the next-door neighbor 
needs food, even if the children of the family do not. 

She feels the sordidness of constantly being obliged 
to urge the industrial view of life. The benevolent indi- 
vidual of fifty years ago honestly believed that industry 
and self-denial in youth would result in comfortable 
possessions for old age. It was, indeed, the method he 
had practised in his own youth, and by which he had 
probably obtained whatever fortune he possessed. He 
therefore reproved the poor family for indulging their 
children, urged them to work long hours, and was ut- 
terly untouched by many scruples which afflict the con- 
temporary charity visitor. She says sometimes, “Why 
must I talk always of getting work and saving money, 
the things I know nothing about? If it were anything 
else I had to urge, I could do it; anything like Latin 
prose, which I had worried through myself, it would 
not be so hard.” But she finds it difficult to connect the 
experiences of her youth with the experiences of the 
visited family. 

Because of this diversity in experience, the visitor is 
continually surprised to find that the safest platitude 
may be challenged. She refers quite naturally to the 
“horrors of the saloon,” and discovers that the head of 
her visited family does not connect them with “horrors” 
at all. He remembers all the kindnesses he has received 
there, the free lunch and treating which goes on, even 
when a man is out of work and not able to pay up; the 
loan of five dollars he got there when the charity visitor 
was miles away and he was threatened with eviction. 
He may listen politely to her reference to “horrors,” but 
considers it only “temperance talk.”... 

The struggle for existence, which is so much harsher 
among people near the edge of pauperism, sometimes 
leaves ugly marks on character, and the charity visitor 
finds these indirect results most mystifying. Parents 
who work hard and anticipate an old age when they 
can no longer earn, take care that their children shall ex- 
pect to divide their wages with them from the very first. 
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Such a parent, when successful, impresses the imma- 
ture nervous system of the child thus tyrannically es- 
tablishing habits of obedience, so that the nerves and 
will may not depart from this control when the child is 
older. The charity visitor, whose family relation is lifted 
quite out of this, does not in the least understand the in- 
dustrial foundation for this family tyranny.... 

The greatest difficulty is experienced when the two 
standards come sharply together, and when both sides 
make an attempt at understanding and explanation. 
The difficulty of making clear one’s own ethical stand- 
point is at times insurmountable. A woman who had 
bought and sold school books stolen from the school 
fund,—books which are all plainly marked with a red 
stamp,—came to Hull House one morning in great dis- 
tress because she had been arrested, and begged a resi- 
dent “to speak to the judge.” She gave as a reason the 
fact that the House had known her for six years, and 
had once been very good to her when her little girl was 
buried. The resident more than suspected that her visi- 
tor knew the school books were stolen when buying 
them, and any attempt to talk upon that subject was ev- 
idently considered very rude. The visitor wished to get 
out of her trial, and evidently saw no reason why the 
House should not help her. The alderman was out of 
town, so she could not go to him. After a long conver- 
sation the visitor entirely failed to get another point of 
view and went away grieved and disappointed at a re- 
fusal, thinking the resident simply disobliging; wonder- 
ing, no doubt, why such a mean woman had once been 
good to her; leaving the resident, on the other hand, ut- 
terly baffled and in the state of mind she would have 
been in, had she brutally insisted that a little child 
should lift weights too heavy for its undeveloped 
muscles. 

Such a situation brings out the impossibility of sub- 
stituting a higher ethical standard for a lower one with- 
out similarity of experience.... 

Of what use is all this striving and perplexity? Has 
the experience any value? It is certainly genuine, for it 
induces an occasional charity visitor to live in a tene- 
ment house as simply as the other tenants do. It drives 
others to give up visiting the poor altogether, because, 
they claim, it is quite impossible unless the individual 
becomes a member of a sisterhood, which requires, as 
some of the Roman Catholic sisterhoods do, that the 
member first take the vows of obedience and poverty, 
so that she can have nothing to give save as it is first 
given to her, and thus she is not harassed by a constant 
attempt at adjustment. 

Both the tenement-house resident and the sister as- 
sume to have put themselves upon the industrial level 
of their neighbors, although they have left out the most 
awful element of poverty, that of imminent fear of star- 
vation and a neglected old age. 


The young charity visitor who goes from a family 
living upon a most precarious industrial level to her 
own home in a prosperous part of the city, if she is sen- 
sitive at all, is never free from perplexities which our 
growing democracy forces upon her. 

We sometimes say that our charity is too scientific, 
but we would doubtless be much more correct in our 
estimate if we said that it is not scientific enough.... 

Let us take the example of a timid child, who cries 
when he is put to bed because he is afraid of the dark. 
The “soft-hearted” parent stays with him, simply be- 
cause he is sorry for him and wants to comfort him. The 
scientifically trained parent stays with him, because he 
realizes that the child is in a stage of development in 
which his imagination has the best of him, and in which 
it is impossible to reason him out of a belief in ghosts. 
These two parents, wide apart in point of view, after all 
act much alike, and both very differently from the 
pseudo-scientific parent, who acts from dogmatic con- 
viction and is sure he is right. He talks of developing his 
child’s self-respect and good sense, and leaves him to 
cry himself to sleep, demanding powers of self-control 
and development which the child does not possess. 
There is no doubt that our development of charity 
methods has reached this pseudo-scientific and stilted 
stage. We have learned to condemn unthinking, ill- 
regulated kind-heartedness, and we take great pride in 
mere repression much as the stern parent tells the visi- 
tor below how admirably he is rearing the child, who is 
hysterically crying upstairs and laying the foundation 
for future nervous disorders. The pseudo-scientific 
spirit, or rather, the undeveloped stage of our philan- 
thropy, is perhaps most clearly revealed in our tendency 
to lay constant stress on negative action. “Don’t give;” 
“don’t break down self-respect,” we are constantly told. 
We distrust the human impulse as well as the teachings 
of our own experience, and in their stead substitute 
dogmatic rules for conduct. We forget that the accumu- 
lation of knowledge and the holding of convictions 
must finally result in the application of that knowledge 
and those convictions to life itself... 

The Hebrew prophet made three requirements from 
those who would join the great forward-moving pro- 
cession led by Jehovah. “To love mercy” and at the 
same time “to do justly” is the difficult task; to fulfil 
the first requirement alone is to fall into the error of in- 
discriminate giving with all its disastrous results; to 
fulfil the second solely is to obtain the stern policy of 
withholding, and it results in such a dreary lack of 
sympathy and understanding that the establishment 
of justice is impossible. It may be that the combination 
of the two can never be attained save as we fulfil still 
the third requirement—“to walk humbly with God,” 
which may mean to walk for many dreary miles be- 
side the lowliest of His creatures, not even in that 
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peace of mind which the company of the humble is 
popularly supposed to afford, but rather with the 
pangs and throes to which the poor human under- 
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standing is subjected whenever it attempts to compre- 
hend the meaning of life. 
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Winner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1912, Elihu Root was one of the most re- 
spected men in America. Though essentially conservative, Root favored the cau- 
tious progressive reforms fostered by Theodore Roosevelt, for whom he had 
served as secretary of war and secretary of state. Elected to the U.S. Senate from 
New York, Root worked for change, carefully and slowly effected. The following 
speech was delivered as one of the Stafford Little Lectures at Princeton 


University. 


Questions to Consider 


e |n what way was Root’s attitude toward participatory democracy different from 


that of more liberal progressives? 


e How does one determine what change is appropriate? 


the civilized nations at the present time. One is an 
assault by socialism against the individualism 
which underlies the social system of western civiliza- 
tion. The other is an assault against existing institutions 
upon the ground that they do not adequately protect 
and develop the existing social order. It is of this latter 
process in our own country that I wish to speak, and I 
assume an agreement, that the right of individual lib- 
erty and the inseparable right of private property which 
lie at the foundation of our modern civilization ought to 
be maintained. 
...Production and commerce pay no attention to state 
lines. The life of the country is no longer grouped about 


‘Te are two separate processes going on among 


Source: Elihu Root, Addresses on Government and Citizenship 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1916), pp. 79-89, 91-97. 
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state capitals, but about the great centers of continental 
production and trade. The organic growth which must 
ultimately determine the form of institutions has been 
away from the mere union of states towards the union 
of individuals in the relation of national citizenship. 
The same causes have greatly reduced the indepen- 
dence of personal and family life. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury life was simple. The producer and consumer were 
near together and could find each other. Every one who 
had an equivalent to give in property or service could 
readily secure the support of himself and his family 
without asking anything from government except the 
preservation of order. Today almost all Americans are 
dependent upon the action of a great number of other 
persons mostly unknown. About half of our people are 
crowded into the cities and large towns. Their food, 
clothes, fuel, light, water—all come from distant 
sources, of which they are in the main ignorant, through 
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a vast, complicated machinery of production and distri- 
bution with which they have little direct relation. If any- 
thing occurs to interfere with the working of the 
machinery, the consumer is individually helpless. To be 
certain that he and his family may continue to live he 
must seek the power of combination with others, and in 
the end he inevitably calls upon that great combination 
of all citizens which we call government to do some- 
thing more than merely keep the peace—to regulate the 
machinery of production and distribution and safe- 
guard it from interference so that it shall continue to 
work. 

A similar change has taken place in the conditions 
under which a great part of our people engage in the in- 
dustries by which they get their living. Under compara- 
tively simple industrial conditions the relation between 
employer and employee was mainly a relation of indi- 
vidual to individual with individual freedom of con- 
tract and freedom of opportunity essential to equality in 
the commerce of life. Now, in the great manufacturing, 
mining and transportation industries of the country, in- 
stead of the free give and take of individual contract 
there is substituted a vast system of collective bargain- 
ing between great masses of men organized and acting 
through their representatives, or the individual on the 
one side accepts what he can get from superior power 
on the other. In the movement of these mighty forces of 
organization the individual laborer, the individual 
stockholder, the individual consumer, is helpless. 

There has been another change of conditions through 
the development of political organization. The theory of 
political activity which had its origin approximately in 
the administration of President Jackson, and which is 
characterized by Marcy’s declaration that “to the victors 
belong the spoils,” tended to make the possession of of- 
fice the primary and all-absorbing purpose of political 
conflict. A complicated system of party organization 
and representation grew up under which a disciplined 
body of party workers in each state supported each 
other, controlled the machinery of nomination, and thus 
controlled nominations. The members of state legisla- 
tures and other officers, when elected, felt a more acute 
responsibility to the organization which could control 
their renomination than to the electors, and therefore 
became accustomed to shape their conduct according to 
the wishes of the nominating organization. Accordingly 
the real power of government came to be vested to a 
high degree in these unofficial political organizations, 
and where there was a strong man at the head of an or- 
ganization his control came to be something very 
closely approaching dictatorship. Another feature of 
this system aggravated its evils. As population grew, 
political campaigns became more expensive. At the 
same time, as wealth grew, corporations for production 
and transportation increased in capital and extent of op- 


erations and became more dependent upon the protec- 
tion or toleration of government. They found a ready 
means to secure this by contributing heavily to the cam- 
paign funds of political organizations, and therefore 
their influence played a large part in determining who 
should be nominated and elected to office. So that in 
many states political organizations controlled the oper- 
ations of government, in accordance with the wishes of 
the managers of the great corporations. Under these cir- 
cumstances our governmental institutions were not 
working as they were intended to work, and a desire to 
break up and get away from this extra constitutional 
method of controlling our constitutional government 
has caused a great part of the new political methods of 
the last few years. 

It is manifest that the laws which were entirely ade- 
quate, under the conditions of a century ago, to secure 
individual and public welfare must be in many respects 
inadequate to accomplish the same results under all 
these new conditions; and our people are now engaged 
in the difficult but imperative duty of adapting their 
laws to the life of today. The changes in conditions have 
come very rapidly and a good deal of experiment will 
be necessary to find out just what government can do 
and ought to do to meet them. 

The process of devising and trying new laws to meet 
new conditions naturally leads to the question whether 
we need not merely to make new laws but also to mod- 
ify the principles upon which our government is based 
and the institutions of government designed for the ap- 
plication of those principles to the affairs of life. Upon 
this question it is of the utmost importance that we pro- 
ceed with considerate wisdom.... 

When proposals are made to change these institu- 
tions there are certain general considerations which 
should be observed. 

The first consideration is that free government is im- 
possible except through prescribed and established 
governmental institutions, which work out the ends of 
government through many separate human agents, 
each doing his part in obedience to law. Popular will 
cannot execute itself directly except through a mob. 
Popular will cannot get itself executed through an irre- 
sponsible executive, for that is simple autocracy. An ex- 
ecutive limited only by the direct expression of popular 
will cannot be held to responsibility against his will, be- 
cause, having possession of all the powers of govern- 
ment, he can prevent any true, free, and general 
expression adverse to himself, and unless he yields vol- 
untarily he can be overturned only by a revolution.... A 
system with a plebiscite at one end and Louis Napoleon 
at the other could not give France free government; and 
it was only after the humiliation of defeat in a great war 
and the horrors of the Commune that the French people 
were able to establish a government which would really 
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execute their will through carefully devised institutions 
in which they gave their chief executive very little 
power indeed. 

We should, therefore, reject every proposal which in- 
volves the idea that the people can rule merely by vot- 
ing, or merely by voting and having one man or group 
of men to execute their will. 

A second consideration is that in estimating the 
value of any system of governmental institutions due 
regard must be had to the true functions of government 
and to the limitations imposed by nature upon what it 
is possible for government to accomplish. We all know 
of course that we cannot abolish all the evils in this 
world by statute or by the enforcement of statutes, nor 
can we prevent the inexorable law of nature which de- 
crees that suffering shall follow vice, and all the evil 
passions and folly of mankind. Law cannot give to de- 
pravity the rewards of virtue, to indolence the rewards 
of industry, to indifference the rewards of ambition, or 
to ignorance the rewards of learning. The utmost that 
government can do is measurably to protect men, not 
against the wrong they do themselves but against 
wrong done by others, and to promote the long, slow 
process of educating mind and character to a better 
knowledge and nobler standards of life and conduct. 
We know all this, but when we see how much misery 
there is in the world and instinctively cry out against it, 
and when we see some things that government may do 
to mitigate it, we are apt to forget how little after all it is 
possible for any government to do, and to hold the par- 
ticular government of the time and place to a standard 
of responsibility which no government can possibly 
meet. The chief motive power which has moved 
mankind along the course of development which we 
call the progress of civilization has been the sum total of 
intelligent selfishness in a vast number of individuals, 
each working for his own support, his own gain, his 
own betterment. It is that which has cleared the forests 
and cultivated the fields and built the ships and rail- 
roads, made the discoveries and inventions, covered the 
earth with commerce, softened by intercourse the enmi- 
ties of nations and races, and made possible the won- 
ders of literature and of art. Gradually, during the long 
process, selfishness has grown more intelligent, with a 
broader view of individual benefit from the common 
good, and gradually the influences of nobler standards 
of altruism, of justice, and human sympathy have im- 
pressed themselves upon the conception of right con- 
duct among civilized men. But the complete control of 
such motives will be the millennium.... 

A third consideration is that it is not merely useless 
but injurious for government to attempt too much. It is 
manifest that to enable it to deal with the new condi- 
tions I have described we must invest government with 
authority to interfere with the individual conduct of the 
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citizen to a degree hitherto unknown in this country. 
When government undertakes to give the individual 
citizen protection by regulating the conduct of others 
towards him in the field where formerly he protected 
himself by his freedom of contract, it is limiting the lib- 
erty of the citizen whose conduct is regulated and tak- 
ing a step in the direction of paternal government. 
While the new conditions of industrial life make it 
plainly necessary that many such steps shall be taken, 
they should be taken only so far as they are necessary 
and are effective. Interference with individual liberty by 
government should be jealously watched and re- 
strained, because the habit of undue interference de- 
stroys that independence of character without which in 
its citizens no free government can endure. 

We should not forget that while institutions receive 
their form from national character they have a powerful 
reflex influence upon that character. Just so far as a na- 
tion allows its institutions to be moulded by its weak- 
nesses of character rather than by its strength it creates 
an influence to increase weakness at the expense of 
strength. 

The habit of undue interference by government in 
private affairs breeds the habit of undue reliance upon 
government in private affairs at the expense of individ- 
ual initiative, energy, enterprise, courage, independent 
manhood. 

The strength of self-government and the motive 
power of progress must be found in the characters of 
the individual citizens who make up a nation. Weaken 
individual character among a people by comfortable re- 
liance upon paternal government and a nation soon be- 
comes incapable of free self-government and fit only to 
be governed: the higher and nobler qualities of national 
life that make for ideals and effort and achievement be- 
come atrophied and the nation is decadent. 

A fourth consideration is that in the nature of things 
all government must be imperfect because men are im- 
perfect... 

It is not unusual to see governmental methods re- 
formed and after a time, long enough to forget the evils 
that caused the change, to have a new movement for a 
reform which consists in changing back to substantially 
the same old methods that were cast out by the first re- 
form. 

The recognition of shortcomings or inconveniences 
in government is not by itself sufficient to warrant a 
change of system. There should be also an effort to esti- 
mate and compare the short-comings and inconve- 
niences of the system to be substituted, for although 
they may be different they will certainly exist. 

A fifth consideration is that whatever changes in 
government ought to be made, we should follow the 
method which undertakes as one of its cardinal points 
to hold fast that which is good.... Human nature does 
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not change very much. The forces of evil are hard to 
control now as they always have been. It is easy to fail 
and hard to succeed in reconciling liberty and order. In 
dealing with this most successful body of governmental 
institutions the question should not be what sort of gov- 
ernment do you or I think we should have. What you 
and I think on such a subject is of very little value in- 
deed. The question should be: How can we adapt our 
laws and the workings of our government to the new 
conditions which confront us without sacrificing any 
essential element of this system of government which 
has so nobly stood the test of time and without aban- 
doning the political principles which have inspired the 
growth of its institutions? For there are political princi- 
ples, and nothing can be more fatal to self-government 
than to lose sight of them under the influence of appar- 
ent expediency. 

In attempting to answer this question we need not 
trouble ourselves very much about the multitude of ex- 
cited controversies which have arisen over new meth- 
ods of extra constitutional-political organization and 
procedure. Direct nominations, party enrollments, in- 
structions to delegates, presidential preference pri- 
maries, independent nominations, all relate to forms of 
voluntary action outside the proper field of governmen- 
tal institutions. All these new political methods are the 
result of efforts of the rank and file of voluntary parties 
to avoid being controlled by the agents of their own 
party organization, and to get away from real evils in 
the form of undue control by organized minorities with 
the support of organized capital. None of these expedi- 
ents is an end in itself. They are tentative, experimental. 
They are movements not towards something definite 
but away from something definite. They may be incon- 
venient or distasteful to some of us, but no one need be 
seriously disturbed by the idea that they threaten our 
system of government. If they work well they will be an 
advantage. If they work badly they will be abandoned 
and some other expedient will be tried, and the ulti- 
mate outcome will doubtless be an improvement upon 
the old methods.... 

The Constitution of the United States deals in the 
main with essentials. There are some non-essential di- 
rections such as those relating to the methods of elec- 
tion and of legislation, but in the main it sets forth the 
foundations of government in clear, simple, concise 
terms. It is for this reason that it has stood the test of 
more than a century with but slight amendment, while 
the modern state constitutions, into which a multitude 
of ordinary statutory provisions are crowded, have to 
be changed from year to year. The peculiar and essen- 
tial qualities of the government established by the 
Constitution are: 

First, it is representative. 


Second, it recognizes the liberty of the individual cit- 
izen as distinguished from the total mass of citizens, 
and it protects that liberty by specific limitations upon 
the power of government. 

Third, it distributes the legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial powers, which make up the sum total of all gov- 
ernment, into three separate departments, and 
specifically limits the powers of the officers in each de- 
partment. 

Fourth, it superimposes upon a federation of state. 
governments, a national government with sovereignty 
acting directly not merely upon the states, but upon the 
citizens of each state, within a line of limitation drawn 
between the powers of the national government and the 
powers of the state governments. 

Fifth, it makes observance of its limitations requisite 
to the validity of laws, whether passed by the nation or 
by the states, to be judged by the courts of law in each 
concrete case as it arises. 

Every one of these five characteristics of the govern- 
ment established by the Constitution was a distinct ad- 
vance beyond the ancient attempts at popular 
government, and the elimination of any one of them 
would be a retrograde movement and a reversion to a 
former and discarded type of government. In each case 
it would be the abandonment of a distinctive feature of 
government which has succeeded, in order to go back 
and try again the methods of government which have 
failed. Of course we ought not to take such a backward 
step except under the pressure of inevitable necessity. 

The first two of the characteristics which I have enu- 
merated, those which embrace the conception of repre- 
sentative government and the conception of individual 
liberty, were the products of the long process of devel- 
opment of freedom in England and America. They were 
not invented by the makers of the Constitution. They 
have been called inventions of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
They are the chief contributions of that race to the polit- 
ical development of civilization.... 

The initiative and compulsory referendum are at- 
tempts to cure the evils which have developed in our 
practice of representative government by means of a re- 
turn to the old, unsuccessful, and discarded method of 
direct legislation and by rehabilitating one of the most 
impracticable of Rousseau’s theories. Every candid stu- 
dent of our governmental affairs must agree that the 
evils to be cured have been real and that the motive 
which has prompted the proposal of the initiative and 
referendum is commendable. I do not think that these 
expedients will prove wise or successful ways of curing 
these evils for reasons which I will presently indicate; 
but it is not necessary to assume that their trial will be 
destructive of our system of government. They do not 
aim to destroy representative government, but to mod- 
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ify and control it, and were it not that the effect of these 
particular methods is likely to go beyond the intention 
of their advocates they would not interfere seriously 
with representative government except in so far as they 
might ultimately prove to be successful expedients. If 
they did not work satisfactorily they would be aban- 
doned, leaving representative government still in full 
force and effectiveness. 

There is now a limited use of the referendum upon 
certain comparatively simple questions. No one has 
ever successfully controverted the view expressed by 
Burke in his letter to the electors of Bristol, that his con- 
stituents were entitled not merely to his vote but to his 
judgment, even though they might not agree with it.... 

In this field the weakness, both of the initiative and 
of the compulsory referendum, is that they are based 
upon a radical error as to what constitutes the true dif- 
ficulty of wise legislation. The difficulty is not to deter- 
mine what ought to be accomplished but to determine 
how to accomplish it. The affairs with which statutes 
have to deal as a rule involve the working of a great 
number and variety of motives incident to human na- 
ture, and the working of those motives depends upon 
complicated and often obscure facts of production, 
trade, social life, with which men generally are not fa- 
miliar and which require study and investigation to un- 
derstand. Thrusting a rigid prohibition or command 
into the operation of these forces is apt to produce quite 
unexpected and unintended results. Moreover, we al- 
ready have a great body of laws, both statutory and cus- 
tomary, and a great body of judicial decisions as to the 
meaning and effect of existing laws. The result of 
adding a new law to this existing body of laws is that 
we get, not the simple consequence which the words, 
taken by themselves, would seem to require, but a re- 
sultant of forces from the new law taken in connection 
with all existing laws. A very large part of the litigation, 
injustice, dissatisfaction, and contempt for law which 
we deplore, results from ignorant and inconsiderate 
legislation with perfectly good intentions. The only 
safeguard against such evils and the only method by 
which intelligent legislation can be reached is the 
method of full discussion, comparison of views, modifi- 
cation and amendment of proposed legislation in the 
light of discussion and the contribution and conflict of 
many minds. This process can be had only through the 
procedure of representative legislative bodies. Repre- 
sentative government is something more than a device 
to enable the people to have their say when they are too 
numerous to get together and say it. It is something 
more than the employment of experts in legislation. 
Through legislative procedure a different kind of treat- 
ment for legislative questions is secured by concentra- 
tion of responsibility, by discussion, and by opportunity 
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to meet objection with amendment. For this reason the 
attempt to legislate by calling upon the people by pop- 
ular vote to say yes or no to complicated statutes must 
prove unsatisfactory and on the whole injurious. In or- 
dinary cases the voters will not and cannot possibly 
bring to the consideration of proposed statutes the time, 
attention, and knowledge required to determine 
whether such statutes will accomplish what they are in- 
tended to accomplish; and the vote usually will turn 
upon the avowed intention of such proposals rather 
than upon their adequacy to give effect to the 
intention.... 

The measures submitted at one time in some of the 
western states now fill considerable volumes. 

With each proposal the voter’s task becomes more 
complicated and difficult. 

Yet our ballots are already too complicated. The great 
blanket sheets with scores of officers and hundreds of 
names to be marked are quite beyond the intelligent ac- 
tion in detail of nine men out of ten. 

The most thoughtful reformers are already urging 
that the voter’s task be made more simple by giving 
him fewer things to consider and act upon at the same 
time. 

This is the substance of what is called the Short Ballot 
reform; and it is right, for the more questions divide 
public attention the fewer questions the voters really 
decide for themselves on their own judgment and the 
greater the power of the professional politician. 

There is moreover a serious danger to be appre- 
hended from the attempt at legislation by the initiative 
and compulsory referendum, arising from its probable 
effect on the character of representative bodies. These 
expedients result from distrust of legislatures. They are 
based on the assertion that the people are not faithfully 
represented in their legislative bodies, but are misrepre- 
sented. The same distrust has led to the encumbering of 
modern state constitutions by a great variety of minute 
limitations upon legislative power. Many of these con- 
stitutions, instead of being simple framework of gov- 
ernment, are bulky and detailed statutes legislating 
upon subjects which the people are unwilling to trust 
the legislature to deal with. So between the new consti- 
tutions, which exclude the legislatures from power, and 
the referendum, by which the people overrule what 
they do, and the initiative, by which the people legislate 
in their place, the legislative representatives who were 
formerly honored, are hampered, shorn of power, re- 
lieved of responsibility, discredited, and treated as un- 
worthy of confidence. The unfortunate effect of such 
treatment upon the character of legislatures and the 
kind of men who will be willing to serve in them can 
well be imagined. It is the influence of such treatment 
that threatens representative institutions in our country. 
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Granting that there have been evils in our legislative 
system which ought to be cured, I cannot think that this 
is the right way to cure them. It would seem that the 
true way is for the people of the country to address 
themselves to the better performance of their own duty 
in selecting their legislative representatives and in hold- 
ing those representatives to strict responsibility for their 
action. The system of direct nominations, which is easy 
of application in the simple proceeding of selecting 
members of a legislature, and the short ballot reform 


aim at accomplishing that result. I think that along 
these lines the true remedy is to be found. No system of 
self-government will continue successful unless the vot- 
ers have sufficient public spirit to perform their own 
duty at the polls, and the attempt to reform government 
by escaping from the duty of selecting honest and capa- 
ble representatives, under the idea that the same voters 
who fail to perform that-duty will faithfully perform the 
far more onerous and difficult duty of legislation, seems 
an exhibition of weakness rather than of progress. 
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Linking progressivism and patriotism throughout his career, Theodore Roosevelt 
sought to define Americanism as a distinct culture marked by social equality. At 
the same time, he maintained that the United States must be strong and activ- 
istic, and involved in the affairs of the world. As the Great War in Europe entered 
its second year, Roosevelt worried that many Americans would be guided by 
their cultural heritage rather than patriotism. The latter, he felt, demanded “pre- 
paredness,” the enhancement of America’s military resources. Roosevelt deliv- 
ered the following speech before the Knights of Columbus, an Italian fraternal 
order, in Carnegie Hall, New York, on October 12, 1915. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ What is “hyphenated Americanism” and why does Roosevelt condemn it? 
e What must Americans be prepared to confront? 


¢ Is anyone left out of Roosevelt's inclusive citizenship? 


Columbus by discovering America opened the 
greatest era in world history. Four centuries have 
passed since the Spaniards began that colonization on 
the main land which has resulted in the growth of the 
nations of Latin-America. Three centuries have passed 


| ee centuries and a quarter have gone by since 


Source: Theodore Roosevelt, Fear God and Take Your Own Part 
(New York, 1916), pp. 357-376. 


since, with the settlements on the coasts of Virginia and 
Massachusetts, the real history of what is now the 
United States began. All this we ultimately owe to the 
action of an Italian seaman in the service of a Spanish 
King and a Spanish Queen. It is eminently fitting that 
one of the largest and most influential social organiza- 
tions of this great Republic,—a Republic in which the 
tongue is English, and the blood derived from many 
sources—should, in its name, commemorate the great 
Italian. It is eminently fitting to make an address on 
Americanism before this society. 
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We of the United States need above all things to re- 
member that, while we are by blood and culture kin to 
each of the nations of Europe, we are also separate from 
each of them. We are a new and distinct nationality. We 
are developing our own distinctive culture and civiliza- 
tion, and the worth of this civilization will largely de- 
pend upon our determination to keep it distinctively 
our own. Our sons and daughters should be educated 
here and not abroad. We should freely take from every 
other nation whatever we can make of use, but we 
should adopt and develop to our own peculiar needs 
what we thus take, and never be content merely to 
copy. 

Our nation was founded to perpetuate democratic 
principles. These principles are that each man is to be 
treated on his worth as a man without regard to the 
land from which his forefathers came and without re- 
gard to the creed which he professes. If the United 
States proves false to these principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, it will have inflicted the greatest blow on 
the system of free popular government that has ever 
been inflicted. Here we have had a virgin continent on 
which to try the experiment of making out of divers 
race stocks a new nation and of treating all the citizens 
of that nation in such a fashion as to preserve them 
equality of opportunity in industrial, civil and political 
life. Our duty is to secure each man against any injus- 
tice by his fellows. 

One of the most important things to secure for him is 
the right to hold and to express the religious views that 
best meet his own soul needs. Any political movement 
directed against any body of our fellow citizens because 
of their religious creéd is a grave offense against 
American principles and American institutions. It is a 
wicked thing either to support or to oppose a man be- 
cause of the creed he professes. This applies to Jew and 
Gentile, to Catholic and Protestant, and to the man who 
would be regarded as unorthodox by all of them alike. 
Political movements directed against certain men be- 
cause of their religious belief, and intended to prevent 
men of that creed from holding office, have never ac- 
complished anything but harm. This was true in the 
days of the “Know-Nothing” and Native-American 
parties in the middle of the last century; and it is just as 
true to-day. Such a movement directly contravenes the 
spirit of the Constitution itself. Washington and his as- 
sociates believed that it was essential to the existence of 
this Republic that there should never be any union of 
Church and State; and such union is partially accom- 
plished wherever a given creed is aided by the State or 
when any public servant is elected or defeated because 
of his creed. The Constitution explicitly forbids the re- 
quiring of any religious test as a qualification for hold- 
ing office. To impose such a test by popular vote is as 
bad as to impose it by law. To vote either for or against 
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a man because of his creed is to impose upon him a re- 
ligious test and is a clear violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

Moreover, it is well to remember that these move- 
ments never achieve the end they nominally have in 
view. They do nothing whatsoever except to increase 
among the men of the various churches the spirit of sec- 
tarian intolerance which is base and unlovely in any 
civilization but which is utterly revolting among a free 
people that profess the principles we profess. No such 
movement can ever permanently succeed here. All that 
it does is for a decade or so greatly to increase the spirit 
of theological animosity, both among the people to 
whom it appeals and among the people whom it assails. 
Furthermore, it has in the past invariably resulted, in so 
far as it was successful at all, in putting unworthy men 
into office; for there is nothing that a man of loose prin- 
ciples and of evil practices in public life so desires as the 
chance to distract attention from his own shortcomings 
and misdeeds by exciting and inflaming theological 
and sectarian prejudice. 

We must recognize that it is a cardinal sin against 
democracy to support a man for public office because 
he belongs to a given creed or to oppose him because he 
belongs to a given creed. It is just as evil as to draw the 
line between class and class, between occupation and 
occupation in political life. No man who tries to draw 
either line is a good American. True Americanism de- 
mands that we judge each man on his conduct, that we 
so judge him in private life and that we so judge him in 
public life. The line of cleavage drawn on principle and 
conduct in public affairs is never in any healthy com- 
munity identical with the line of cleavage between 
creed and creed or between class and class. On the con- 
trary, where the community life is healthy, these lines of 
cleavage almost always run nearly at right angles to one 
another. It is eminently necessary to all of us that we 
should have able and honest public officials in the na- 
tion, in the city, in the state. If we make a serious and 
resolute effort to get such officials of the right kind, men 
who shall not only be honest but shall be able and shall 
take the right view of public questions, we will find as a 
matter of fact that the men we thus choose will be 
drawn from the professors of every creed and from 
among men who do not adhere to any creed. 

For thirty-five years I have been more or less actively 
engaged in public life, in the performance of my politi- 
cal duties, now in a public position, now in a private 
position. I have fought with all the fervor I possessed 
for the various causes in which with all my heart I be- 
lieved; and in every fight I thus made I have had with 
me and against me Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 
There have been times when I have had to make the 
fight for or against some man of each creed on grounds 
of plain public morality, unconnected with questions of 
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public policy. There were other times when I have made 
such a fight for or against a given man, not on grounds 
of public morality, for he may have been morally a good 
man, but on account of his attitude on questions of pub- 
lic policy, of governmental principle. In both cases, I 
have always found myself fighting beside, and fighting 
against, men of every creed. The one sure way to have 
secured the defeat of every good principle worth fight- 
ing for would have been to have permitted the fight to 
be changed into one along sectarian lines and inspired 
by the spirit of sectarian bitterness, either for the pur- 
pose of putting into public life or of keeping out of pub- 
lic life the believers in any given creed. Such conduct 
represents an assault upon Americanism. The man 
guilty of it is not a good American. 

I hold that in this country there must be complete 
severance of Church and State; that public moneys shall 
not be used for the purpose of advancing any particular 
creed; and therefore that the public schools shall be 
non-sectarian and no public moneys appropriated for 
sectarian schools. As a necessary corollary to this, not 
only the pupils but the members of the teaching force 
and the school officials of all kinds must be treated ex- 
actly on a par, no matter what their creed; and there 
must be no more discrimination against Jew or Catholic 
or Protestant than discrimination in favor of Jew, 
Catholic or Protestant. Whoever makes such discrimi- 
nation is an enemy of the public schools. 

What is true of creed is no less true of nationality. 
There is no room in this country for hyphenated 
Americanism. When I refer to hyphenated Americans, I 
do not refer to naturalized Americans. Some of the very 
best Americans I have ever known were naturalized 
Americans, Americans born abroad. But a hyphenated 
American is not an American at all. This is just as true of 
the man who puts “native” before the hyphen as of the 
man who puts German or Irish or English or French be- 
fore the hyphen. Americanism is a matter of the spirit 
and of the soul. Our allegiance must be purely to the 
United States. We must unsparingly condemn any man 
who holds any other allegiance. But if he is heartily and 
singly loyal to this Republic, then no matter where he 
was born, he is just as good an American as any one 
else. 

The one absolutely certain way of bringing this 
nation to ruin, of preventing all possibility of its con- 
tinuing to be a nation at all, would be to permit it 
to become a tangle of squabbling nationalities, an in- 
tricate knot of German-Americans, Irish-Americans, 
English-Americans, French-Americans, Scandinavian- 
Americans or Italian-Americans, each preserving its 
separate nationality, each at heart feeling more sympa- 
thy with Europeans of that nationality than with the 


other citizens of the American Republic. The men who 
do not become Americans and nothing else are hyphen- 
ated Americans; and there ought to be no room for 
them in this country. The man who calls himself an 
American citizen and who yet shows by his actions that 
he is primarily the citizen of a foreign land, plays a thor- 
oughly mischievous part in the life of our body politic. 
He has no place here; and the sooner he returns to the 
land to which he feels his real heart-allegiance, the bet- 
ter it will be for every good American. There is no such 
thing as a hyphenated American who is a good 
American. The only man who is a good American is the 
man who is an American and nothing else. 

I appeal to history. Among the generals of 
Washington in the Revolutionary War were Greene, 
Putnam and Lee, who were of English descent; Wayne 
and Sullivan, who were of Irish descent; Marion, who 
was of French descent; Schuyler, who was of Dutch de- 
scent, and Muhlenberg and Herkimer, who were of 
German descent. But they were all of them Americans 
and nothing else, just as much as Washington. Carroll of 
Carrollton was a Catholic; Hancock a Protestant; 
Jefferson was heterodox from the standpoint of any or- 
thodox creed; but these and all the other signers of the 
Declaration of Independence stood on an equality of 
duty and right and liberty, as Americans and nothing 
else. 

So it was in the Civil War. Farragut’s father was born 
in Spain and Sheridan’s father in Ireland; Sherman and 
Thomas were of English and Custer of German descent; 
and Grant came of a long line of American ancestors 
whose original home had been Scotland. But the 
Admiral was not a Spanish-American; and the Generals 
were not Scotch-Americans or Irish-Americans or 
English-Americans or German-Americans. They were 
all Americans and nothing else. This was just as true of 
Lee and of Stonewall Jackson and of Beauregard. 

When in 1909 our battlefleet returned from its voy- 
age around the world, Admirals Wainwright and 
Schroeder represented the best traditions and the most 
efficient action in our navy; one was of old American 
blood and of English descent; the other was the son of 
German immigrants. But one was not a native- 
American and the other a German-American. Each was 
an American pure and simple. Each bore allegiance 
only to the flag of the United States. Each would have 
been incapable of considering the interests of Germany 
or of England or of any other country except the United 
States. 

To take charge of the most important work under my 
administration, the building of the Panama Canal, I 
chose General Goethals. Both of his parents were born 
in Holland. But he was just plain United States.... 
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In my Cabinet at the time there were men of English 
and French, German, Irish and Dutch blood, men born 
on this side and men born in Germany and Scotland; 
but they were all Americans and nothing else; and 
every one of them was incapable of thinking of himself 
or of his fellow-countrymen, excepting in terms of 
American citizenship. If any one of them had anything 
in the nature of a dual or divided allegiance in his soul, 
he never would have been appointed to serve under 
me, and he would have been instantly removed when 
the discovery was made. There wasn’t one of them who 
was capable of desiring that the policy of the United 
States should be shaped with reference to the interests 
of any foreign country or with consideration for any- 
thing, outside of the general welfare of humanity, save 
the honor and interest of the United States, and each 
was incapable of making any discrimination whatso- 
ever among the citizens of the country he served, of our 
common country, save discrimination based on conduct 
and on conduct alone. 

For an American citizen to vote as a German- 
American, an Irish-American or an English-American is 
to be a traitor to American institutions; and those hy- 
phenated Americans who terrorize American politi- 
cians by threats of the foreign vote are engaged in 
treason to the American Republic. 

Now this is a declaration of principles. How are we 
in practical fashion to secure the making of these princi- 
ples part of the very fiber of our national life? First and 
foremost let us all resolve that in this country hereafter 
we shall place far less emphasis upon the question of 
right and much greater emphasis upon the matter of 
duty. A republic can’t succeed and won’t succeed in the 
tremendous international stress of the modern world 
unless its citizens possess that form of high-minded pa- 
triotism which consists in putting devotion to duty be- 
fore the question of individual rights. This must be 
done in our family relations or the family will go to 
pieces; and no better tract for family life in this country 
can be imagined than the little story called “Mother,” 
written by an American woman, Kathleen Norris, who 
happens to be a member of your own church. 

What is true of the family, the foundation stone of 
our national life, is not less true of the entire super- 
structure. I am, as you know, a most ardent believer in 
national preparedness against war as a means of secur- 
ing that honorable and self-respecting peace which is 
the only peace desired by all high-spirited people. But it 
is an absolute impossibility to secure such preparedness 
in full and proper form if it is an isolated feature of our 
policy. The lamentable fate of Belgium has shown that 
no justice in legislation or success in business will be of 
the slightest avail if the nation has not prepared in ad- 
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vance the strength to protect its rights. But it is equally 
true that there cannot be this preparation in advance for 
military strength unless there is a solid basis of civil and 
social life behind it. There must be social, economic and 
military preparedness all alike, all harmoniously devel- 
oped; and above all there must be spiritual and mental 
preparedness. 

There must be not merely preparedness in things ma- 
terial; there must be preparedness in soul and mind. To 
prepare a great army and navy without preparing a 
proper national spirit would avail nothing. And if there 
is not only a proper national spirit but proper national 
intelligence, we shall realize that even from the stand- 
point of the army and navy some civil preparedness is 
indispensable. For example, a plan for national defence 
which does not include the most far-reaching use and 
co-operation of our railroads must prove largely futile. 
These railroads are organized in time of peace. But we 
must have the most carefully thought out organization 
from the national and centralized standpoint in order to 
use them in time of war. This means first that those in 
charge of them from the highest to the lowest must un- 
derstand their duty in time of war, must be permeated 
with the spirit of genuine patriotism; and second, that 
they and we shall understand that efficiency is as essen- 
tial as patriotism; one is useless without the other. 

Again: every citizen should be trained sedulously by 
every activity at our command to realize his duty to the 
nation. In France at this moment the workingmen who 
are not at the front are spending all their energies with 
the single thought of helping their brethren at the front 
by what they do in the munition plants, on the rail- 
roads, in the factories. It is a shocking, a lamentable 
thing that many of the trade unions of England have 
taken a directly opposite view. It is doubtless true that 
many of their employers have made excessive profits 
out of war conditions; and the Government should 
have drastically controlled and minimized such profit- 
making. Such wealthy men should be dealt with in rad- 
ical fashion; but their misconduct doesn’t excuse the 
misconduct of those labor men who are trying to make 
gains at the cost of their brethren who fight in the 
trenches. The thing for us Americans to realize is that 
we must do our best to prevent similar conditions from 
growing up here. Business men, professional men, and 
wage workers alike must understand that there should 
be no question of their enjoying any rights whatsoever 
unless in the fullest way they recognize and live up to 
the duties that go with those rights. This is just as true 
of the corporation as of the trade union, and if either 
corporation or trade union fails heartily to acknowl- 
edge this truth, then its activities are necessarily anti- 
social and detrimental to the welfare of the body politic 
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as a whole. In war time, when the welfare of the nation 
is at stake, it should be accepted as axiomatic that the 
employer is to make no profit out of the war save that 
which is necessary to the efficient running of the busi- 
ness and to the living expenses of himself and family, 
and that the wage worker is to treat his wage from ex- 
actly the same standpoint and is to see to it that the 
labor organization to which he belongs is, in all its ac- 
tivities, subordinated to the service of the nation. 

Now there must be some application of this spirit in 
times of peace or we cannot suddenly develop it in time 
of war. The strike situation in the United States at this 
time is a scandal to the country as a whole and discred- 
itable alike to employer and employee. Any employer 
who fails to recognize that human rights come first and 
that the friendly relationship between himself and those 
working for him should be one of partnership and com- 
radeship in mutual help no less than self-help is recre- 
ant to his duty as an American citizen and it is to his 
interest, having in view the enormous destruction of life 
in the present war, to conserve, and to train to higher ef- 
ficiency alike for his benefit and for its, the labor supply. 
In return any employee who acts along the lines pub- 
licly advocated by the men who profess to speak for the 
I. W. W. is not merely an open enemy of business but of 
this entire country and is out of place in our govern- 
ment. 

You, Knights of Columbus, are particularly fitted to 
play a great part in the movement for national solidar- 
ity, without which there can be no real efficiency in ei- 
ther peace or war. During the last year and a quarter it 
has been brought home to us in startling fashion that 
many of the elements of our nation are not yet properly 
fused. It ought to be a literally appalling fact that mem- 
bers of two of the foreign embassies in this country 
have been discovered to be implicated in inciting their 
fellow-countrymen, whether naturalized American citi- 
zens or not, to the destruction of property and the 
crippling of American industries that are operating in 
accordance with internal law and international agree- 
ment. The malign activity of one of these embassies, the 
Austrian, has been brought home directly to the ambas- 
sador in such shape that his recall has been forced. The 
activities of the other, the German, have been set forth 
in detail by the publication in the press of its letters in 
such fashion as to make it perfectly clear that they were 
of the same general character. Of course, the two em- 
bassies were merely carrying out the instructions of 
their home governments. 

Nor is it only the Germans and Austrians who take 
the view that as a matter of right they can treat their 
countrymen resident in America, even if naturalized cit- 
izens of the United States, as their allies and subjects to 
be used in keeping alive separate national groups pro- 
foundly anti-American in sentiment if the contest 


comes between American interests and those of foreign 
lands in question. It has recently been announced that 
the Russian government is to rent a house in New York 
as a national center to be Russian in faith and patriot- 
ism, to foster the Russian language and keep alive the 
national feeling in immigrants who come hither. All of 
this is utterly antagonistic to proper American senti- 
ment, whether perpetrated in the name of Germany, of 
Austria, of Russia, of England, or France or any other 
country. 

We should meet this situation by on the one hand 
seeing that these immigrants get all their rights as 
American citizens, and on the other hand insisting that 
they live up to their duties as American citizens. Any 
discrimination against aliens is a wrong, for it tends to 
put the immigrant at a disadvantage and to cause him 
to feel bitterness and resentment during the very years 
when he should be preparing himself for American cit- 
izenship. If an immigrant is not fit to become a citizen, 
he should not be allowed to come here. If he is fit, he 
should be given all the rights to earn his own liveli- 
hood, and to better himself, that any man can have. 
Take such a matter as the illiteracy test; I entirely agree 
with those who feel that many very excellent possible 
citizens would be barred improperly by an illiteracy 
test. But why do you not admit aliens under a bond to 
learn to read and write English within a certain time? It 
would then be a duty to see that they were given ample 
opportunity to learn to read and write and that they 
were deported if they failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity. No man can be a good citizen if he is not at 
least in process of learning to speak the language of his 
fellow-citizens. And an alien who remains here without 
learning to speak English for more than a certain num- 
ber of years should at the end of that time be treated as 
having refused to take the preliminary steps necessary 
to complete Americanization and should be deported. 
But there should be no denial or limitation of the alien’s 
opportunity to work, to own property and to take ad- 
vantage of civic opportunities. Special legislation 
should deal with the aliens who do not come here to be 
made citizens. But the alien who comes here intending 
to become a citizen should be helped in every way to 
advance himself, should be removed from every possi- 
ble disadvantage and in return should be required 
under penalty of being sent back to the country from 
which he came, to prove that he is in good faith fitting 
himself to be an American citizen. We should set a high 
standard, and insist on men reaching it; but if they do 
reach it we should treat them as on a full equality with 
ourselves. 

Therefore, we should devote ourselves as a prepara- 
tive to preparedness, alike in peace and war, to secure 
the three elemental things; one, a common language, 
the English language; two, the increase in our social 
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loyalty—citizenship absolutely undivided, a citizen- 
ship which acknowledges no flag except the flag of the 
United States and which emphatically repudiates all 
duality of national loyalty; and third, an intelligent and 
resolute effort for the removal of industrial and social 
unrest, an effort which shall aim equally to secure every 
man his rights and to make every man understand that 
unless he in good faith performs his duties he is not en- 
titled to any rights at all. 

The American people should itself do these things 
for the immigrants. If we leave the immigrant to be 
helped by representatives of foreign governments, by 
foreign societies, by a press and institutions conducted 
in a foreign language and in the interest of foreign gov- 
ernments, and if we permit the immigrants to exist as 
alien groups, each group sundered from the rest of the 
citizens of the country, we shall store up for ourselves 
bitter trouble in the future. 

I am certain that the only permanently safe attitude 
for this country as regards national preparedness for 
self-defense is along the lines of obligatory universal 
service on the Swiss model. Switzerland is the most 
democratic of nations. Its army is the most democratic 
army in the world. There isn’t a touch of militarism or 
aggressiveness about Switzerland. It has been found as 
a matter of actual practical experience in Switzerland 
that the universal military training has made a very 
marked increase in social efficiency and in the ability of 
the man thus trained to do well for himself in industry. 
The man who has received the training is a better citi- 
zen, is more self-respecting, more orderly, better able to 
hold his own, and more willing to respect the rights of 
others, and at the same time he is a more valuable and 
better paid man in his business. We need that the navy 
and the army should be greatly increased and that their 
efficiency as units and in the aggregate should be in- 
creased to an even greater degree than their numbers. 
An adequate regular reserve should be established. 
Economy should be insisted on, and first of all in the 
abolition of useless army posts and navy yards. The 
National Guard should be supervised and controlled by 
the Federal War Department. Training camps such as at 
Plattsburg should be provided on a nation-wide basis 
and the government should pay the expenses. Foreign- 
born as well as native-born citizens should be brought 
together in those camps; and each man at the camp 
should take the oath of allegiance as unreservedly and 
unqualifiedly as the men of the regular army and navy 
now take it. Not only should battleships, battle cruisers, 
submarines, aircraft, ample coast and field artillery be 
provided and a greater ammunition supply system, but 
there should be a utilization of those engaged in such 
professions as the ownership and management of 
motor cars, aviation, and the profession of engineer- 
ing.... Moreover, the government should deal with con- 
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servation of all necessary war supplies such as mine 
products, potash, oil lands and the like. Furthermore, 
all munition plants should be carefully surveyed with 
special reference to their geographic distribution. 
Provision should be made for munition and supply fac- 
tories west of the Alleghenies. Finally, remember that 
the men must be sedulously trained in peace to use this 
material or we shall merely prepare our ships, guns and 
products as gifts to the enemy. All of these things 
should be done in any event. But let us never forget that 
the most important of all things is to introduce univer- 
sal military service. 

Let me repeat that this preparedness against war 
must be based upon efficiency and justice in the han- 
dling of ourselves in time of peace. If belligerent gov- 
ernments, while we are not hostile to them but merely 
neutral, strive nevertheless to make of this nation many 
nations, each hostile to the others and none of them 
loyal to the central government, then it may be accepted 
as certain that they would do far worse to us in time of 
war. If Germany and Austria encourage strikes and sab- 
otage in our munition plants while we are neutral it 
may be accepted as axiomatic that they would do far 
worse to us if we were hostile. It is our duty from the 
standpoint of self-defence to secure the complete 
Americanization of our people; to make of the many 
peoples of this country a united nation, one in speech 
and feeling and all, so far as possible, sharers in the best 
that each has brought to our shores. 

The foreign-born population of this country must be 
an Americanized population—no other kind can fight 
the battles of America either in war or peace. It must 
talk the language of its native-born fellow citizens, it 
must possess American citizenship and American 
ideals—and therefore we native born citizens must our- 
selves practice a high and fine idealism, and shun as we 
would the plague the sordid materialism which treats 
pecuniary profit and gross bodily comfort as the only 
evidences of success. It must stand firm by its oath of al- 
legiance in word and deed and must show that in very 
fact it has renounced allegiance to every prince, poten- 
tate or foreign government. It must be maintained on an 
American standard of living so as to prevent labor dis- 
turbances in important plants and at critical times. 
None of these objects can be secured as long as we have 
immigrant colonies, ghettos, and immigrant sections, 
and above all they cannot be assured so long as we con- 
sider the immigrant only as an industrial asset. The im- 
migrant must not be allowed to drift or to be put at the 
mercy of the exploiter. Our object is not to imitate one of 
the older racial types, but to maintain a new American 
type and then to secure loyalty to this type. We cannot 
secure such loyalty unless we make this a country 
where men shall feel that they have justice and also 
where they shall feel that they are required to perform 
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the duties imposed upon them. The policy of “Let 
alone” which we have hitherto pursued is thoroughly 
vicious from two standpoints. By this policy we have 
permitted the immigrants, and too often the native- 
born laborers as well, to suffer injustice. Moreover, by 
this policy we have failed to impress upon the immi- 
grant and upon the native-born as well that they are ex- 
pected to do justice as well as to receive justice, that 
they are expected to be heartily and actively and single- 
mindedly loyal to the flag no less than to benefit by liv- 
ing under it. 

We cannot afford to continue to use hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants merely as industrial assets 
while they remain social outcasts and menaces any 
more than fifty years ago we could afford to keep the 
black man merely as an industrial asset and not as a 
human being. We cannot afford to build a big industrial 
plant and herd men and women about it without care 
for their welfare. We cannot afford to permit squalid 
overcrowding or the kind of living system which makes 
impossible the decencies and necessities of life. We can- 
not afford the low wage rates and the merely seasonal 
industries which mean the sacrifice of both individual 
and family life and morals to the industrial machinery. 
We cannot afford to leave American mines, munitions 
plants and general resources in the hands of alien work- 
men, alien to America and even likely to be made hos- 
tile to America by machinations such as have recently 
been provided in the case of the above-named foreign 
embassies in Washington. We cannot afford to run the 
risk of having in time of war men working on our rail- 
ways or working in our munition plants who would in 
the name of duty to their own foreign countries bring 
destruction to us. Recent events have shown us that in- 
citements to sabotage and strikes are in the view of at 
least two of the great foreign powers of Europe within 
their definition of neutral practices. What would be 
done to us in the name of war if these things are done to 
us in the name of neutrality?... 

Even in the matter of national defence there is such a 
labyrinth of committees and counsels and advisers that 
there is a tendency on the part of the average citizen to 
become confused and do nothing. I ask you to help 
strike the note that shall unite our people. As a people 
we must be united. If we are not united we shall slip 


into the gulf of measureless disaster. We must be strong 
in purpose for our own defence and bent on securing 
justice within our borders. If as a nation we are split 
into warring camps, if we teach our citizens not to look 
upon one another as brothers but as enemies divided by 
the hatred of creed for creed or of those of one race 
against those of another race, surely we shall fail and 
our great democratic experiment on this continent will 
go down in crushing overthrow. I ask you here to-night 
and those like you to take a foremost part in the move- 
ment—a young men’s movement—for a greater and 
better America in the future. 

All of us, no matter from what land our parents 
came, no matter in what way we may severally worship 
our Creator, must stand shoulder to shoulder in a 
united America for the elimination of race and religious 
prejudice. We must stand for a reign of equal justice to 
both big and small. We must insist on the maintenance 
of the American standard of living. We must stand for 
an adequate national control which shall secure a better 
training of our young men in time of peace, both for the 
work of peace and for the work of war. We must direct 
every national resource, material and spiritual, to the 
task not of shirking difficulties, but of training our peo- 
ple to overcome difficulties. Our aim must be, not to 
make life easy and soft, not to soften soul and body, but 
to fit us in virile fashion to do a great work for all 
mankind. This great work can only be done by a mighty 
democracy, with those qualities of soul, guided by those 
qualities of mind, which will both make it refuse to do 
injustice to any other nation, and also enable it to hold 
its own against aggression by any other nation. In our 
relations with the outside world, we must abhor wrong- 
doing, and disdain to commit it, and we must no less 
disdain the baseness of spirit which tamely submits to 
wrongdoing. Finally and most important of all, we 
must strive for the establishment within our own bor- 
ders of that stern and lofty standard of personal and 
public morality which shall guarantee to each man his 
rights, and which shall insist in return upon the full per- 
formance by each man of his duties both to his neighbor 
and to the great nation whose flag must symbolize in 
the future as it has symbolized in the past the highest 
hopes of all mankind. 
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Flying for France (1916) 


JAMES R MCCONNELL 


At the very end of 1914, James McConnell of Carthage, North Carolina, told a 
friend, “These sand hills will be here forever but the war won’t—and so | am 
going.” McConnell volunteered to serve as an ambulance driver in France and 
was decorated for saving several wounded French soldiers while under enemy 
fire. He then volunteered to serve in the new Lafayette Escadrille, a small com- 
pany of Americans trained in the use of airplanes. As the following account re- 
lates, he almost immediately found himself in combat against the Germans. 
McConnell could also write quickly. His account of these experiences, Flying for 
France, was published in 1916, a great propaganda coup for the French. In 
March 1917 McConnell was killed while in combat with two German planes. The 


65 


next month the United States entered the war. 


Questions to Consider 


e Why did McConnell volunteer to fight in another nation’s war? 


e What made aerial combat so attractive to those involved and those who read 


of it? 


Escadrille, of which I have the honour of being a 

member, was of gradual growth. When the war 
began, it is doubtful whether anybody anywhere envis- 
aged the possibility of an American entering the French 
aviation service. Yet, by the fall of 1915...there were six 
Americans serving as full-fledged pilots, and now, in 
the summer of 1916, the list numbers fifteen or more, 
with twice that number training for their pilot’s license 
in the military aviation schools. 

The pioneer of them all was William Thaw, of 
Pittsburg, who is to-day the only American holding a 
commission in the French flying corps. Lieutenant 
Thaw, a flyer of considerable reputation in America be- 


| ike all worth-while institutions, the American 


Source: Francis T. Miller, ed., True Stories of the Great War (New 
York, 1917), pp. 129-163. 
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fore the war, had enlisted in the Foreign Legion in 
August, 1914. With considerable difficulty he had him- 
self transferred, in the early part of 1915, into aviation, 
and the autumn of that year found him piloting a 
Caudron biplane, and doing excellent observation 
work. At the same time, Sergeants Norman Prince, of 
Boston, and Elliot Cowdin, of New York—who were 
the first to enter the aviation service coming directly 
from the United States—were at the front on Voisin 
planes with a cannon mounted in the bow. 

Sergeant Bert Hall [of Texas]...was flying a Nieuport 
fighting machine, and...instructing less-advanced stu- 
dents of the air in the Avord Training School. His par- 
ticular chum in the Foreign Legion, James Bach, who 
also had become an aviator, had the distressing distinc- 
tion soon after he reached the front of becoming the first 
American to fall into the hands of the enemy. Going to 
the assistance of a companion who had broken down in 
landing a spy in the German lines, Bach smashed his 
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machine against a tree. Both he and his French comrade 
were captured, and Bach was twice court-martialed by 
the Germans on suspicion of being an American franc- 
tieur [partisan or terrorist]—the penalty for which is 
death! He was acquitted but of course still languishes in 
a prison camp “somewhere in Germany.” The sixth of 
the original sextet was Adjutant Didier Masson, who 
did exhibition flying in the States until—Carranza hav- 
ing grown ambitious in Mexico—he turned his talents 
to spotting los Federales for General Obregon. When the 
real war broke out, Masson answered the call of his 
French blood and was soon flying and fighting for the 
land of his ancestors. 

Of the other members of the escadrille Sergeant 
Givas Lufbery, American citizen and soldier, but 
dweller in the world at large, was among the earliest to 
wear the French airman’s wings. Exhibition work with 
a French pilot in the Far East prepared him efficiently 
for the task of patiently unloading explosives on to 
German military centres from a slow-moving Voisin 
which was his first mount. Upon the heels of Lufbery 
came two more graduates of the Foreign Legion— 
Kiffin Rockwell, of Asheville, N. C., who had been 
wounded at Carency; Victor Chapman, of New York, 
who after recovering from his wounds became an 
airplane bomb-dropper and so caught the craving to 
become a pilot.... 

There seems to be a fascination to aviation, particu- 
larly when it is coupled with fighting. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause the game is new, but more probably because as a 
rule nobody knows anything about it. Whatever be the 
reason, adventurous young Americans were attracted 
by it in rapidly increasing numbers. ... [T]oward the end 
of the summer of 1915, the Ministry of War, finding that 
the original American pilots had made good, grew 
more liberal in considering applications. 

Chouteau Johnson, of New York; Lawrence Rumsey, 
of Buffalo; Dudley Hill, of Peekskill, N. Y.; and Clyde 
Balsley, of El Paso; one after another doffed the ambu- 
lance driver’s khaki for the horizon-blue of the French 
flying corps. All of them had seen plenty of action, col- 
lecting the wounded under fire, but they were all tired 
of being non-combatant spectators. More or less the 
same feeling actuated me, I suppose. I had come over 
from Carthage, N. C., in January, 1915, and worked 
with an American ambulance section in the Bois-le- 
Prétre. All along I had been convinced that the United 
States ought to aid in the struggle against Germany. 
With that conviction, it was plainly up to me to do more 
than drive an ambulance. The more I saw the splendour 
of the fight the French were fighting, the more I felt 
like...a “shirker.” So I made up my mind to go into 
aviation. 

A special channel had been created for the reception 
of applications from Americans, and my own was 


favourably replied to within a few days. It took four 
days more to pass through all the various departments, 
sign one’s name to a few hundred papers, and undergo 
the physical examinations. Then I was sent to the avia- 
tion depot at Dijon and fitted out with a uniform and 
personal equipment. The next stop was the school at 
Pau, where I was to be taught to fly. My elation at arriv- 
ing there was second only to my satisfaction at being a 
French soldier. It was a vast improvement, I thought, to 
the American Ambulance. 

Talk about forming an all-American flying unit, or 
escadrille, was rife while I was at Pau. What with the 
pilots already breveted, and...pupils in the training- 
schools, there were quite enough of our compatriots to 
man the dozen airplanes in one escadrille.... [In] 
February, our dream came true. We learned that a cap- 
tain had actually been assigned to command an 
American escadrille and that the Americans at the front 
had been recalled and placed under his orders. Soon 
afterward we...got another delightful thrill.... 

Thaw, Prince, Cowdin, and the other veterans were 
training on the Nieuport! That meant the American 
Escadrille was to fly the Nieuport—the best type of 
avion de chasse—and hence would be a fighting unit. It is 
necessary to explain parenthetically here that French 
military aviation, generally speaking, is divided into 
three groups—the avions de chasse or airplanes of pur- 
suit, which are used to hunt down enemy aircraft or to 
fight them off; avions de bombardement, big, unwieldy 
monsters for use in bombarding raids; and avions de 
rélage, cumbersome creatures designed to regulate ar- 
tillery fire, take photographs, and do scout duty. The 
Nieuport is the smallest, fastest-rising, fastest-moving 
biplane in the French service. It can travel 110 miles an 
hour, and is a one-man apparatus with a machine gun 
mounted on its roof and fired by the pilot with one 
hand while with the other and his feet he operates his 
controls. The French call their Nieuport pilots the 
“aces” of the air. No wonder we were tickled to be in- 
cluded in that august brotherhood! 

Before the American Escadrille became an estab- 
lished fact, Thaw and Cowdin, who had mastered the 
Nieuport, managed to be sent to the Verdun front. 
While there Cowdin was credited with having brought 
down a German machine and was proposed for the 
Médaille Miltaire, the highest decoration that can be 
awarded a noncommissioned officer or private. 

After completing his training, receiving his military 
pilot’s brevet, and being perfected on the type of plane 
he is to use at the front, an aviator is ordered to the re- 
serve headquarters near Paris to await his call. Kiffin 
Rockwell and Victor Chapman had been there for 
months, and I had just arrived, when on the 16th of 
April orders came for the Americans to join their es- 
cadrille at Luxeuil, in the Vosges. 
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The rush was breathless!... In a few hours we were 
aboard the train, panting, but happy. Our party con- 
sisted of Sergeant Prince, and Rockwell, Chapman, and 
myself, who were only corporals at that time. We were 
joined at Luxeuil by Lieutenant Thaw and Sergeants 
Hall and Cowdin. 

For the veterans our arrival at the front was devoid 
of excitement; for the three neophytes—Rockwell, 
Chapman, and myself—it was the beginning of a new 
existence, the entry into an unknown world. Of course 
Rockwell and Chapman had seen plenty of warfare on 
the ground, but warfare in the air was as novel to them 
as to me. For us all it contained unlimited possibilities 
for initiative and service to France, and for them it must 
have meant, too, the restoration of personality lost 
during those months in the trenches with the Foreign 
Legion. Rockwell summed it up characteristically. 

“Well, we’re off for the races,” he remarked.... 

On our arrival at Luxeuil we were met by Captain 
Thénault, the French commander of the American 
Escadrille—officially known as No. 124, by the way— 
and motored to the aviation field in one of the staff cars 
assigned to us. I enjoyed that ride. Lolling back against 
the soft leather cushions, I recalled how in my appren- 
ticeship days at Pau I had had to walk six miles for my 
laundry.... 

Rooms were assigned to us in a villa adjoining the fa- 
mous hot baths of Luxeuil, where Czsar’s cohorts were 
wont to besport themselves. We messed with our offi- 
cers, Captain Thénault and Lieutenant de Laage de 
Mux, at the best hotel in town. An automobile was al- 
ways on hand to carry us to the field. I began to wonder 
whether I was a summer resorter instead of a soldier. 

Among the pilots who had welcomed us with open 
arms, we discovered the famous Captain Happe, com- 
mander of the Luxeuil bombardment group. The 
doughty ‘bomb-dispenser, upon whose head the 
Germans have set a price, was in his quarters. After we 
had been introduced, he pointed to eight little boxes 
arranged on a table. 

“They contain Croix de Guerre for the families of the 
men I lost on my last trip,” he explained, and he added: 
“It’s a good thing you’re here to go along with us for 
protection. There are lots of Boches in this sector.” 

I thought of the luxury we were enjoying: our com- 
fortable beds, baths, and motor cars, and then I recalled 
the ancient custom of giving a man selected for the sac- 
rifice a royal time of it before the appointed day.... 

The memory of the first sortie we made as an es- 
cadrille will always remain fresh in my mind because it 
was also my first trip over the lines. We were to leave at 
six in the morning. Captain Thénault pointed out on his 
aérial map the route we were to follow. Never having 
flown over this region before, I was afraid of losing my- 
self. Therefore, as it is easier to keep other airplanes in 
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sight when one is above them, I began climbing as 
rapidly as possible, meaning to trail along in the wake 
of my companions. Unless one has had practice in fly- 
ing in formation, however, it is hard to keep in contact. 
The diminutive avions de chasse are the merest pinpoints 
against the great sweep of landscape below and the lim- 
itless heavens above. The air was misty and clouds 
were gathering.... Although as I looked down the 
ground showed plainly, in the distance everything was 
hazy. Forging up above the mist, at 7,000 feet, I lost the 
others altogether. Even when they are not closely 
joined, the clouds, seen from immediately above, ap- 
pear as a solid bank of white. The spaces between are 
indistinguishable. It is like being in an Arctic ice field. 

To the south I made out the Alps. Their glittering 
peaks projected up through the white sea about me like 
majestic icebergs. Not a single plane was visible any- 
where, and I was growing very uncertain about my po- 
sition. My splendid isolation had become oppressive, 
when, one by one, the others began bobbing up above 
the cloud level, and I had company again. 

We were over Belfort and headed for the trench lines. 
The cloud banks dropped behind, and below us we saw 
the smiling plain of Alsace stretching eastward to the 
Rhine. It was distinctly pleasurable, flying over this 
conquered land. Following the course of the canal that 
runs to the Rhine, I sighted, from a height of 13,000 feet 
over Dannemarie, a series of brown, woodworm-like 
tracings on the ground—the trenches! 

My attention was drawn elsewhere almost immedi- 
ately, however. Two balls of black smoke had suddenly 
appeared close to one of the machines ahead of me, and 
with the same disconcerting abruptness similar balls 
began to dot the sky above, below, and on all sides of 
us. We were being shot at with shrapnel. It was in- 
teresting to watch the flash of the bursting shells, and 
the attendant smoke puffs—black, white, or yellow, de- 
pending on the kind of shrapnel used. The roar of the 
motor drowned the noise of the explosions. Strangely 
enough, my feelings about it were wholly impersonal. 

We turned north after crossing the lines.... I noted 
with a keen sense of satisfaction our invasion of real 
German territory. The Rhine, too, looked delightfully 
accessible.... [T]here were little spurts of brown smoke 
as shells burst in the trenches. One could scarcely pick 
out the old city of Thann from among the numerous 
neighbouring villages, so tiny it seemed in the valley’s 
mouth. I had never been higher than 7,000 feet and was 
unaccustomed to reading country from a great altitude. 
It was also bitterly cold, and even in my fur-lined com- 
bination I was shivering. I noticed, too, that I had to 
take long, deep breaths in the rarefied atmosphere.... 
We had been keeping an eye out for German machines 
since leaving our lines, but none had shown up. It 
wasn’t surprising, for we were too many. 
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Only four days later, however, Rockwell brought 
down the escadrille’s first plane in his initial aérial com- 
bat. He was flying alone when, over Thann, he came 
upon a German on reconnaissance. He dived and the 
German turned toward his own lines, opening fire from 
a long distance. Rockwell kept straight after him. Then, 
closing to within thirty yards, he pressed on the release 
of his machine gun, and saw the enemy gunner fall 
backward and the pilot crumple up sideways in his 
seat. The plane flopped downward and crashed to earth 
just behind the German trenches. Swooping close to the 
ground Rockwell saw its débris burning away brightly. 
He had turned the trick with but four shots and only 
one German bullet had struck his Nieuport. An obser- 
vation post telephoned the news before Rockwell's re- 
turn, and he got a great welcome. All Luxeuil smiled 
upon him—particularly the girls. But he couldn’t stay 
to enjoy his popularity. The escadrille was ordered to 
the sector of Verdun. 

While in a way we were sorry to leave Luxeuil, we 
naturally didn’t regret the chance to take part in the aér- 
ial activity of the world’s greatest battle. The night be- 
fore our departure some German aircraft destroyed 
four of our tractors and killed six men with bombs, but 
even that caused little excitement compared with going 
to Verdun. We would get square with the Boches over 
Verdun, we thought—it is impossible to chase airplanes 
at night, so the raiders made a safe getaway.... 

The fast-flowing stream of troops, and the distressing 
number of ambulances brought realization of the near 
presence of a gigantic battle.... 

Before we were fairly settled at Bar-le-Duc, Hall 
brought down a German observation craft and Thaw a 
Fokker. Fights occurred on almost every sortie. The 
Germans seldom cross into our territory, unless on a 
bombarding jaunt, and thus practically all the fighting 
takes place on their side of the line. Thaw dropped his 
Fokker in the morning, and on the afternoon of the 
same day there was a big combat far behind the 
German trenches. Thaw was wounded in the arm, and 
an explosive bullet detonating on Rockwell’s wind- 
shield tore several gashes in his face. Despite the blood 
which was blinding him Rockwell managed to reach an 
aviation field and land. Thaw, whose wound bled pro- 
fusely, landed in a dazed condition just within our lines. 
He was too weak to walk, and French soldiers carried 
him to a field dressing-station, whence he was sent to 
Paris for further treatment. Rockwell’s wounds were 
less serious and he insisted on flying again almost im- 
mediately. 

A week or so later Chapman was wounded. 
Considering the number of fights he had been in and 
the courage with which he attacked it was a miracle he 
had not been hit before. He always fought against odds 


and far within the enemy’s country. He flew more than 
any of us, never missing an opportunity to go up, and 
never coming down until his gasolene was giving out. 
His machine was a sieve of patched-up bullet holes. His 
nerve was almost superhuman and his devotion to the 
cause for which he fought sublime. The day he was 
wounded he attacked four machines. Swooping down 
from behind, one of them, a Fokker, riddled Chapman’s 
plane. One bullet cut deep into his scalp, but Chapman, 
a master pilot, escaped from the trap, and fired several 
shots to show he was still safe. A stability control had 
been severed by a bullet. Chapman held the broken rod 
in one hand, managed his machine with the other, and 
succeeded in landing on a near-by aviation field. His 
wound was dressed, his machine repaired, and he im- 
mediately took the air in pursuit of some more enemies. 
He would take no test, and with bandaged head contin- 
ued to fly and fight. 

The escadrille’s next serious encounter with the foe 
took place a few days later. Rockwell, Balsley, Prince, 
and Captain Thénault were surrounded by a large num- 
ber of Germans, who, circling about them, commenced 
firing at long range. Realizing their numerical inferior- 
ity, the Americans and their commander sought the 
safest way out by attacking the enemy machines nearest 
the French lines. Rockwell, Prince, and the captain 
broke through successfully, but Balsley found himself 
hemmed in. He attacked the German nearest him, only 
to receive an explosive bullet in his thigh. In trying to 
get away by a vertical dive his machine went into a 
corkscrew and swung over on its back. Extra cartridge 
rollers dislodged from their case hit his arms. He was 
tumbling straight toward the trenches, but by a 
supreme effort he regained control, righted the plane, 
and landed without disaster in a meadow just behind 
the firing line. 

Soldiers carried him to the shelter of a near-by fort, 
and later he was taken to a field hospital, where he lin- 
gered for days between life and death. Ten fragments of 
the explosive bullet were removed from his stomach.... 
On a shelf by his bed, done up in a handkerchief, he 
kept the pieces of bullet taken out of him, and under 
them some sheets of paper on which he was trying to 
write to his mother, back in El Paso. 

Balsley was awarded the Médaille Militaire and the 
Croix de Guerre, but the honours scared him. He had 
seen them decorate officers in the ward before they 
died.... 

Then came Chapman’s last fight. Before leaving, he 
had put two bags of oranges in his machine to take to 
Balsley, who liked to suck them to relieve his terrible 
thirst, after the day’s flying was over. There was an aér- 
ial struggle against odds, far within the German lines, 
and Chapman, to divert their fire from his comrades, 
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engaged several enemy airmen at once. He sent one 
tumbling to earth, and had forced the others off when 
two more swooped down upon him. Such a fight is a 
matter of seconds, and one cannot clearly see what 
passes. Lufberry and Prince, whom Chapman had de- 
fended so gallantly, regained the French lines. They told 
us of the combat, and we waited on the field for 
Chapman’s return. He was always the last in, so we 
were not much worried. Then a pilot from another 
fighting escadrille telephoned us, that he had seen a 
Nieuport falling. A little later the observer of a recon- 
naissance airplane called up and told us how he had 
witnessed Chapman’s fall. The wings of the plane had 
buckled, and it had dropped like a stone he said. 

We talked in lowered voices after that; we would 
read the pain in one another’s eyes. If only it could have 
been some one else, was what we all thought, I sup- 
pose. To lose Victor was not an irreparable loss to us 
merely, but to France, and to the world as well.... 

By this time Prince and Hall had been made adju- 
tants, and we corporals transformed into sergeants. I 
frankly confess to a feeling of marked satisfaction at re- 
ceiving that grade in the world’s finest army. I was a far 
more important person, in my own estimation, than I 
had been as a second lieutenant in the militia at home. 
The next impressive event was the awarding of decora- 
tions.... Rockwell and Hall received the Meédaille 
Militaire and the Croix de Guerre, and Thaw, being a lieu- 
tenant, the Légion d’honneur and another “palm” for the 
ribbon of the Croix de Guerre he had won previously.... 

There were also decorations for Chapman, but poor 
Victor, who so often had been cited in the Orders of the 
Day, was not on hand to receive them.... 

Our daily routine goes on with little change. 
Whenever the weather permits—that is, when it isn’t 
raining, and the clouds aren’t too low—we fly over the 
Verdun battlefield at the hours dictated by General 
Headquarters. As a rule the most successful sorties are 
those in the early morning. 

We are called while it’s still dark. Sleepily I try to rec- 
oncile the French orderly’s muttered, C’est l’heure, mon- 
sieur, that rouses me from slumber, with the strictly 
American words and music of “When That Midnight 
Choo Choo Leaves for Alabam’” warbled by a particu- 
larly wide-awake pilot in the next room. A few minutes 
later, having swallowed some coffee, we motor to the 
field. The east is turning gray as the hangar curtains are 
drawn apart and our machines trundled out by the me- 
chanicians. All the pilots whose planes are in commis- 
sion—save those remaining behind on guard—prepare 
to leave. We average from four to six on a sortie.... 

Now the east is pink, and overhead the sky has 
changed from gray to pale blue. It is light enough to fly. 
We don our fur-lined shoes and combinations, and ad- 
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just the leather flying hoods and goggles. A good deal 
of conversation occurs—perhaps because, once aloft, 
there’s nobody to talk to. 

“Eh, you,” one pilot cries jokingly to another, “I hope 
some Boche just ruins you this morning, so I won’t have 
to pay you the fifty francs you won from me last night!” 

This financial reference concerns a poker game. 

“You do, do you?” replies the other as he swings into 
his machine. “Well, I’d be glad to pass up the fifty to see 
you landed by the Boches. You’d make a fine sight 
walking down the street of some German town in those 
wooden shoes and pyjama pants. Why don’t you dress 
yourself? Don’t you know an aviator’s supposed to 
look chic?” 

A sartorial eccentricity on the part of one of our col- 
leagues is here referred to. 

The raillery is silenced by a deafening roar as the 
motors are tested. Quiet is briefly restored, only to be 
broken by a series of rapid explosions incidental to the 
trying out of machine guns. You loudly inquire at what 
altitude we are to meet above the field. 

“Fifteen hundred metres—go ahead!” comes an an- 
swering yell. 

“Essence et gaz! [Oil and gas!]” you call to your me- 
chanician, adjusting your gasolene and air throttles 
while he grips the propeller. 

“Contact!” he shrieks, and “Contact!” you reply. You 
snap on the switch, he spins the propeller, and the 
motor takes. Drawing forward out of line, you put on 
full power, race across the grass and take the air. The 
ground drops as the hood slants up before you and you 
seem to be going more and more slowly as you rise. At 
a great height you hardly realize you are moving. You 
glance at the clock to note the time of your departure, 
and at the oil gauge to see its throb. The altimeter regis- 
ters 650 feet. You turn and look back at the field below 
and see others leaving. 

In three minutes you are at about 4,000 feet. You have 
been making wide circles over the field and watching 
the other machines. At 4,500 feet you throttle down and 
wait on that level for your companions to catch up. 
Soon the escadrille is bunched and off for the lines. You 
begin climbing again, gulping to clear your ears in the 
changing pressure. Surveying the other machines, you 
recognize the pilot of each by the marks on its side—or 
by the way he flies.... Bert Hall, for instance, has BERT 
painted on the left side of his plane and the same word 
reversed (as if spelled backward with the left hand) on 
the right.... 

The country below has changed into a flat surface of 
varicoloured figures. Woods are irregular blocks of dark 
green, like daubs of ink spilled on a table; fields are geo- 
metrical designs of different shades of green and 
brown, forming in composite an ultra-cubist painting; 
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roads are thin white lines, each with its distinctive 
windings and crossings—from which you determine 
your location. The higher you are the easier it is to read. 

In about ten minutes you see the Meuse sparkling in 
the morning light, and on either side the long line of 
sausage-shaped observation balloons far below you. 
Red-roofed Verdun springs into view just beyond. 
There are spots in it where no red shows and you know 
what has happened there. In the green pasture land bor- 
dering the town, round flecks of brown indicate the 
shell holes. You cross the Meuse. 

...Peaceful fields and farms and villages adorned 
that landscape a few months ago—when there was no 
Battle of Verdun. Now there is only that sinister brown 
belt, a strip of murdered Nature. It seems to belong to 
another world. Every sign of humanity has been swept 
away. The woods and roads have vanished like chalk 
wiped from a blackboard; of the villages nothing re- 
mains but gray smears where stone walls have tumbled 
together. The great forts of Douaumont and Vaux are 
outlined faintly, like the tracings of a finger in wet 
sand.... Of the trenches only broken, half-obliterated 
links are visible. 

Columns of muddy smoke spurt up continually as 
high explosives tear deeper into this ulcered area. 
During heavy bombardment and attacks I have seen 
shells falling like rain. The countless towers of smoke 
remind one of Gustave Doré’s picture of the fiery tombs 
of the arch-heretics in Dante’s “Hell.” A smoky pall cov- 
ers the sector under fire, rising so high that at a height 
of 1,000 feet one is enveloped in its mist-like fumes. 
Now and then monster projectiles, hurtling through the 
air close by, leave one’s plane rocking violently in their 
wake. Airplanes have been cut in two by them. 

For us the battle passes in silence, the noise of one’s 
motor deadening all other sounds. In the green patches 
behind the brown belt myriads of tiny flashes tell where 
the guns are hidden; and those flashes, and the smoke 
of bursting shells, are all we see of the fighting. It is a 
weird combination of stillness and havoc, the Verdun 
conflict viewed from the sky. 

Far below us, the observation and range-finding 
planes circle over the trenches like gliding gulls. At a 
feeble altitude they follow the attacking infantrymen 
and flash back wireless reports of the engagement.... 
Sometimes it falls to our lot to guard these machines 
from Germans eager to swoop down on their backs. 
Sailing about high above a busy flock of them makes 
one feel like an old mother hen protecting her chicks.... 

Getting started is the hardest part of an attack. Once 
you have begun diving you're all right. The pilot just 
ahead turns tail up like a trout dropping back to water, 
and swoops down in irregular curves and circles. You 
follow at an angle so steep your feet seem to be holding 
you back in your seat. Now the black Maltese crosses on 


the German’s wings stand out clearly. You think of him 
as some sort of big bug. Then you hear the rapid tut-tut- 
tut of his machine gun. The man that dived ahead of 
you becomes mixed up with the topmost German. He is 
so close it looks as if he had hit the enemy machine.... 

The rattle of the gun that is aimed at you leaves you 
undisturbed. Only when the bullets pierce the wings a 
few feet off do you become uncomfortable. You see the 
gunner crouched down behind his weapon, but you 
aim at where the pilot ought to be—there are two men 
aboard the German craft—and press on the release 
hard. Your mitrailleuse hammers out a stream of bullets 
as you pass over and dive, nose down, to get out of 
range. Then, hopefully, you re-dress and look back at 
the foe. He ought to be dropping earthward at several 
miles a minute. As a matter of fact, however, he is sail- 
ing serenely on. They have an annoying habit of doing 
that, these Boches.... 

A pilot seldom has the satisfaction of beholding the 
result of his bull’s-eye bullet. Rarely—so difficult it is 
to follow the turnings and twistings of the dropping 
plane—does he see his fallen foe strike the ground. 
Lufbery’s last direct hit was an exception, for he fol- 
lowed all that took place from a balcony seat.... We had 
set out on a sortie together just before noon, one August 
day, and for the first time on such an occasion had lost 
each other over the lines. Seeing no Germans, I passed 
my time hovering over the French observation ma- 
chines. Lufbery found one, however, and promptly 
brought it down. Just then I chanced to make a south- 
ward turn, and caught sight of an airplane falling out of 
the sky into the German lines. 

As it turned over, it showed its white belly for an in- 
stant, then seemed to straighten out, and planed down- 
ward in big zigzags. The pilot must have gripped his 
controls even in death, for his craft did not tumble as 
most do. It passed between my line of vision and a 
wood, into which it disappeared. Just as I was going 
down to find out where it landed, I saw it again skim- 
ming across a field, and heading straight for the brown 
band beneath me. It was outlined against the shell- 
racked earth like a tiny insect, until just northwest of 
Fort Douaumont it crashed down upon the battlefield. 
A sheet of flame and smoke shot up from the tangled 
wreckage. For a moment or two I watched it burn; then 
I went back to the observation machines. 

...[Lufbery] was of course very much delighted. 
Nevertheless, at luncheon, I heard him murmuring, half 
to himself: “Those poor fellows.” 

The German machine gun operator, having probably 
escaped death in the air, must have had a hideous de- 
scent. Lufbery told us he had seen the whole thing, 
spiralling down after the German. He said he thought 
the German pilot must be a novice, judging from his 
manceuvres. It occurred to me that he might have been 
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making his first flight over the lines, doubtless full of 
enthusiasm about his career. Perhaps, dreaming of the 
Iron Cross and his Gretchen, he took a chance—and 
then swift death and a grave in the shell-strewn soil of 
Douaumont.... 

Next to falling in flames a drop in a wrecked ma- 
chine is the worst death an aviator can meet. I know of 
no sound more horrible than that made by an airplane 
crashing to earth. Breathless one has watched the un- 
controlled apparatus tumble through the air. The agony 
felt by the pilot and passenger seems to transmit itself 
to you. You are helpless to avert the certain death. You 
cannot even turn your eyes away at the moment of im- 
. pact. In the dull, grinding crash there is the sound of 
breaking bones... . 

In spite of their bombardment of open towns and the 
use of explosive bullets in their aérial machine guns, the 
Boches have shown up in a better light in aviation than 
in any other arm. A few of the Hun pilots have evinced 
certain elements of honour and decency.... 

Kiffin Rockwell and Lufbery...became separated in 
the air but each flew on alone, which was a dangerous 
thing to do in the Alsace sector.... 

Just before Kiffin Rockwell reached the lines he spied 
a German machine under him flying at 11,000 feet. I can 
imagine the satisfaction he felt in at last catching an 
enemy plane in our lines. Rockwell had fought more 
combats than the rest of us put together, and had shot 
down many German machines that had fallen in their 
lines, but this was the first time he had had an opportu- 
nity of bringing down a Boche in our territory. 

A captain, the commandant of an Alsatian village, 
watched the aérial battle through his field glasses. He 
said that Rockwell approached so close to the enemy 
that he thought there would be a collision. The German 
craft, which carried two machine guns, had opened a 
rapid fire when Rockwell started his dive. He plunged 
through the stream of lead and only when very close to 
his enemy did he begin shooting. For a second it looked 
as though the German was falling, so the captain said, 
but then he saw the French machine turn rapidly nose 
down, the wings of one side broke off and fluttered in 
the wake of the airplane, which hurtled earthward in a 
rapid drop. It crashed into the ground in a small field— 
a field of flowers—a few hundred yards back of the 
trenches. It was not more than two and a half miles 
from the spot where Rockwell, in the month of May, 
brought down his first enemy machine. The Germans 
immediately opened up on the wreck with artillery fire. 
In spite of the bursting shrapnel, gunners from a near- 
by battery rushed out and recovered poor Rockwell’s 
broken body. There was a hideous wound in his breast 
where an explosive bullet had torn through. A surgeon 
who examined the body, testified that if it had been an 
ordinary bullet Rockwell would have had an even 
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chance of landing with only a bad wound. As it was he 
was killed the instant the unlawful missile exploded.... 

The news of Rockwell’s death was telephoned to the 
escadrille. The captain, lieutenant, and a couple of men 
jumped in a staff car and hastened to where he had 
fallen. On their return the American pilots were con- 
vened in a room of the hotel and the news broken to 
them. With tears in his eyes the captain said: “The best 
and bravest of us all is no more.” 

No greater blow could have befallen the escadrille. 
Kiffin was its soul. He was loved and looked up to by 
not only every man in our flying corps but by every one 
who knew him. Kiffin was imbued with the spirit of the 
cause for which he fought and gave his heart and soul 
to the performance of his duty. He said: “I pay my part 
for Lafayette and Rochambeau,” and he gave the fullest 
measure. The old flame of chivalry burned brightly in 
this boy’s fine and sensitive being. With his death 
France lost one of her most valuable pilots. When he 
was over the lines the Germans did not pass—and he 
was over them most of the time. He brought down four 
enemy planes that were credited to him officially, and 
Lieutenant de Laage, who was his fighting partner, says 
he is convinced that Rockwell accounted for many oth- 
ers which fell too far within the German lines to be ob- 
served. Rockwell had been given the Médaille Militaire 
and the Croix de Guerre, on the ribbon of which he wore 
four palms, representing the four magnificent citations 
he had received.... 

His body was draped in a French flag and brought 
back to Luxeuil. He was given a funeral worthy of a 
general. His brother, Paul, who had fought in the 
Legion with him, and who had been rendered unfit for 
service by a wound, was granted permission to attend 
the obsequies. Pilots from all nearby camps flew over to 
render homage to Rockwell’s remains. Every French- 
man in the aviation at Luxeuil marched behind the 
bier. The British pilots, followed by a detachment of five 
hundred of their men, were in line, and a battalion of 
French troops brought up the rear. As the slow moving 
procession of blue and khaki-clad men passed from the 
church to the graveyard, airplanes circled at a feeble 
height above and showered down myriads of flow- 
CTS. sc. 

The same day that Prince was so nearly brought 
down Lufbery missed death by a very small margin. He 
had taken on more gasolene and made another sortie. 
When over the lines again he encountered a German 
with whom he had a fighting acquaintance. That is he 
and the Boche, who was an excellent pilot, had tried to 
kill each other on one or two occasions before. Each was 
too good for the other. Lufbery manceuvred for position 
but, before he could shoot, the Teuton would evade him 
by a clever turn. They kept after one another, the Boche 
retreating into his lines. When they were nearing 
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Habsheim, Lufbery glanced back and saw French 
shrapnel bursting over the trenches. It meant a German 
plane was over French territory and it was his duty to 
drive it off. Swooping down near his adversary he 
waved good-bye, the enemy pilot did likewise, and 
Lufbery whirred off to chase the other representative of 
Kultur. He caught up with him and dove to the attack, 
but he was surprised by a German he had not seen. 
Before he could escape three bullets entered his motor, 
two passed through the fur-lined combination he wore, 
another ripped open one of his woolen flying boots, his 
airplane was riddled from wing tip to wing tip, and 
other bullets cut the elevating plane. Had he not been 
an exceptional aviator he never would have brought 
safely to earth so badly damaged a machine. It was so 
thoroughly shot up that it was junked as being beyond 
repairs. Fortunately Lufbery was over French territory 
or his forced descent would have resulted in his being 
made prisoner.... 

The uncertain wait at Luxeuil finally came to an end 
on the 12th of October. The afternoon of that day the 
British did not say: “Come on Yanks, let’s call off the 
war and have tea,” as was their wont, for the bombard- 
ment of Oberndorf was on. The British and French ma- 
chines had been prepared. Just before climbing into 
their airplanes the pilots were given their orders. The 
English in their single-seated Sopwiths, which carried 
four bombs each, [were] the first to leave. The big 
French Brequets and Farmans then soared aloft with 
their tons of explosive destined for the Mauser works. 
The fighting machines, which were to convoy them as 
far as the Rhine, rapidly gained their height and circled 
above their charges. Four of the battle planes were from 
the American escadrille. They were piloted respectively 


by Lieutenant de Laage, Lufbery, Norman Prince, and 
Masson. 

The Germans were taken by surprise and as a result 
few of their machines were in the air. The bombardment 
fleet was attacked, however, and six of its planes shot 
down, some of them falling in flames. Baron, the fa- 
mous French night bombarder, lost his life in one of the 
Farmans. Two Germans.were brought down by ma- 
chines they attacked and the four pilots from the 
American escadrille accounted for one each. Lieutenant 
de Laage shot down his Boche as it was attacking 
another French machine and Masson did likewise. 
Explaining it afterward he said: “All of a sudden I saw 
a Boche come in between me and a Breguet, I was fol- 
lowing. I just began to shoot, and darned if he didn’t 
fall x 

...Lufbery came upon three. He [dove] for one, mak- 
ing it drop below the others, then forcing a second to 
descend, attacked the one remaining above. The combat 
was short and at the end of it the German tumbled to 
earth. This made the fifth enemy machine which was 
officially credited to Lufbery. When a pilot has ac- 
counted for five Boches he is mentioned by name in the 
official communication, and is spoken of as an “Ace,” 
which in French aérial slang means a superpilot. Papers 
are allowed to call an “ace” by name, print his picture 
and give him a write-up. The successful aviator be- 
comes a national hero. When Lufbery worked into this 
category the French papers made him a head liner. The 
American “Ace,” with his string of medals, [became]...a 
matinee idol. The choicest bit in the collection was a let- 
ter from Wallingford, Conn., his home town, thanking 
him for putting it on the map.... 
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Eugene V. Debs, national secretary of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
became famous (or notorious) for his leadership in the 1894 Pullman Strike. In 
1898 Debs helped found the Social Democratic Party, serving as its candidate 
five times and winning nearly a million votes in 1912. Debs opposed America’s 
participation in World War |, encouraging young Americans to avoid service in 
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the military. For one such speech, delivered in Canton, Ohio, on June 16, 1918, 
Debs was arrested and convicted of sedition. A unanimous Supreme Court re- 
fused to overturn Debs’s conviction (the second time the Court chose to leave 
Debs in jail), and it took the personal pardon of Republican President Warren 
Harding to free Debs from jail on Christmas day, 1921. [Audience responses, 


mostly applause, have been eliminated. ] 


Questions to Consider 


* How is it possible for an American to commit sedition against his government? 
¢ What does Debs find wrong with the government of the United States? 


omrades, friends and fellow-workers.... 
( To speak for labor; to plead the cause of the men 
and women and children who toil; to serve the 
working class, has always been to me a high privilege. 

I have just returned from a visit over yonder (point- 
ing to the workhouse), where three of our most loyal 
comrades [Ruthenberg, Baker, and Wagenknecht] are 
paying the penalty for their devotion to the cause of the 
working class. They have come to realize, as many of us 
have, that it is extremely dangerous to exercise the con- 
stitutional right of free speech in a country fighting to 
make Democracy safe in the world. 

I realize that, in speaking to you this afternoon, that 
there are certain limitations placed upon the right of 
free speech. I must be exceedingly careful, prudent, as 
to what I say, and even more careful and more prudent 
as to how I say it. I may not be able to say all I think; but 
I am not going to say anything that I do not think. But, 
I would rather a thousand times be a free soul in jail 
than to be a sycophant and coward on the streets. They 
may put those boys in jail—and some of the rest of us in 
jail—but they cannot put the Socialist movement in jail. 
Those prison bars separate their bodies from ours, but 
their souls are here this afternoon. They are simply pay- 
ing the penalty that all men have paid in all of the ages 
of history for standing erect, and for seeking to pave the 
way to better conditions for mankind. 

If it had not been for the men and women, who, in 
the past have had the moral courage to go to jail, we 
would still be in the jungles.... 

There is but one thing that you have to be concerned 
about, and that is that you keep four-square with the 
principles of the international Socialist movement. It is 
only when you begin to compromise that trouble be- 
gins. So far as I am concerned, it does not matter what 
others may say, or think, or do, as long as I am sure that 
Iam right with myself and the cause. There are so many 


Source: The Debs White Book: Full Text of Important Documents in 
Famous Debs Case (Girard, Kansas, 1919), pp. 3-16, 20-36. 
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who seek refuge in the popular side of a great question. 
On account of that, I hope, as a Socialist, I have long 
since learned how to stand alone. 

For the last month I have been traveling over the 
Hoosier State; and, let me say to you, that, in all my 
connection with the Socialist movement, I have never 
seen such meetings, such enthusiasm, such unity of 
purpose; never have I seen such a promising outlook as 
there is today, notwithstanding the statement they have 
published repeatedly that our leaders had deserted us. 
Well, for myself, I never had much faith in leaders, any- 
way. I am willing to be charged with almost anything, 
rather than to be charged with being a leader. I am sus- 
picious of leaders, myself, and especially of the intellec- 
tual variety. Give me the rank and file every day in the 
week. If you go to the City of Washington, and you ex- 
amine the pages of the Congressional Directory, you 
will find that almost all of those corporation lawyers 
and cowardly politicians, members of Congress, and 
misrepresentatives of the masses—you will find that al- 
most all of them claim, in glowing terms, that they have 
risen from the ranks to places of eminence and distinc- 
tion. I am so glad that I cannot make that claim for my- 
self. I would be ashamed to admit that I had risen from 
the ranks. When I rise it will be with the ranks, and not 
from the ranks.... 

The Socialists of Ohio, it appears, are very much 
alive this year. The party has been killed recently which, 
no doubt, accounts for its extraordinary activity. There 
is nothing that helps the Socialist party so much as re- 
ceiving an occasional death blow. The oftener it is killed 
the more boundless, the more active, the more ener- 
getic, the more powerful it becomes. 

They who have been reading the capitalist newspa- 
pers realize what a capacity they have for lying. We 
have been reading them lately. They know all about 
the...Socialist party movement, except what is true. 
Only the other day they took an article that I had writ- 
ten...and they made it appear that I had undergone a 
marvelous transformation. I had suddenly become 
changed—suddenly come to my senses; I had ceased to 
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be a wicked Socialist, and had become a respectable 
Socialist, a patriotic Socialist—as if I had ever been any- 
thing else. 

What was the purpose of this deliberate misrepre- 
sentation? It is so self-evident that it suggests itself. The 
purpose was to sow the seed of dissension in our ranks; 
to have it appear that we were divided among our- 
selves; that we were pitted against each other, to our 
mutual undoing. But Socialists were not born yesterday. 
They know how to read capitalist newspapers; and to 
believe exactly opposite what they read. 

Why should a Socialist be discouraged on the eve of 
the greatest triumph in all the history of the Socialist 
movement? It is true that these are anxious, trying days 
for us all—testing days for the women and men who 
are upholding the banner of the working class in the 
struggle of the working class of all the world against the 
exploiters of all the world; a time in which the weak 
and cowardly will falter and fail and desert. They lack 
the fiber to endure the revolutionary test; they fall 
away; they disappear as if they had never been. On the 
other hand, they who are animated with the uncon- 
querable spirit of the Social revolution, they who have 
the moral courage to stand erect and assert their convic- 
tions; stand by them; fight for them; go to jail or to hell 
for them, if need be—they are writing their...names in 
fadeless letters in the history of mankind.... 

Are we opposed to Prussian militarism? Why we 
have been fighting it since the day the Socialist move- 
ment was born; and we are going to continue to fight it, 
day and night, until it is wiped from the face of the 
earth. Between us there is no truce—no compromise. 

But, before I proceed along this line, let me recall a 
little history, in which, I think, we are all interested. 

In 1869 that grand old warrior of the Socialist revolu- 
tion, the elder Liebknecht, was arrested and sentenced 
to prison for three months, because of his war, as a 
Socialist, on the Kaiser and on the Junkers that rule 
Germany. In the meantime the Franco-Prussian war 
broke out. Liebknecht and Bebel were the Socialist 
members in the Reichstag. They were the only two who 
had the courage to protest against taking Alsace- 
Lorraine from France and annexing it to Germany. And 
for this they were sent two years to a prison fortress 
charged with high treason; because, even in that early 
day, almost fifty years ago, the leaders, these forerun- 
ners of the international Socialist movement, were 
fighting the Kaiser and fighting the junkers of Germany. 
They have continued to fight them from that day to this. 
Multiplied thousands of them have languished in the 
jails of Germany because of their heroic warfare upon 
the ruling class of that country. 

Let us come down the line a little further. You re- 
member that, at the close of Theodore Roosevelt’s sec- 
ond term as President, he went over to Africa to make 


war on some of his ancestors. You remember that, at the 
close of his expedition, he visited all of the capitals of 
Europe; and he was wined and dined, dignified and 
glorified by all of the Kaisers and Czars and Emperors 
of the old world. He visited Potsdam while the Kaiser 
was there; and, according to the accounts published in 
the American newspapers, he and the Kaiser were soon 
on the most familiar terms. They were hilariously inti- 
mate with each other, and slapped each other on the 
back.... He knew the Kaiser then just as well as he. 
knows him now. He knew that he was the Kaiser, the 
Beast of Berlin. And yet, he permitted himself to be en- 
tertained by the Beast of Berlin.... And while Roosevelt 
was being entertained royally by the German Kaiser, 
that same Kaiser was putting the leaders of the Socialist 
party in jail for fighting the Kaiser and the junkers of 
Germany.... Who was fighting for Democracy? 
Roosevelt? Roosevelt, who was honored by the Kaiser, 
or the Socialists who were in jail by the order of the 
Kaiser?... 

... Now, after being the guest of Emperor William, the 
Beast of Berlin, he came back to this country, and he 
wants you to send ten million men over there to kill the 
Kaiser; to murder his former friend and pal. Rather 
queer, isn’t it? And yet, he is the patriot, and we are the 
traitors. And I challenge you to find a Socialist any- 
where on the face of the earth who was ever the guest of 
the Beast of Berlin, except as an inmate of his prison.... 

A little more history along the same line. In 1902 
Prince Henry paid a visit to this country.... Prince 
Henry is the brother of King William. Prince Henry is 
another Beast of Berlin, an autocrat, an aristocrat, a 
junker of junkers—very much despised by our 
American patriots. He...was received by Congress, by 
several state legislatures—among others, by the state 
legislature of Massachusetts, then in session. He was in- 
vited there by the capitalist captains of that so-called 
commonwealth. And when Prince Henry came there, 
there was one member of that body who kept his self- 
respect, put on his hat, and, as Henry, the Prince, 
walked in, that member of the body walked out. And 
that was James F. Carey, the Socialist member of that 
body. All of the rest—all of the rest of the representa- 
tives in the Massachusetts legislature...joined in doing 
honor, in the most servile spirit, to the high representa- 
tive of the autocracy of Europe. And the only man who 
left that body was a Socialist. And yet, and yet they 
have the hardihood to claim that they are fighting au- 
tocracy and we are in the service of the German gov- 
ernment.... 

I hate, I loathe, I despise junkerdom. I have no 
earthly use for the junkers of Germany, and not one par- 
ticle more use for the junkers in the United States. 

They tell us we live in a great Republic; our institu- 
tions are Democratic; we are a free people. This is too 
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much, even as a joke. It is not a subject for levity; it is an 
exceedingly serious matter. 

To whom do the Wall Street junkers in our coun- 
try...marry their daughters? After they have wrung the 
countless hundreds of millions from your sweat, your 
agony, your life-blood, in a time of war as well as in a 
time of peace, they invest these billions and millions in 
the purchase of titles of broken-down aristocrats, and to 
buy counts of no-account. Are they satisfied to wed 
their daughters to honest working men? to real demo- 
crats? Oh, no. They scour the markets of Europe for fel- 
lows who have titles and nothing else. And they swap 
their millions for the titles; so that matrimony, with 
them, becomes entirely a matter of money, literally so. 

These very gentry, who are today wrapped up in the 
American flag,...claim that they are only patriots, who 
have their magnifying glasses in hand...scanning the 
country for some evidence of disloyalty,...ready to 
apply the brand to the men who dare to even whisper 
oppositicn to junker rule in the United States. No won- 
der Johnson said that “Patriotism is the last refuge of 
scoundrels.” He had the Wall Street gentry in mind, or 
their prototypes, at least; for in every age it has been the 
tyrant who has wrapped himself in the cloak of patriot- 
ism, or religion, or both. 

They would have you believe that the Socialist party 
consists, in the main, of disloyalists, and traitors. It is 
true, in a certain sense. We are disloyalists and traitors 
to the real traitors of this nation; to the gang that, on the 
Pacific coast, are trying to hang Tom Mooney, in spite of 
the protest of the whole civilized world.'... 

Let us review another bit of history....The United 
Railways, consisting of a lot of plutocrats...organized in 
the Chamber of Commerce, absolutely own and control 
the City of San Francisco. It is their private reservation. 
Their will is the supreme law. Take your stand against 
them, you are doomed. They do not hesitate to plot 
murder to perpetuate their murderous regime. Tom 
Mooney was the only representative of the working 
class they could not control. They owned the railways; 
they controlled the great industries;...they were the po- 
litical rulers; from their decision there was no appeal— 
the real autocrats of the Pacific coast—as infamous as 
any that ever ruled in Germany or any other country. 
And when their rule became so corrupt that, at last, a 
grand jury was found that indicted them, and they were 
placed on trial, and Francis J. Heney...had been se- 
lected by the national administration to assist in the 
prosecution, this same gang, represented by the 
Chamber of Commerce..., hire[d] a murderer to shoot 


‘Tom Mooney was imprisoned for throwing a bomb in San 
Francisco despite very compelling evidence placing him at a 
distant location.—Ed. 
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Francis J. Heney down in the court room, and he did. 
Francis J. Heney happened to live through it. But that 
wasn’t their fault. The identically same gang...are also 
for the execution of Tom Mooney. Every...one of them 
claims to be an arch-patriot; every one insists through 
his newspapers that he is fighting to make Democracy 
safe in the world. What humbug! What rot! What false 
pretense! These autocrats, these tyrants, these red- 
handed robbers and murderers, the patriots, while the 
men who have the courage to stand up face to face with 
them and fight them in the interest of their exploited 
victims—they are the disloyalists and traitors. If this be 
true, I want to take my place side by side with the trai- 
tors in this fight. 

Why, the other day they sent Kate Richards O’Hare’ 
to the penitentiary for ten years. Oh, just think of sen- 
tencing a woman to the penitentiary for talking. The 
United States, under the rule of the plutocracy, is the 
only country that would send a woman to the peniten- 
tiary for ten years for exercising her constitutional right 
of free speech. If this be treason let them make the most 
of it. 

... The only testimony against [O’Hare] was that of a 
hired witness. And when thirty farmers, men and 
women, who were in the audience she addressed — 
heard the speech, when they went to Bismarck to testify 
in her favor, to swear that she had never used the lan- 
guage she was charged with having used, the judge re- 
fused to allow them to go upon the stand. This would 
seem incredible to me, if I had not had some experience 
of my own with a Federal court. 

Who appoints the Federal judges? The people? In all 
of the history of the country, the working class have 
never named a Federal judge. There are 121, and every 
solitary one of them holds his position, his tenure, 
through the influence and power of corporate capital. 
The corporation and trusts dictate their appointment. 
And when they go to the bench, they go, not to serve 
the people, but to serve the interests that placed them 
where they are. 

Why, the other day, by a vote of five to four—a kind 
of craps game—...they declared the child labor law un- 
constitutional, a law secured after twenty years of edu- 
cation and agitation on the part of all kinds of people. 
And yet, by a majority of one, the Supreme Court, a 
body of corporation lawyers...wiped it from the statute 
books, and this in a Democracy, so that we may still 
continue to grind the flesh and blood and bones of 
puny little children into profits for the junkers of Wall 
Street. And this in a country that is fighting to make 


2 A prominent Socialist sent to prison for opposing U.S. 
participation in the war. She was released in 1920 and ran as 
Debs's vice presidential running mate.—Ea. 
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Democracy safe in the world. The history of this coun- 
try is being written in the blood of the childhood they 
have murdered. 

These are not very palatable truths to them. They do 
not like to hear them; and they do not want you to hear 
them. And that is why they brand us as undesirable cit- 
izens, and as disloyalists, and as traitors. If we 
were...traitors to the people, we would be eminently re- 
spectable citizens of the republic; we could hold high 
office, and we could ride in limousines; and could be 
pointed out as people who had succeeded in life, in 
honorable pursuits. It is precisely because we are dis- 
loyal to the traitors that we are loyal to the people of 
this country.... 

...What a wonderful compliment they paid us. They 
are afraid that we might contaminate you. You are their 
wards; they are your guardians. They must see to it that 
our vicious doctrines don’t reach your ears. And so, in 
our Democracy, under our free institutions, they flatter 
our press, and they imagine that they have silenced rev- 
olutionary propaganda. What a mistake they made. We 
ought to pass a resolution of thanks and gratitude to 
them. Thousands of people, who have never heard of 
our paper before, are now inquiring for it, wanting to 
seeuties 

Rose Pastor Stokes’.... Here is another heroic and in- 
spiring comrade. She had her millions of dollars. Did it 
restrain her an instant?... She went out to render her 
service to the cause in this day of crises, and they sent 
her to the penitentiary for ten years. Think of it! Ten 
years! What had she said? Not any more than I have 
said here this afternoon. I want to admit...without ar- 
gument, that if Rose Pastor Stokes is guilty, so am I.... 
And if she ought to be sent to the penitentiary for ten 
years, so ought I. 

What did she say? Why, she said that a govern- 
ment—a government could not serve both the profit- 
eers and the victims of the profiteers. Isn’t that true? 
Certainly. 

Roosevelt said a thousand times more in the same 
paper, The Kansas City Star. Roosevelt said, the other 
day, that he would be heard if he went to jail. He knows 
very well that he will not go to jail. He is laying his 
wires for the Republican nomination in 1920. And he 
would do everything possible to discredit Wilson.... 
That is your wonderful rivalry between the two patri- 
otic parties—the Republican party and the Democratic 
party, the twins. They are not going to have any agita- 
tion between them this fall. They are all patriots this 
time, and they are going to combine to prevent the elec- 


° A cigar maker and prominent Socialist who married the 
Socialist millionaire James G. P. Stokes.—Ed. 


tion of any disloyal Socialists. I haven’t heard anybody 
anywhere tell me of any difference between them. Do 
you know of any? Not the slightest. One is in, the other 
is out. This is all the difference there is between them.... 

They just want to silence [Stoke’s] voice during the 
war. The cases will be appealed, and they will remain 
pending in court many a month, perhaps years. What a 
compliment it is to the Socialist movement for telling 
the truth. The truth will make the people free. And the 
truth must not be permitted to reach the people. The 
truth has always been dangerous to the rule of the 
rogue, the exploiter, the robber. So the truth must be 
suppressed. That is why they are trying to drive out the 
Socialist movement; and every time they make the at- 
tempt, they add ten thousand voices proclaiming that 
Socialism has come to stay.... 

I went to Warren some years ago. It happened to be 
at the time that President McKinley was assassinated. 
In common with all others, I deplored that tragic event. 
There is not a Socialist, who would have been guilty of 
that crime. We do not attack individuals. We don’t 
wreak our vengeance upon any individual opposed to 
our faith. We have no fight with individuals. We are ca- 
pable of teaching those who hate us. We do not hate 
them; we know better.... There is not any room in our 
heart for hate, except for a system—a system in which it 
is possible for one man to achieve a tremendous fortune 
doing nothing, while millions upon millions suffer and 
struggle and agonize and die for the bare necessities of 
life. 

McKinley had been assassinated. I was booked to 
speak at Portsmouth. All of the ministers of Portsmouth 
met in a special session, and they passed a resolution 
that Debs, more than any other person, was responsible 
for the assassination of our beloved President.... And so 
all of these pious gentry, the followers of the meek and 
lowly, as they believed, met and said I must not be per- 
mitted to enter the city. And they had the mayor to issue 
an order not permitting me to speak.... Soon after I was 
booked to speak at Warren...I was...ordered to leave 
the hotel. I was exceedingly undesirable that day. I was 
served with notice that the hall would not be open, and 
that I would not be permitted to speak.... I sent word to 
the mayor that I would speak in Warren that night, ac- 
cording to the schedule, or I would leave Warren in a 
box. 

I went to the hall, and the Grand Army of the 
Republic had a special meeting, and in full uniform 
they all went to the hall and occupied the front seats, in 
order to pounce upon me and take good care of me if 
my speech did not suit them. I went to the hall and 
made my speech. I told them who was responsible for 
the assassination. I said: “As long as there is misery 
caused by robbery at the bottom, there will be assassi- 
nation at the top.” I showed them that it was their capi- 
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talist system that was responsible; that impoverished 
and brutalized the ancestors of the poor, witless boy 
who murdered the President. Yes, I made the speech 
that night. When I left there I was still very undesirable. 

I returned some years thereafter. It seems that the 
whole population of Warren was out. I was received 
with open arms. I was no longer a demagogue; I was no 
longer a fanatic; I was no longer an undesirable. I had 
become exceedingly honorable simply because the 
Socialists had increased in numbers and in power.... 

Oh, it is the minorities who have made the histories 
of this world! They who have had the courage to take 
their places at the front; they who have been true 
enough to themselves to speak the truth that is in them; 
they who have opposed the established order of things; 
who have espoused the cause of the suffering, strug- 
gling poor;...who have upheld the cause of righteous- 
ness; they have paved the way to civilization. Oh, there 
are so many who remain upon the popular side. They 
lack the courage to join a despised minority; they lack 
the fiber that endures. They are to be pitied, and not 
treated with contempt; they cannot help it. But, thank 
God, in every age and every nation there have been that 
few, and they have been sufficient; and...they suffered, 
they sacrificed, they went to jail; they had their bones 
broken upon the wheel; they were burned at the stake, 
and had their ashes scattered to the four winds by the 
hands of hate. We are under obligation to them, because 
of what they suffered for us; and the only way we can 
cancel that obligation is by doing or seeking to do in the 
interest of those who are to come after us. 

And this is the high purpose of every Socialist on the 
face of the earth. Everywhere they are animated by the 
same lofty principle; everywhere they have the same 
noble ideal; everywhere they are clasping hands across 
the boundary lines; everywhere they are calling one an- 
other comrades, the blessed word that springs from the 
heart and soul of unity;...and they are waging the 
war...of the working class of the world against the rul- 
ing class.... They never take a backward step; the heart 
of the international Socialist never beats retreat; they are 
pushing forward. They are pressing forward, here, 
there, everywhere, in all of the zones that girdle this 
globe; everywhere these awakening workers, these 
class-conscious proletarians, these horny-fisted children 
of honest toil, everywhere wiping out the boundary 
lines;...everywhere having their hearts attuned to the 
most sacred cause that ever challenged men and 
women to action in all the history of the world. 
Everywhere moving toward Democracy; everywhere 
marching toward the sunrise, their faces all aglow with 
the light of the coming day. These are the Socialists; 
these are the most zealous, the most enthusiastic cru- 
saders the world has ever known. They are making 
history that will light the horizon in the coming genera- 
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tions; they are bound upon emancipating the human 
race.... 

Do you wish to hasten it? Join the Socialist party. 
Don’t wait for the morrow. Come now. Enroll your 
name; take your place where you belong. You cannot do 
your duty by proxy. You have got to do something 
yourself, and do it squarely, and look yourself in the 
face while you are doing it; and you will have no occa- 
sion to blush; you will know what it is to be a man or 
woman.... You need to know that you are fit for some- 
thing better than slavery and cannon fodder. You need 
to know that you were not created to work and to pro- 
duce to impoverish yourself and to enrich an idle ex- 
ploiter. You need to know that you have a soul to 
develop, a manhood to sustain. You need to know that 
it is your duty to rise above the animal plane. You need 
to know that it is for you to know something about lit- 
erature, and about science, and about art. You need to 
know that you are on the edge of a great new world. 
You need to get in touch with your comrades; you need 
to become conscious of your interest and your power as 
a class.... You need to know as long as you are ignorant, 
as long as you are indifferent, as long as you are con- 
tent, as long as you are unorganized, you will remain 
exactly where you are. You will be exploited; you will 
have to beg for a job; you will get just enough to keep 
you in working order; and you will be looked down 
upon with contempt by the very parasite that lives out 
of your sweat and unpaid labor. If you would be re- 
spected, you have got to begin by respecting yourself. 
Stand up, and look yourself in the face, and see a man 
for the first time.... 

To turn your back on that corrupt Republican party, 
and that still more corrupt Democratic party—the gold- 
dust boys of the ruling class, yes, it counts for some- 
thing. To step out of those great, popular, subsidized 
capitalist parties, and get into a minority party that 
stands for a principle, and fights for a cause. Make that 
change; it will be the most important change you have 
ever made in your life; and you will thank me to your 
dying day—or living day—a Socialist never dies—you 
will thank me for having made the suggestion. It was a 
day of days for me. I remember it so well. I passed from 
darkness to light. It came like a flash, just as great, 
seething, throbbing Russia, in a flash, was transformed 
from the land of supreme darkness to a land of living 
light. There is something splendid in the prompting of 
the heart to be true to yourself, especially so in a crisis. 

You are in the crucible today, Mr. Socialist. You are 
going to be tried, to what extent no one knows. If you 
are weak-fibred, that weakness will be sought out, and 
located. And if, through that weakness, you are con- 
quered, you may be driven out of the Socialist move- 
ment. We will have to bid good-bye to you. You are not 
the stuff of which Revolutionists are made. We are sorry 
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for you, unless you happen to be an intellectual. The in- 
tellectuals, a good many of them, are already gone. 
No—no loss on our side, nor any gain on theirs. 

But, when discussing the intellectual phase of this 
question, I am always amused by it.... What would be- 
come of the men that are sheep unless they had shep- 
herds to lead them out of the wilderness into the land 
flowing with milk and honey? Oh, yes, “Ye are my 
sheep.” In other words, “Ye are my mutton.” And, if 
you had no intellectuals you could have no movement. 
They rule through their intellectuals in the capitalistic 
party. They have their so-called leaders. In the 
Republican and Democratic party you are not called 
upon to think.... You simply do the voting.... The capi- 
talist system affects to have great regard for intellect. 
They give themselves credit for having superior brains. 
We used to tell them sometime ago that the time would 
come when the working class would rule. They said: 
“Never in the world will they rule. It requires brains to 
rule.” Implying that the workers have none. 

We used to say that the people ought to own the rail- 
roads and operate them for the benefit of the people. We 
advocated that twenty years ago. They said: “You have 
got to have brains to run the trains.” And the other day 
McAdoo? fired all the brains. So, haven’t all the trains 
been coming and going exactly on time? Have you no- 
ticed any change since the brains are gone? It is a brain- 
less system now. It is operated by hand. But a good deal 
more efficiently than it was operated by brains before. 
And this determines infallibly the quality of capitalist 
brains. It is the kind of brains you can get at a very rea- 
sonable figure at the market houses.... Give me a hun- 
dred capitalists,...and let me ask them a dozen simple 
questions about the history of their country, and I will 
show you that they are as ignorant as unlettered school- 
boys. They know nothing of history; they are ignorant 
of sociology; they are strangers to science; but they 
know how to gouge; how to rob, and do it legally.... 

They are talking about your patriotic duty. Among 
other things, they are advising you to cultivate war gar- 
dens.... While they are doing this, a government war re- 
port shows that practically 52 per cent of the arable 
tillable soil is held out of use by the profiteers, by the 
land manipulators—held out of use. They, themselves, 
do not cultivate it.... They...keep it idle to enrich them- 
selves; to pocket the hundreds of dollars of unearned 
increment. Who is it that makes their land valuable 
while it is fenced in and kept out of use? It is the people. 
Who pockets this tremendous value? The landlords.... 
Who is the patriot? And while we are upon the subject, 
I want you to think upon the term “land-lord.” 


* William McAdoo, Woodrow Wilson’s son-in-law, was 
responsible for bringing the railroads under national control 
during the war.—Ead. 


Landlord. Lord of the land? This lord of the land is a 
great patriot. This lord, who professionally owns the 
earth, tells you that he is fighting to make the world 
safe for Democracy—he, who shuts all humanity out— 
and he who profiteers at the expense of the people who 
have been slain by multiplied thousands, under the pre- 
tense of being the great patriot...; he it is that you need 
to wipe from power. It is he...that is a menace to your 
loyalty and your liberty far more than the Prussian 
junker on the other side of the Atlantic ocean.... 

Again, they tell you there is a coal famine now.... 
The State of Indiana, where I live, is largely underlaid 
with coal. There is an inexhaustible supply of it. The 
coal is beneath our feet. It is within touch—all that we 
can possibly use. And here are the miners; they are 
ready to enter the mines. There is the machinery ready 
to be put into operation to increase the output to any 
desired capacity. And yet,...six hundred thousand coal 
miners in this country are not permitted to work more 
than half time.... They tell you that you ought to buy 
your coal right away. You may freeze to death next win- 
ter if you do not.... Oh, yes, I think you ought to do this 
if you vote the Republican or Democratic ticket. Now 
we have private ownership of the coal mines. And this 
is the result of private ownership of this great social 
utility. The coal mines are privately owned, and the op- 
erators want a scarcity of coal. Why? So they can boost 
the prices indefinitely.... They make more money out of 
the scarcity of coal. So there is collusion between the op- 
erators and the railroads. The operators say there are no 
cars, and the railroad men say no coal. And between 
them they simply humbug, delude, defraud the people. 

...We Socialists say: Take possession of the mines in 
the name of the people. Set the miners at work; give 
every miner that works all the coal he produces.... Then 
he can build himself a comfortable home; live in it; 
enjoy it; he can provide himself and his wife and chil- 
dren with clothes...wholesome food in abundance, and 
the people will get coal at just what it costs to mine it. 

Oh, that is Socialism as far as it goes. But you are not 
in favor of that program. It is too visionary. So continue 
to pay three prices for coal, and get your coal when 
winter comes, because you prefer to vote the capitalist 
ticket. You are still in the capitalist state of mind.... A 
change is needed. Yes, yes. Not of party, but change of 
system; a change from despotism to Democracy, wide 
as the world.... A change from brutehood to brother- 
hood; and to accomplish this you have got to organize; 
and you have got to organize industrially. Not along the 
zig-zag, craft lines laid down by Sam Gompers,’ who, 
through all of his career, has been on the side of the 


° President of the American Federation of Labor who worked to 
help mobilize workers during World War |.—Ed. 
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master class. You never hear the capitalist press speak 
of him except in praise and adulation. He has become a 
great patriot. Oh, yes. Gompers, who was never on the 
unpopular side of any question or of any proposition; 
always conservative, satisfied to leave the labor prob- 
lem to be settled at the banquet board with Elihu Root, 
Andy Carnegie and the rest of the plutocrats. When 
they drank wine together and smoked scab cigars, then 
the labor question was settled.... 

What you need is to organize, not along craft lines, 
but along revolutionary industrial lines. You will never 
vote in the Socialist republic. You are needed to organ- 
ize it; and you have got to organize it in the indus- 
tries—unite in the industries. The industrial union is 
the forerunner of industrial Democracy.... United, very 
often your power becomes invincible.... And when you 
organize industrially, you will soon learn that you can 
manage industry as well as operate industry. You can 
soon find that you don’t need the idle for your masters. 
They are simply parasites. They don’t give you work. 
You give them jobs taking what you produce, and that 
is all. Their function is to take what you produce. You 
can dispose of them.... You ought to own your own 
tools; you ought to control your own jobs; you ought to 
be industrial free men instead of industrial slaves.... 
Then unite in the Socialist party.... Vote as you strive.... 
See that your party embraces the working class. It is 
the only working class party, the party that expresses 
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the interest, the hope, the aspirations of the toilers of the 
world.... Take your place in the ranks. Help to inspire 
the weak and to strengthen the faltering; and do your 
share to speed the coming of that brighter and better 
day for us all. Then, when we vote together and act to- 
gether on the industrial plane, we will develop the 
supreme power of the one class that can bring perma- 
nent peace to the world.... We will conquer the public 
power. We will transfer the title deeds of the railroads, 
the telegraph lines, the mills, the great industries—we 
will transfer them to the people.... We will have indus- 
trial Democracy.... We will be the first free nation 
whose government belongs to the people. Oh, this 
change will be universal; it will be permanent; it looks 
towards the light; it paves the way to emancipation.... 

Yes, we are going to sweep into power in this nation, 
and in every other nation on earth. We are going to de- 
stroy the capitalist institutions; we are going to re-create 
them as legally free institutions. Before our very eyes 
the world is being destroyed. The world of capitalism is 
collapsing; the world of Socialism is rising. 

...We Socialists are the builders of the world that is to 
be.... We are inviting—aye, challenging you this after- 
noon, in the name of your own manhood, to join us. 
Help do your part. In due course of time the hour will 
strike, and this great cause—the greatest in history— 
will proclaim the emancipation of the working class 
and the brotherhood of all mankind. 


Ce {> ma 


Concerning Black American 
Troops (1918) 


FRENCH 


MILITARY 


MISSION 


World War | worried many racists. From President Woodrow Wilson on down, 
there was concern that the participation of African-Americans in the military en- 
deavor in Europe would, by introducing them to different cultures and the use of 
firearms, make blacks less willing to accept segregation. At the insistence of the 
American Army the French liaison officer Linard issued the following directive to 
French officers, urging a greater respect for the racist ways of their American 
counterparts. When the French Ministry of War learned of this document, they 
ordered it destroyed. W. E. B. DuBois, editor of The Crisis, received a copy and 
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published it in its original French with an English translation. As DuBois noted, it 
offers insight to the thinking of the American command as they faced the dan- 
gers of fighting a “war to make the world safe for democracy.” 


Questions to Consider 


¢ According to Linard, why are the French more likely to treat black Americans 


with respect? 


e Why are French officers to avoid praising black troops? 


French Military Mission 


Stationed with the American Army 
August 7, 1918 


Secret Information Concerning Black 
American Troops 


1. It is important for French officers who have been 
called upon to exercise command over black American 
troops, or to live in close contact with them, to have an 
exact idea of the position occupied by Negroes in the 
United States. The information set forth in the following 
communication ought to be given to these officers and 
it is to their interest to have these matters known and 
widely disseminated. It will devolve likewise on the 
French Military Authorities, through the medium of the 
Civil Authorities, to give information on this subject to 
the French population residing in the cantonments oc- 
cupied by American colored troops. 

2. The American attitude upon the Negro question 
may seem a matter for discussion to many French 
minds. But we French are not in our province if we un- 
dertake to discuss’ what some call “prejudice.” 
American opinion is unanimous on the “color ques- 
tion” and does not admit of any discussion. 

The increasing number of Negroes in the United 
States (about 15,000,000) would create for the white race 
in the Republic a menace of degeneracy were it not that 
an impassable gulf has been made between them. 

As this danger does not exist for the French race, the 
French public has become accustomed to treating the 
Negro with familiarity and indulgence. 

This indulgence and this familiarity are matters of 
grievous concern to the Americans. They consider them 
an affront to their national policy. They are afraid that 
contact with the French will inspire in black Americans 
aspirations which to them [the whites] appear intol- 
erable. It is of the utmost importance that every effort 


Source: W.E.B. DuBois, ed., “Documents of the War,” The 
Crisis 28 (May, 1919), vol. 18: 1, pp. 16-18. 


be made to avoid profoundly estranging American 
opinion. 

Although a citizen of the United States, the black 
man is regarded by the white American as an inferior 
being with whom relations of business or service only 
are possible. The black is constantly being censured for 
his want of intelligence and discretion, his lack of civic 
and professional conscience and for his tendency to- 
ward undue familiarity. 

The vices of the Negro are a constant menace to the 
American who has to repress them sternly. For instance, 
the black American troops in France have, by them- 
selves, given rise to as many complaints for attempted 
rape as all the rest of the army. And yet the [black 
American] soldiers sent us have been the choicest with 
respect to physique and morals, for the number dis- 
qualified at the time of mobilization was enormous. 


Conclusion 


1. We must prevent the rise of any pronounced degree 
of intimacy between French officers and black officers. 
We may be courteous and amiable with these last, but 
we cannot deal with them on the same plane as with the 
white American officers without deeply wounding the 
latter. We must not eat with them, must not shake 
hands or seek to talk or meet with them outside of the 
requirements of military service. 

2. We must not commend too highly the black 
American troops, particularly in the presence of [white] 
Americans. It is all right to recognize their good quali- 
ties and their services, but only in moderate terms, 
strictly in keeping with the truth. 

3. Make a point of keeping the native cantonment 
population from “spoiling” the Negroes. [White] 
Americans become greatly incensed at any public ex- 
pression of intimacy between white women with black 
men. They have recently uttered violent protests 
against a picture in the “Vie Parisienne” entitled “The 
Child of the Desert” which shows a [white] woman ina 
“cabinet particulier” with a Negro. Familiarity on the 
part of white women with black men is furthermore a 
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source of profound regret to our experienced colonials Military authority cannot intervene directly in this 
who see in it an over-weening menace to the prestige of | question, but it can through the civil authorities exercise 
the white race. some influence on the population. 


Mme (6 Mere, 


The National Economic 
Condition (1929) 


HE? R=B ECR To" OcOeVeEaR 


Herbert Hoover was certainly one of the more qualified men to hold the office of 
president. A very successful engineer and famous humanitarian who had led the 
relief effort in postwar Europe, Hoover served as secretary of commerce from 
1921 to 1929. In 1928 he easily beat the Democratic candidate, Alfred E. Smith, 
a New York Catholic. Hoover hoped to bring the United States into alignment with 
modern technology and science, but all his plans were ruined by the stock mar- 
ket crash in October 1929. The crash terrified many Americans, who feared its 
long-range economic consequences. In a news conference held on November 5, 
1929, Hoover exuded confidence, promising a quick rebound in the economy. It 
was not a good prediction. 


Questions to Consider 


e What economic indicators assured Hoover of continued prosperity? 
¢ How was it possible for Hoover to so misread the situation? 








I thought perhaps you might like that I discuss the ss uncontrollable, as e\ 

business situation with you just a little, but not from 
the point of view of publication at all—simply for you n wel 
own information. I see no particular reasons for making aps a little ex d by the foreign sil 
any public statements about it, either directly or indi- enon ha 
rectly. 

The question is one somewhat of analysis. We have 
had a period of overspeculation that has been extremely 


[rs anything of any news here to announce. 


LS TLL Lilat CldaddSIil Wds 


hiah 


been a very great movement out of New 
York into the interior of the United States, as well as 
some move coun- 





uit OF that 1S to eate a difficult 
ew Yc but also to increase the available 
e interior. In the interior there has been, in 










Source: Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 
Herbert Hoover, 1929 (Washington, D.C., 1974), pp. 366-369. 
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consequence, a tendency for interest rates to fall at once 
because of the unemployed capital brought back into enomeno he ge 
interior points. ather words, the financial world is 

Perhaps the situation might be clearer on accoun ming entirely normal and rather more easily 

lel with the las y great crisis, 1907-1908. today than. it was 2 weeks ago, because interest rates are 
liately took _less and there is more capital available. 

The effect on production is purely psychological. So 
far there might be said to be from such a shock some 
ment Ov he cou tendency on the part of people through alarm to de- 

‘0 300 percent. crease their activities, but there has been no cancellation 
monetary panic in the entire country. of any orders whatsoever. There has been some lessen- 

Here with the Federal Reserve System and the activ- ing of buying in some of the luxury contracts, but that is 
i not a phenomenon itself. 

















P PDUSI 


st ra y in the interior, but also in New 
, as witt the reduction of the discount rate. So 
that instead of having a panic rise in interest rates with 
monetary rise Joe it, we have exactly the reverse 













ou d for that I think we may give the major 
credit to the constitution of the Federal Reserve System. 
And that is about a summary of the whole situation 
as it stands at this moment. 








Pe l/s 


Financing Relief Efforts 
(ey) 


HE ROB E RT: “H OvOgV {Ear 


President Herbert Hoover, though a man of great compassion, was seriously con- 
strained by his laissez-faire attitudes in responding to the emergency of the 
Great Depression. Hoover flatly rejected the notion of government spending, 
even in the face of malnutrition and record unemployment. Hoover found prece- 
dent for this view in his nineteenth-century Democratic predecessor, President 
Grover Cleveland, who had vetoed a bill to feed starving farmers. Hoover's re- 
fusal to support federal efforts at public relief handed the Democratic nominee in 
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1932, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the perfect political issue. The following speech 


was delivered on February 3, 1931. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ What would happen if charities did not respond to the crisis? 


¢ Why does Hoover feel that the expenditure of public moneys would have a 


negative impact on Americans? 


ertain Senators have issued a public statement to 

the effect that unless the President and the 

House of Representatives agree to appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury for charitable purposes 
they will force an extra session of Congress. I do not 
wish to add acrimony to a discussion, but would rather 
state this case as I see its fundamentals. 

This is not an issue as to whether people shall go 
hungry or cold in the United States. It is solely a ques- 
tion of the best method by which hunger and cold shall 
be prevented. It is a question as to whether the 
American people on one hand will maintain the spirit 
of charity and mutual self-help through voluntary giv- 
ing and the responsibility of local government as distin- 
guished on the other hand from appropriations out o 
the Federal Trea O h purposes. ‘ 
Vi H At 






the abyss of reliance in UpPOr 

é th The money 

involved is indeed the Meat of the costs to American 
ideals and American institutions. 

President Cleveland, in 1887, confronted with a sim- 


ilar issue stated in part: 


A prevalent tendency to disregard the limited mis- 
sion of this power and duty should, I think, be stead- 
fastly resisted, to the end that the lesson should be 
constantly enforced that though the people support 
the Government, the Government should not sup- 
port the people. 


Source: Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 


Herbert Hoover 1931 (Washington, D.C., 1976), pp. 54-58. 
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The friendliness and charity of our countrymen 
can always be relied upon to relieve their fellow citi- 
zens in misfortune. This has been repeatedly and 
quite lately demonstrated. Federal aid in such cases 
encourages the expectation of paternal care on the 
part of the Government and weakens the sturdiness 
of our national character, while it prevents the indul- 
gence among our people of that kindly sentiment 
and conduct which strengthens the bonds of a com- 
mon brotherhood. 


And there is a practical problem in all this. The help 
being daily extended by neighbors, by local and na- 
tional agencies, by municipalities, by industry and a 
great multitude of organizations throughout the coun- 
try today is man es any appropriation yet pro- 
posed. [reasury 








nmunity. That has been the 
American way of relieving distress among our own 
people and the country is successfully meeting its prob- 
lem in the American way today. 

We have two entirely separate and distinct situations 
in the country—the first is the drought area; the second 
is the unemployment in our large industrial centers— 
for both of which these appropriations attempt to make 
charitable contributions. 
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starvation among their neighbors and, if the problem 
went beyond local resources, the Red Cross would sup- 
port them. 

The organization has stretched throughout the area 
of suffering, the people are being cared for today 
through the hands and with sympathetic understand- 
ing and upon the responsibility of their neighbors who 
are being supported, in turn, by the fine spirit of mutual 
assistance of the American people. The Red Cross offi- 
cials, whose long, devoted service and experience is un- 
challenged, inform me this morning that, except for the 
minor incidents of any emergency organization, no one 
is going hungry and no one need go hungry or cold. 

To reinforce this work at the opening of Congress I 
recommended large appropriations for loans to rehabil- 
itate agriculture from the drought and provision of fur- 
ther large sums for public works and construction in 
the drought territory which would give employment in 
further relief to the whole situation. These Federal ac- 
tivities provide for an expenditure of upward of $100 
million in this area and it is in progress today. 

The Red Cross has always met the situations which it 
has undertaken. After careful survey and after actual 
experience of several months with their part of the 
problem they have announced firmly that they can 
command the resources with which to meet any call for 
human relief in prevention of hunger and suffering in 
drought areas and that they accept this responsibility. 
They have refused to accept Federal appropriations as 
not being consonant either with the need or the charac- 
ter of their organization. The Government departments 
have given and are giving them every assistance. We 
possibly need to strengthen the Public Health Service in 
matters of sanitation and to strengthen the credit facili- 
ties of that area through the method approved by the 
Government departments to divert some existing ap- 
propriations to strengthen agricultural credit corpora- 
tions. 

In the matter of unemployment outside of the 
drought areas important economic measures of mutual 
self-help have been developed such as those to main- 
tain wages, to distribute employment equitably, to in- 
crease construction work by industry, to increase 
Federal construction work from a rate of about $275 
million a year prior to the depression to a rate now of 
over $750 million a year, to expand State and municipal 
construction—all upon a scale never before provided or 
even attempted in any depression. But beyond this to 
assure that there shall be no suffering, in every town 


and county voluntary agencies in relief of distress have 
been strengthened and created and generous funds 
have been placed at their disposal. They are carrying on 
their work efficiently and sympathetically. 

But after and coincidently with voluntary relief, our 
American system requires that municipal, county, and 
State governments shall use their own resources and 
credit before seeking such assistance from the Federal 
Treasury. 

I have indeed spent much of my life in fighting hard- 
ship and starvation both abroad and in the Southern 
States. I do not feel that I should be charged with lack of 
human sympathy for those who suffer, but I recall that 
in all the organizations with which I have been con- 
nected over these many years, the foundation has been 
to summon the maximum of self-help. I am proud to 
have sought the help of Congress in the past for nations 
who were so disorganized by war and anarchy that self- 
help was impossible. But even these appropriations 
were but a tithe of that which was coincidently mobi- 
lized from the public charity of the United States and 
foreign countries. There is no such paralysis in the 
United States, and I am confident that our people have 
the resources, the initiative, the courage, the stamina 
and kindliness of spirit to meet this situation in the way 
they have met their problems over generations. 

I will accredit to those who advocate Federal charity 
a natural anxiety for the people of their States. | am 
willing to pledge myself that, if the time should ever 
come that the voluntary agencies of the country to- 
gether with the local and State governments are unable 
to find resources with which to prevent hunger and suf- 
fering in my country, I will ask the aid of every resource 
of the Federal Government because I would no more 
see starvation amongst our countrymen than would 
any Senator or Congressman. I have the faith in the 
American people that such a day will not come. 

The American people are doing their job today. They 
should be given a chance to show whether they wish to 
preserve the principles of individual and local responsi- 
bility and mutual self-help before they embark on what 
I believe is a disastrous system. I feel sure they will suc- 
ceed if given the opportunity. 

The whole business situation would be greatly 
strengthened by the prompt completion of the neces- 
sary legislation of this session of Congress and thereby 
the unemployment problem would be lessened, the 
drought area indirectly benefited, and the resources of 
self-help in the country strengthened. 
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Inaugural Address (1933) 


FRANKLI 
ROOSEV 


N OD. 
Ed 


On March 4, 1933, at the depths of the worst economic depression in American 
history, Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated as president. He had soundly de- 
feated his predecessor, Herbert Hoover, in the 1932 election. Clearly, most of the 
nation held Hoover and the Republican Party's laissez-faire policies responsible 
for the Great Depression, which saw unemployment rates rise above 30%. In the 
election, Roosevelt had not offered much in the way of specific proposals for 
dealing with the crisis other than a promise to balance the federal budget. His in- 
augural address presented few new details beyond a commitment to vigorous 
action by the federal government itself. But with that very promise Roosevelt 
gave the American public hope, an assurance that their government would do 
something, and that, as the title of Roosevelt's campaign song proclaimed, 
“happy days are here again.” 


Questions to Consider 


e Why does Roosevelt use military allusions in his address? 


¢« Does Roosevelt suggest any radical alterations in American politics or 
society? 


my induction into the Presidency I will address forts to convert retreat into advance. In every dark hour 
them with a candor and a decision which the pres- of our national life a leadership of frankness and vigor 
ent situation of our Nation impels. This is preeminently has met with that understanding and support of the 
the time to speak the truth, the whole truth, frankly and people themselves which is essential to victory. I am 
boldly. Nor need we shrink from honestly facing condi- _ convinced that you will again give that support to lead- 
tions in our country to-day. This great Nation will en- ership in these critical days. 
dure as it has endured, will revive and will prosper. So, in such a spirit ¢ 
first of all, let me assert my firm belief that the only nificul 
thing we have to fear is fear itself—nameless, unrea- 


[= certain that my fellow Americans expect that on soning, unjustified terror which paralyzes needed ef- 





Source: Inaugural Addresses of the Presidents of the United States 
(Washington, D.C., 1961), pp. 235-239. 
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deny dark rea 

Yet our distress comes from no failure of substance. 
We are stricken by no plague of locusts. Compared with 
the perils which our forefathers conquered because they 
believed and were not afraid, we have still much to be 
thankful for. Nature still offers her bounty and human 
efforts have ee it. Plenty is at our doorstep, but 
acu ees in the — SANS, of the 










unscrupulous mor a 
court of public opinion, rejected by the hearts and 
minds of men. 

True they have tried, but their ag have been cast 








our people to follow their false leadership, they have re- 
sorted to exhortations, pleading tearfully for restored 
confidence. They know only the rules of a generation of 








ave fled from their high seats 
in the temple a our civilization. We may now restore 
that temple to the ancient truths. The measure of the 
restoration lies in the extent to which we apply social 
values more noble than mere monetary profit. 

Happiness lies not in the mere possession of money; 
it lies in the joy of achievement, in the thrill of creative 
effort. The joy and moral stimulation of work no longer 
must be forgotten in the mad chase of evanescent prof- 
its. These dark days will be worth all they cost us if they 
teach us that our true destiny is not to be ministered 
unto but to minister to ourselves and to our fellow men. 

Recognition of the falsity of material wealth as the 
standard of success goes hand in hand with the aban- 
donment of the false belief that public office and high 
political position are to be valued only by the standards 
of pride of place and personal profit; and there must be 
an end to a conduct in banking and in business which 
too often has given to a sacred trust the likeness of cal- 
lous and selfish wrongdoing. Small wonder that confi- 
dence languishes, for it thrives only on honesty, on 
honor, on the sacredness of obligations, on faithful pro- 
tection, on unselfish performance; without them it can 
not live. 

Restoration calls, however, not for changes in ethics 
alone. This Nation asks for action, and action now. 














Our greatest primary task is to put people to work. 
This is no unsolvable problem if we face it wisely and 
courageously. It can be accomplished in part by direct 
recruiting by the Government itself, treating the task as 
we would treat the emergency of a war, but at the same 
time, through this employment, accomplishing greatly 
needed projects to stimulate and reorganize the use of 
our natural resources. 

Hand in hand with this we must frankly recognize 
the overbalance of population in our industrial centers 
and, by engaging on a national scale in a redistribution, 
endeavor to provide a better use of the land for those 
best fitted for the land. The task can be helped by defi- 
ite efforts to raise the values of agricultural products 
and with this the power to purchase the output of our 
cities. It can be helped by preventing realistically the 
tragedy of the growing loss through foreclosure of our 
small homes and our farms. It can be helped by insis- 
tence that the Federal, State, and local governments act 
forthwith on the demand that their cost be drastically 
reduced. It can be helped by the unifying of relief activ- 
ities which to-day are often scattered, uneconomical, 
and unequal. It can be helped by national planning for 
and supervision of all forms of transportation and of 
communications and other utilities which have a defi- 
nitely public character. There are many ways in which it 
can be helped, but it can never be helped merely by 
talking about it. We must act and act quickly. 

Finally, in our progress toward a resumption of work 
we require two safeguards against a return of the evils 
of the old order; there must be a strict supervision of all 
banking and credits and investments; there must be an 
end to speculation with other people’s money, and 
there must be provision for an adequate but sound cur- 
rency. 

These are the lines of attack. I shall presently urge 
upon a new Congress in special session detailed meas- 
ures for their fulfillment, and I shall seek the immediate 
assistance of the several States. 

Through this program of action we address our- 
selves to putting our own national house in order and 
making income balance outgo. Our international trade 
relations, though vastly important, are in point of time 
and necessity secondary to the establishment of a sound 
national economy. I favor as a practical policy the 
putting of first things first. I shall spare no effort to re- 
store world trade by international economic readjust- 
ment, but the emergency at home can not wait on that 
accomplishment. 

The basic thought that guides these specific means of 
national recovery is not narrowly nationalistic. It is the 
insistence, as a first consideration, upon the interdepen- 
dence of the various elements in all parts of the United 
States—a recognition of the old and permanently im- 
portant manifestation of the American spirit of the pio- 
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neer. It is the way to recovery. It is the immediate way. 
It is the strongest assurance that the recovery will 
endure. 

In the field of world policy I would dedicate this 
Nation to the policy of the good neighbor—the neigh- 
bor who resolutely respects himself and, because he 
does so, respects the rights of others—the neighbor 
who respects his obligations and respects the sanctity of 
his agreements in and with a world of neighbors. 

If I read the temper of our people correctly, we now 
realize as we have never realized before our interde- 
pendence on each other; that we can not merely take 
but we must give as well; that if we are to go forward, 
we must move as a trained and loyal army willing to 
sacrifice for the good of a common discipline, because 
without such discipline no progress is made, no leader- 
ship becomes effective. We are, I know, ready and will- 
ing to submit our lives and property to such discipline, 
because it makes possible a leadership which aims at a 
larger good. This I propose to offer, pledging that the 
larger purposes will bind upon us all as a sacred obli- 
gation with a unity of duty hitherto evoked only in time 
of armed strife. 

With this pledge taken, I assume unhesitatingly the 
leadership of this great army of our people dedicated to 
a disciplined attack upon our common problems. 

Action in this image and to this end is feasible under 
the form of government which we have inherited from 
our ancestors. Our Constitution is so simple and practi- 
cal that it is possible always to meet extraordinary 
needs by changes in emphasis and arrangement with- 
out loss of essential form. That is why our constitutional 
system has proved itself the most superbly enduring 
political mechanism the modern world has produced. It 
has met every stress of vast expansion of territory, of 
foreign wars, of bitter internal strife, of world relations. 

It is to be hoped that the normal balance of executive 
and legislative authority may be wholly adequate to 
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meet the unprecedented task before us. But it may be 
that an unprecedented demand and need for undelayed 
action may call for temporary departure from that nor- 
mal balance of public procedure. 

I am prepared under my constitutional duty to rec- 
ommend the measures that a stricken nation in the 
midst of a stricken world may require. These measures, 
or such other measures as the Congress may build out 
of its experience and wisdom, I shall seek, within my 
constitutional authority, to bring to speedy adoption. 

But in the event that the Congress shall fail to take 
one of these two courses, and in the event that the na- 
tional emergency is still critical, I shall not evade the 
clear course of duty that will then confront me. I shall 
ask the Congress for the one remaining instrument to 
meet the crisis—broad Executive power to wage a war 
against the emergency, as great as the power that would 
be given to me if we were in fact invaded by a foreign 
foe. 

For the trust reposed in me I will return the courage 
and the devotion that befit the time. I can do no less. 

We face the arduous days that lie before us in the 
warm courage of the national unity; with the clear con- 
sciousness of seeking old and precious moral values; 
with the clean satisfaction that comes from the stern 
performance of duty by old and young alike. We aim at 
the assurance of a rounded and permanent national life. 

We do not distrust the future of essential democracy. 
The people of the United States have not failed. In their 
need they have registered a mandate that they want di- 
rect, vigorous action. They have asked for discipline 
and direction under leadership. They have made me the 
present instrument of their wishes. In the spirit of the 
gift I take it. 

In this dedication of a Nation we humbly ask the 
blessing of God. May He protect each and every one of 
us. May He guide me in the days to come. 


Zo |) ow, 


Share Our Wealth (1935) 


Bo Dear 


LONG 


No member of Congress in the 1930s was as controversial as Senator Huey P. 
Long of Louisiana. To his many enemies, he was a potential American dictator. To 
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his supporters, Long alone defended the common man against an avaricious 
business elite. Elected governor of Louisiana in 1928, Long dominated that state 
in a way rarely seen in the United States. Despite his ruthless tactics and ab- 
solute control of Louisiana’s politics, he won the affection of the poor through a 
series of public works projects which improved the lives of thousands of people. 
In 1932 Long was elected to the Senate, where he quickly became a national fig- 
ure by attacking both parties for their failure to deal with the Depression. 
Organizing the Share Our Wealth Society with the slogan “every man a king,” 
Long planned an independent run for the presidency in 1936. But the “Kingfish,” 
as he liked to be called, was gunned down in the Louisiana capitol by a political 


opponent in 1935. 


Questions to Consider 


e What exactly does Long want to do? 
e Would it have been possible or legal? 


¢ How does Long’s program differ from Roosevelt's New Deal? 


The Share Our Wealth Principles 


(The Share Our Wealth Society proposes to enforce the 
traditions on which this country was founded, rather 
than to have them harmed; we aim to carry out the 
guaranties of our immortal Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and our Constitution of the United States, as in- 
terpreted by our forefathers who wrote them and who 
gave them to us; we will make the works and compacts 
of the pilgrim fathers, taken from the laws of God, from 
which we were warned never to depart, breathe into 
our Government again that spirit of liberty, justice, and 
mercy which they inspired in our founders in the days 
when they gave life and hope to our country. God has 
beckoned fullness and peace to our land; our fore- 
fathers have set the guide stakes so that none need fail 
to share in this abundance. Will we now have our gen- 
eration, and the generations which are to come, cheated 
of such heritage because of the greed and control of 
wealth and opportunity by 600 families?) 

To members and well-wishers of the Share Our Wealth 
Society: 

For 20 years I have been in the battle to provide that, 
so long as America has, or can produce, an abundance 
of things which make life comfortable and happy, that 
none should own so much of the things which he does 
not need and cannot use as to deprive the balance of the 


Source: Congressional Record, May 23, 1935, 1st Session, vol. 74, 
pt. 7, pp. 8040-8043. 


people of a reasonable proportion of the necessities and 
conveniences of life. The whole line of my political 
thought has always been that America must face the 
time when the whole country would shoulder the oblig- 
ation which it owes to every child born on earth—that 
is, a fair chance to life, liberty, and happiness. 

I had been in the United States Senate only a few 
days when I began my effort to make the battle for a 
distribution of wealth among all the people a national 
issue for the coming elections. On July 2, 1932, pursuant 
to a promise made, I heard Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
accepting the nomination of the Democratic Party at the 
Chicago convention for President of the United States, 
use the following words: 


Throughout the Nation, men and women, forgotten 
in the political philosophy of the Government for the 
last years, look to us here for guidance and for a 
more equitable opportunity to share in the distribu- 
tion of the national wealth. 


It therefore seemed that all we had to do was to elect 
our candidate and that then my object in public life 
would be accomplished.... 

It is not out of place for me to say that the support 
which I brought to Mr. Roosevelt to secure his nomina- 
tion and election as President—and without which it 
was hardly probable he would ever have been nomi- 
nated—was on the assurances which I had that he 
would take the proper stand for the redistribution of 
wealth in the campaign. He did that much in the cam- 
paign; but after his election, what then? I need not tell 
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you the story. We have not time to cry over our disap- 
pointments, over promises which others did not keep, 
and over pledges which were broken. 

We have not a moment to lose. 

It was after my disappointment over the Roosevelt 
policy, after he became President, that I saw the light. I 
soon began to understand that, regardless of what we 
had been promised, our only chance of securing the ful- 
fillment of such pledges was to organize the men and 
the women of the United States so that they were a force 
capable of action, and capable of requiring such a policy 
from the lawmakers and from the President after they 
took office. That was the beginning of the Share Our 
Wealth Society movement. 

Let me say to the members and well-wishers that in 
this movement, the principles of which have received 
the endorsement of every leader of this time, and of 
other times, I am not concerned over my personal posi- 
tion or political fortune; I am only interested in the suc- 
cess of the cause; and on any day or at any time when, 
by our going for any person or for any party, we can 
better, or more surely or more quickly secure home, 
comfort, education, and happiness for our people, that 
there is no ambition of mine which will stand in the 
way. But there can be no minimum of success until 
every child in this land is fed, clothed, and housed com- 
fortably and made happy with opportunity for educa- 
tion and a chance in life. 

Even after the present President of the United States 
had thrown down the pledge which he had made time 
after time, and rather indicated the desire, instead, to 
have all the common people of America fed from a half- 
starvation dole, while the plutocrats of the United 
States were allowed to wax richer and richer, even after 
that, I made the public proposition that if he would re- 
turn to his promise and carry out the pledge given to 
the people and to me that, regardless of all that had 
passed, I would again support his administration to the 
limit of my ability. 

Of course, however, I was not blind; I had long since 
come to the understanding that he was chained to other 
purposes and to other interests which made impossible 
his keeping the words which he uttered to the people. 

I delayed using this form of call to the members and 
well-wishers of the Share Our Wealth Society until we 
had progressed so far as to convince me that we could 
succeed either before or in the next national election of 
November 1936. Until I became certain that the spirit of 
the people could be aroused throughout the United 
States, and that, without any money—because I have 
none, except such little as Iam given—the people could 
be persuaded to perfect organizations throughout the 
counties and communities of the country, I did not want 
to give false hopes to any of those engaged with me in 
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this noble work. But I have seen and checked back 
enough, based upon the experiences which I have had 
in my public career, to know that we can, with much 
more ease, win the present fight, either between now 
and the next national campaign, or else in the next na- 
tional campaign—I say with much more ease than 
many other battles which I have won in the past but 
which did not mean near so much. 

We now have enough societies and enough mem- 
bers, to say nothing of the well-wishers, who—if they 
will put their shoulders to the wheel and give us one- 
half of the time which they do not need for anything 
else—can force the principles of the Share Our Wealth 
Society to the forefront, to where no person participat- 
ing in national affairs can ignore them further. 

Now, here is what I ask the officers and members 
and well-wishers of all the Share Our Wealth Societies 
to do—two things, to wit: 

First. If you have a Share Our Wealth Society in your 
neighborhood—or, if you have not one, organize one— 
meet regularly, and let all members, men and women, 
go to work as quickly and as hard as they can to get 
every person in the neighborhood to become a member 
and to go out with them to get more members for the 
society. If members do not want to go into the society al- 
ready organized in their community, let them organize 
another society. We must have them as members in the 
movement, so that, by having their cooperation, on 
short notice we can all act as one person for the one ob- 
ject and purpose of providing that in the land of plenty 
there shall be comfort for all. The organized 600 families 
who control the wealth of America have been able to 
keep the 125,000,000 people in bondage because they 
have never once known how to effectually strike for 
their fair demands. 

Second. Get a number of members of the Share Our 
Wealth Society to immediately go into all other neigh- 
borhoods of your county and into the neighborhoods of 
the adjoining counties, so as to get the people in the 
other communities and in the other counties to organize 
more Share Our Wealth Societies there; that will mean 
we can soon get about the work of perfecting a com- 
plete, unified organization that will not only hear 
promises but will compel the fulfillment of pledges 
made to the people. 

It is impossible for the United States to preserve itself 
as a republic or as a democracy when 600 families own 
more of this Nation’s wealth—in fact, twice as much— 
as all the balance of the people put together. Ninety-six 
percent of our people live below the poverty line, while 
4 percent own 87 percent of the wealth. America can 
have enough for all to live in comfort and still permit 
millionaires to own more than they can ever spend and 
to have more than they can ever use; but America can- 
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not allow the multimillionaires and the billionaires, a 
mere handful of them, to own everything unless we are 
willing to inflict starvation upon 125,000,000 people. 

We looked upon the year 1929 as the year when too 
much was produced for the people to consume. We 
were told, and we believed, that the farmers raised too 
much cotton and wool for the people to wear and too 
much food for the people to eat. Therefore, much of it 
went to waste, some rotted, and much of it was burned 
or thrown into the river or into the ocean. But, when we 
picked up the bulletin of the Department of Agriculture 
for that year 1929, we found that, according to the diet 
which they said everyone should eat in order to be 
healthy, multiplying it by 120,000,000, the number of 
people we had in 1929, had all of our people had the 
things which the Government said they should eat in 
order to live well, we did not have enough even in 1929 
to feed the people. In fact, these statistics show that in 
some instances we had from one-third to one-half less 
than the people needed, particularly of milk, eggs, but- 
ter, and dried fruits. 

But why in the year 1929 did it appear we had too 
much? Because the people could not buy the things 
they wanted to eat, and needed to eat. That showed the 
need for and duty of the Government then and there, to 
have forced a sharing of our wealth, and a redistribu- 
tion, and Roosevelt was elected on the pledge to do that 
very thing. 

But what was done? Cotton was plowed under the 
ground. Hogs and cattle were burned by the millions. 
The same was done to wheat and corn, and farmers 
were paid starvation money not to raise and not to 
plant because of the fact that we did not want so much 
because of people having no money with which to buy. 
Less and less was produced, when already there was 
less produced than the people needed if they ate what 
the Government said they needed to sustain life. God 
forgive those rulers who burned hogs, threw milk in the 
river, and plowed under cotton while little children 
cried for meat and milk and something to put on their 
naked backs! 

But the good God who placed this race on earth did 
not leave us without an understanding of how to meet 
such problems; nor did the Pilgrim fathers who landed 
at Plymouth in 1620 fail to set an example as to how a 
country and a nation of people should act under such 
circumstances.... God’s law commanded that the 
wealth of the country should be redistributed ever so 
often, so that none should become too rich and none 
should become too poor; it commanded that debts 
should be canceled and released ever so often, so that 
the human race would not be loaded with a burden 
which it could never pay. When the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth in 1620, they established their law by com- 
pact, signed by everyone who was on board the 


Mayflower, and it provided that at the end of every 7 
years the finances of their newly founded country 
would be readjusted and that all debts would be re- 
leased and property redistributed, so that none should 
starve in the land of plenty, and none should have an 
abundance of more than he needed. These principles 
were preserved in the Declaration of Independence, 
signed in 1776, and in our Constitution. Our great 
statesmen, such men as James Madison, who wrote the 
Constitution of the United States, and Daniel Webster, 
its greatest exponent, admonished the generations of 
America to come that they must never forget to require 
the redistribution of wealth if they desired that their 
Republic should live. 

And, now, what of America? Will we allow the polit- 
ical sports, the high heelers, the wiseacres, and those 
who ridicule us in our misery and poverty to keep us 
from organizing these societies in every hamlet so that 
they may bring back to life this law and custom of God 
and of this country? Is there a man or woman with a 
child born on the earth, or who expects ever to have a 
child born on earth, who is willing to have it raised 
under the present-day practices of piracy, where it 
comes into life burdened with debt, condemned to a 
system of slavery by which the sweat of its brow 
throughout its existence must go to satisfy the vanity 
and the luxury of a leisurely few, who can never be 
made to see that they are destroying the root and 
branch of the greatest country ever to have risen? Our 
country is calling; the laws of the Lord are calling; the 
graves of our forefathers would open today if their 
occupants could see the bloom and flower of their 
creation withering and dying because the greed of the 
financial masters of this country has starved and with- 
held from mankind those things produced by his own 
labor. To hell with the ridicule of the wise street-corner 
politician. Pay no attention to any newspaper or maga- 
zine that has sold its columns to perpetuate this crime 
against the people of America. Save this country. Save 
mankind. Who can be wrong in such a work, and who 
cares what consequences may come following the man- 
dates of the Lord, of the Pilgrims, of Jefferson, Webster, 
and Lincoln? He who falls in this fight falls in the radi- 
ance of the future. Better to make this fight and lose 
than to be a party to a system that strangles humanity. 

It took the genius of labor and the lives of all 
Americans to produce the wealth of this land. If any 
man, or 100 men, wind up with all that has been pro- 
duced by 120,000,000 people, that does not mean that 
those 100 men produced the wealth of the country; it 
means that those 100 men stole, directly or indirectly, 
what 125,000,000 people produced. Let no one tell you 
that the money masters made this country. They did no 
such thing. Very few of them ever hewed the forest; 
very few ever hacked a crosstie; very few ever nailed a 
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board; fewer of them ever laid a brick. Their fortunes 
came from manipulated finance, control of government, 
rigging of markets, the spider webs that have grabbed 
all businesses; they grab the fruits of the land, the con- 
veniences and the luxuries that are intended for 
125,000,000 people, and run their heelers to our meet- 
ings to set up the cry, “We earned it honestly.” The Lord 
says they did no such thing. The voices of our fore- 
fathers say they did no such thing. In this land of abun- 
dance, they have no right to impose starvation, misery, 
and pestilence for the purpose of vaunting their own 
pride and greed. 

Whenever any newspaper or person, whether he be a 
private individual or an officer of the Government, says 
that our effort to limit the size of fortunes is contrary to 
the principles of our Government, he is too ignorant to 
deserve attention. Either he knows that what he says is 
untrue or else he is too ignorant to know what the 
truth is. 

We can go further than that: Whenever any person 
says that he is following any Christian religion; or, if he 
be a Jew, if he says he is following the religion of the 
Jews; or even if he be a Chinaman, if he is following the 
teachings of Confucius, he cannot say that he thinks his 
own religion is sound unless he is willing to follow the 
principles to share the wealth of the land. Such is taught 
and required in the lines of the Bible, both in the New 
Testament and in the Old Testament, and the divine 
warning of those pages, repeated time and again, is that 
unless there is a comfortable living guaranteed to the 
man at the bottom, and unless the size of the big man’s 
fortune is so limited as to allow the common run of peo- 
ple a fair share of the earth’s fruits and blessings, that a 
race of people cannot survive. 

If a man declare himself to be an American, and a be- 
liever in the American principles, then from the day 
that this country was founded until the present time, 
whether it be by the French or by the English, he must 
profess the share-our-wealth principles, or else he is not 
following the American doctrine. When the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, here was a part of their compact 
and law:... 

...Lincoln freed the black man, but today the white 
and the black are shackled far worse than any colored 
person in 1860. 

The debt structure alone has condemned the 
American people to bondage worse than the Egyptians 
ever forged upon the Israelites. Right now America’s 
debts, public and private, are $262,000,000,000, and 
nearly all of it has been laid on the shoulders of those 
who have nothing. It is a debt of more than $2,000 to 
every man, woman, or child. They can never pay it. 
They never have paid such debts. No one expects them 
to pay it. But such is the new form of slavery imposed 
upon the civilization of America; and the street-corner 
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sports and hired political tricksters, with the newspa- 
pers whom they have perverted, undertake to laugh to 
scorn the efforts of the people to throw off this yoke and 
bondage; but we were told to do so by the Lord, we 
were told to do so by the Pilgrim Fathers, we were guar- 
anteed such should be done by our Declaration of 
Independence and by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Here is the whole sum and substance of the share- 
our-wealth movement: 

1. Every family to be furnished by the Government a 
homestead allowance, free of debt, of not less than one- 
third the average family wealth of the country, which 
means, at the lowest, that every family shall have the 
reasonable comforts of life up to a value of from $5,000 
to $6,000. No person to have a fortune of more than 100 
to 300 times the average family fortune, which means 
that the limit to fortunes is between $1,500,000 and 
$5,000,000, with annual capital levy taxes imposed on 
all above $1,000,000. 

2. The yearly income of every family shall be not less 
than one-third of the average family income, which 
means that, according to the estimates of the statisti- 
cians of the United States Government and Wall Street, 
no family’s annual income would be less than from 
$2,000 to $2,500. No yearly income shall be allowed to 
any person larger than from 100 to 300 times the size of 
the average family income, which means that no person 
would be allowed to earn in any year more than from 
$600,000 to $1,800,000, all to be subject to present 
income-tax laws. 

3. To limit or regulate the hours of work to such an 
extent as to prevent overproduction; the most modern 
and efficient machinery would be encouraged, so that 
as much would be produced as possible so as to satisfy 
all demands of the people, but to also allow the maxi- 
mum time to the workers for recreation, convenience, 
education, and luxuries of life. 

4. An old-age pension to the persons over 60. 

5. To balance agricultural production with what can 
be consumed according to the laws of God, which in- 
cludes the preserving and storage of surplus commodi- 
ties to be paid for and held by the Government for the 
emergencies when such are needed. Please bear in 
mind, however, that when the people of America have 
had money to buy things they needed, we have never 
had a surplus of any commodity. This plan of God does 
not call for destroying any of the things raised to eat or 
wear, nor does it countenance wholesale destruction of 
hogs, cattle, or milk. 

6. To pay the veterans of our wars what we owe 
them and to care for their disabled. 

7. Education and training for all children to be equal 
in opportunity in all schools, colleges, universities, and 
other institutions for training in the professions and vo- 
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cations of life; to be regulated on the capacity of chil- 
dren to learn, and not on the ability of parents to pay 
the costs. Training for life’s work to be as much univer- 
sal and thorough for all walks in life as has been the 
training in the arts of killing. 

8. The raising of revenue and taxes for the support of 
this program to come from the reduction of swollen for- 
tunes from the top, as well as for the support of public 
works to give employment whenever there may be any 
slackening necessary in private enterprise. 

I now ask those who read this circular to help us at 
once in this work of giving life and happiness to our 
people—not a starvation dole upon which someone 
may live in misery from week to week. Before this mis- 
erable system of wreckage has destroyed the life germ 
of respect and culture in our American people let us 
save what was here, merely by having none too poor 
and none too rich. The theory of the Share Our Wealth 


Society is to have enough for all, but not to have one 
with so much that less than enough remains for the bal- 
ance of the people.... 

Let everyone who feels he wishes to help in our work 
start right out and go ahead. One man or woman is as 
important as any other. Take up the fight! Do not wait 
for someone else to tell you what to do. There are no 
high lights in this effort. We have no State managers 
and no city managers. Everyone can take up the work, 
and as many societies can be organized as there are peo- 
ple to organize them. One is the same as another. The 
reward and compensation is the salvation of humanity. 
Fear no opposition. “He who falls in this fight falls in 
the radiance of the future!” 

Yours sincerely, 


Huey P. LONG, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
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Four Freedoms (1941) 


FRANKLIN OD. 
ROOSEVELT 


When President Franklin D. Roosevelt delivered his annual State of the Union 
speech to Congress on January 6, 1941, the war in Europe was entering its sec- 
ond year. Over the previous few months Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill had worked out the details of “lend-lease,” a program intended to sup- 
ply Britain with munitions and ships. In the following speech Roosevelt hoped to 
increase public support for his pro-British policies by clarifying what was at stake 
for America in the European conflict. Though U.S. entry to the war was nearly a 
year away, Roosevelt’s “Four Freedoms” can be taken as a public expression of 
future war aims. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ Were Roosevelt's critics fair in charging him with sneaking the United States 
into World War II? 


e Why should the United States be “the arsenal of democracy,” as Roosevelt 
called it in an earlier speech? 
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Address of the President of the 
United States 


...I address you, the Members of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, at a moment unprecedented in the history of 
the Union. I use the word “unprecedented,” because at 
no previous time has American security been as seri- 
ously threatened from without as it is today. 

Since the permanent formation of our Government 
under the Constitution, in 1789, most of the periods of 
crises in our history have related to our domestic af- 
fairs. Fortunately, only one of these—the 4-year War be- 
tween the States—ever threatened our national unity. 
Today, thank God, 130,000,000 Americans, in 48 States, 
have forgotten points of the compass in our national 
unity. 

It is true that prior to 1914 the United States often 
had been disturbed by events in other continents. We 
had even engaged in two wars with European nations 
and in a number of undeclared wars in the West Indies, 
in the Mediterranean, and in the Pacific for the mainte- 
nance of American rights and for the principles of 
peaceful commerce. In no case, however, had a serious 
threat been raised against our national safety or our in- 
dependence. 

What I seek to convey is the historic truth that the 
United States, as a nation, has at all times maintained 
opposition to any attempt to lock us in behind an an- 
cient Chinese wall while the procession of civilization 
went past. Today, thinking of our children and their 
children, we oppose enforced-isolation for ourselves or 
for any part of the Americas.... 

Even when the World War broke out in 1914 it 
seemed to contain only small threat of danger to our 
own American future. But as time went on the 
American people began to visualize what the downfall 
of democratic nations might mean to our own democ- 
racy. 

We need not overemphasize imperfections in the 
peace of Versailles. We need not harp on failure of the 
democracies to deal with problems of world reconstruc- 
tion. We should remember that the peace of 1919 was 
far less unjust than the kind of “pacification” which 
began even before Munich and which is being carried 
on under the new order of tyranny that seeks to spread 
over every continent today. The American people have 
unalterably set their faces against that tyranny. 

Every realist knows that the democratic way of life is 
at this moment being directly assailed in every part of 
the world—assailed either by arms or by secret spread- 


Source: Congressional Record, 77th Congress, Ist session (1941), 
vol. 87, pt. 1, pp. 44-47. 
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ing of poisonous propaganda by those who seek to de- 
stroy unity and promote discord in nations still at 
peace. 

During 16 months this assault has blotted out the 
whole pattern of democratic life in an appalling number 
of independent nations, great and small. The assailants 
are still on the march, threatening other nations, great 
and small. 

Therefore, as your President, performing my consti- 
tutional duty to “give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union,” I find it necessary to report that 
the future and the safety of our country and of our 
democracy are overwhelmingly involved in events far 
beyond our borders. 

Armed defense of democratic existence is now being 
gallantly waged in four continents. If that defense fails, 
all the population and all the resources of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia will be dominated by the 
conquerors. The total of those populations and their 
resources greatly exceeds the sum total of the popula- 
tion and resources of the whole of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—many times over. 

In times like these it is immature—and incidentally 
untrue—for anybody to brag that an unprepared 
America, single-handed, and with one hand tied behind 
its back, can hold off the whole world. 

No realistic American can expect from a dictator’s 
peace international generosity, or return of true inde- 
pendence, or world disarmament, or freedom of expres- 
sion, or freedom of religion—or even good business. 

Such a peace would bring no security for us or for 
our neighbors. “Those who would give up essential lib- 
erty to purchase a little temporary safety deserve nei- 
ther liberty nor safety.” 

As a Nation we may take pride in the fact that we are 
soft-hearted; but we cannot afford to be soft-headed. 

We must always be wary of those who, with sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal, preach the “ism” of ap- 
peasement. 

We must especially beware of that small group of 
selfish men who would clip the wings of the American 
eagle in order to feather their own nests. 

Ihave recently pointed out how quickly the tempo of 
modern warfare could bring into our very midst the 
physical attack which we must expect if the dictator na- 
tions win this war. 

There is much loose talk of our immunity from im- 
mediate and direct invasion from across the seas. 
Obviously, as long as the British Navy retains its power, 
no such danger exists. Even if there were no British 
Navy, it is not probable that any enemy would be stu- 
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pid enough to attack us by landing troops in the United 
States from across thousands of miles of ocean, until it 
had acquired strategic bases from which to operate. 

But we learn much from the lessons of the past years 
in Europe—particularly the lesson of Norway, whose 
essential seaports were captured by treachery and sur- 
prise built up over a series of years. 

The first phase of the invasion of this Hemisphere 
would not be the landing of regular troops. The neces- 
sary strategic points would be occupied by secret 
agents and their dupes, and great numbers of them are 
already here, and in Latin America. 

As long as the aggressor nations maintain the offen- 
sive, they, not we, will choose the time and the place 
and the method of their attack. 

That is why the future of all American republics is 
today in serious danger. 

That is why this annual message to the Congress is 
unique in our history. 

That is why every member of the executive branch of 
the Government and every Member of the Congress 
face great responsibility—and great accountability. 

The need of the moment is that our actions and our 
policy should be devoted primarily—almost exclu- 
sively—to meeting this foreign peril. For all our domes- 
tic problems are now a part of the great emergency. 

Just as our national policy in internal affairs has been 
based upon a decent respect for the rights and dignity 
of all our fellow-men within our gates, so our national 
policy in foreign affairs has been based on a decent re- 
spect for the rights and dignity of all nations, large and 
small. And the justice of morality must and will win in 
the end. 

Our national policy is this: 

First, by an impressive expression of the public will 
and without regard to partisanship, we are committed 
to all-inclusive national defense. 

Second, by an impressive expression of the public 
will and without regard to partisanship, we are com- 
mitted to full support of all those resolute peoples, 
everywhere, who are resisting aggression and are 
thereby keeping war away from our hemisphere. By 
this support, we express our determination that the 
democratic cause shall prevail, and we strengthen the 
defense and security of our own Nation. 

Third, by an impressive expression of the public will 
and without regard to partisanship, we are committed 
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In the recent national election there was no substan- 
tial difference between the two great parties in respect 
to that national policy. No issue was fought out on this 
line before the American electorate. Today it is abun- 
dantly evident that American citizens everywhere are 
demanding and supporting speedy and complete ac- 
tion in recognition of obvious danger. 

Therefore, the immediate need is a swift and driving 
increase in Our armament production. 

Leaders of industry and labor have responded to our 
summons. Goals of speed have been set. In some cases 
these goals are being reached ahead of time; in some 
cases we are on schedule;...and in some cases—and I 
am sorry to say very important cases—we are all con- 
cerned by the slowness of the accomplishment of our 
plans. 

The Army and Navy, however, have made substan- 
tial progress during the past year. Actual experience is 
improving and speeding up our methods of production 
with every passing day. And today’s best is not good 
enough for tomorrow. 

I am not satisfied with the progress thus far made.... 
None of us will be satisfied until the job is done.... 

To give two illustrations: 

We are behind schedule in turning out finished air- 
planes; we are working day and night to solve the in- 
numerable problems and to catch up. 

We are ahead of schedule in building warships; but 
we are working to get even further ahead of schedule. 

To change a whole nation from a basis of peacetime 
production of implements of peace to a basis of wartime 
production of implements of war is no small task. And 
the greatest difficulty comes at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, when new tools and plant facilities and new as- 
sembly lines and shipways must first be constructed.... 

The Congress, of course, must rightly keep itself in- 
formed at all times of the progress of the program. 
However, there is certain information, as the Congress 
itself will readily recognize, which, in the interests of 
our own security and those of the nations we are sup- 
porting must of needs be kept in confidence. 

New circumstances are constantly begetting new 
needs for our safety. I shall ask this Congress for greatly 
increased new appropriations and authorizations to 
carry on what we have begun. 

I also ask this Congress for authority and for funds 
sufficient to manufacture additional munitions and war 
supplies of many kinds, to be turned over to those 
nations which are now in actual war with aggressor 
nations. 

Our most useful and immediate role is to act as an ar- 
senal for them as well as for ourselves. They do not 
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need manpower. They do need billions of dollars’ 
worth of the weapons of defense. 

The time is near when they will not be able to pay for 
them in ready cash. We cannot, and will not, tell them 
they must surrender merely because of present inability 
to pay for the weapons which we know they must have. 

I do not recommend that we make them a loan of 
dollars with which to pay for these weapons.... 

I recommend that we make it possible for those na- 
tions to continue to obtain war materials in the United 
States, fitting their orders into our own program. 
Nearly all of their matériel would, if the time ever came, 
be useful for our own defense. 

Taking counsel of expert military and naval authori- 
ties, considering what is best for our own security, we 
are free to decide how much should be kept here and 
how much should be sent abroad to our friends who, by 
their determined and heroic resistance, are giving us 
time in which to make ready our own defense. 

For what we send abroad we shall be repaid, within 
a reasonable time following the close of hostilities, in 
similar materials or, at our option, in other goods of 
many kinds which they can produce and which we 
need. 

Let us say to the democracies, “We Americans are vi- 
tally concerned in your defense of freedom. We are 
putting forth our energies, our resources, and our 
organizing powers to give you the strength to regain 
and maintain a free world. We shall send you, in ever- 
increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, guns. This is 
our purpose and our pledge.” 

In fulfillment of this purpose we will not be intimi- 
dated by the threats of dictators that they will regard as 
a breach of international law and as an act of war our 
aid to the democracies which dare to resist their aggres- 
sion. Such aid is not an act of war, even if a dictator 
should unilaterally proclaim it so to be. 

When the dictators are ready to make war upon us, 
they will not wait for an act of war on our part. They 
did not wait for Norway or Belgium or the Netherlands 
to commit an act of war. 

Their only interest is in a new one-way international 
law, which lacks mutuality in its observance and, there- 
fore, becomes an instrument of oppression. 

The happiness of future generations of Americans 
may well depend upon how effective and how immedi- 
ate we can make our aid felt. No one can tell the exact 
character of the emergency situations that we may be 
called upon to meet. The Nation’s hands must not be 
tied when the Nation’s life is in danger. 

We must all prepare to make the sacrifices that the 
emergency—as serious as war itself—demands. 
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Whatever stands in the way of speed and efficiency in 
defense preparations must give way to the national 
need. 

A free nation has the right to expect full cooperation 
from all groups. A free nation has the right to look to the 
leaders of business, of labor, and of agriculture to take 
the lead in stimulating effort, not among other groups 
but within their own groups. 

The best way of dealing with the few slackers or 
trouble makers in our midst is, first, to shame them by 
patriotic example; and if that fails, to use the sover- 
eignty of government to save government. 

As men do not live by bread alone, they do not fight 
by armaments alone. Those who man our defenses, and 
those behind them who build our defenses, must have 
the stamina and courage which come from an unshak- 
able belief in the manner of life which they are defend- 
ing. The mighty action which we are calling for cannot 
be based on a disregard of all things worth fighting for. 

The Nation takes great satisfaction and much 
strength from the things which have been done to make 
its people conscious of their individual stake in the 
preservation of democratic life in America. Those things 
have toughened the fiber of our people, have renewed 
their faith and strengthened their devotion to the insti- 
tutions we make ready to protect. 

Certainly this is no time to stop thinking about the 
social and economic problems which are the root cause 
of the social revolution which is today a supreme factor 
in the world. 

There is nothing mysterious about the foundations of 
a healthy and strong democracy. The basic things ex- 
pected by our people of their political and economic 
systems are simple. They are: 

Equality of opportunity for youth and for others. 

Jobs for those who can work. 

Security for those who need it. 

The ending of special privilege for the few. 

The preservation of civil liberties for all. 

The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress in a 
wider and constantly rising standard of living. 

These are the simple and basic things that must 
never be lost sight of in the turmoil and unbelievable 
complexity of our modern world. The inner and abid- 
ing strength of our economic and political systems is 
dependent upon the degree to which they fulfill these 
expectations. 

Many subjects connected with our social economy 
call for immediate improvement. 

As examples: 

We should bring more citizens under the coverage of 
old-age pensions and unemployment insurance. 
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We should widen the opportunities for adequate / 


medical care. 


< 


We should plan a better system by which persons de- | 
\ in the world. 


serving or needing gainful employment may obtain it. 

I have called for personal sacrifice. I am assured of 
the willingness of almost all Americans to respond to 
that call. 

A part of the sacrifice means the payment of more 
money in taxes. In my Budget message I recommend 
that a greater portion of this great defense program be 
paid for from taxation than we are paying today. No 
person should try, or be allowed, to get rich out of this 
program; and the principle of tax payments in accor- 
dance with ability to pay should be constantly before 
our eyes to guide our legislation. 

If the Congress maintains these principles, the vot- 
ers, putting patriotism ahead of pocketbooks, will give 
you their applause. 

In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we 
look forward to a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression every- 
where in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want, which, translated 
into world terms, means economic understandings 
which will secure to every nation a healthy peacetime 
life for its inhabitants everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated 


_ into world terms, means a world-wide reduction of ar- 


, 


maments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion 
that no nation will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression against any neighbor—anywhere 


That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a defi- 
nite basis for a kind of world attainable in our own time 
and generation. That kind of world is the very antithe- 
sis of the so-called new order of tyranny which the dic- 
tators seek to create with the crash of a bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the greater concep- 
tion—the moral order. A good society is able to face 
schemes of world domination and foreign revolutions 
alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American history we have 
been engaged in change—in a perpetual peaceful revo- 
lution—a revolution which goes on steadily, quietly 
adjusting itself to changing conditions—without the 
concentration camp or the quicklime in the ditch. The 
world order which we seek is the cooperation of free 
countries, working together in a friendly, civilized 
society. 

This Nation has placed its destiny in the hands and 
heads and hearts of its millions of free men and women; 
and its faith in freedom under the guidance of God. 
Freedom means the supremacy of human rights every- 
where. Our support goes to those who struggle to gain 
those rights or keep them. Our strength is in our unity 
of purpose. 

To that high concept there can be no end save 
victory. 


Peewee 2) aT 


The Morgenthau Plan (1943) 


HENRY 


MORGENTHAU, 


JR 


The Morgenthau Plan reveals a great deal of the bitterness felt against the 
Germans during World War II. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., was an old friend of 
Franklin Roosevelt, whom he served throughout the latter's presidency as secre- 
tary of the treasury. Like most Americans, Morgenthau blamed Germany for be- 
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ginning both world wars and suspected that it was something in the very nature 
of that people to be aggressive and expansionist. In 1943 he formulated a plan 
to ensure that Germany would never again drag the world to war, as his title indi- 
cates. His “Carthaginian solution” was to deindustrialize Germany and divide it 
north and south into two distinct agricultural nations. Though widely discussed 
within official circles, and provisionally approved by Roosevelt and Britain’s Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill at their meeting in Quebec in September 1944, 
Morgenthau’s plan was ultimately rejected. 


Questions to Consider 


e If adopted, could Morgenthau’s plan have worked? 


¢ Why did the Allies first accept, and then dismiss, this proposal? 


Program to Prevent Germany from Starting 
a World War IIl 


1. Demilitarization of Germany 

It should be the aim of the Allied Forces to accom- 
plish the complete demilitarization of Germany in the 
shortest possible period of time after surrender. This 
means completely disarming the German Army and 
people (including the removal or destruction of all war 
material), the total destruction of the whole German ar- 
mament industry, and the removal or destruction of 
other key industries which are basic to military 
strength. 


2. New Boundaries of Germany 

(a) Poland should get that part of East Prussia which 
doesn’t go to the U.S.S.R. and the southern portion of 
Silesia. _ 

(b) France should get the Saar and the adjacent terri- 
tories bounded by the Rhine and the Moselle Rivers. 

(c) As indicated in 4 below an International Zone 
should be created containing the Ruhr and the sur- 
rounding industrial areas. 


3. Partitioning of New Germany 

The remaining portion of Germany should be di- 
vided into two autonomous, independent states, (1) a 
South German state comprising Bavaria, Wuerttem- 
berg, Baden and some smaller areas and (2) a North 


Source: Department of State, A Decade of American Foreign 
Policy: Basic Documents, 1941-1949 (Washington, D.C., 1950), 
pp- 902-505. 
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German state comprising a large part of the old state of 
Prussia, Saxony, Thuringia and several smaller states. 

There shall be a custom union between the new 
South German state and Austria, which will be restored 
to her pre-1938 political borders. 


4, The Ruhr Area 

...Here lies the heart of German industrial power. 
This area should not only be stripped of all presently 
existing industries but so weakened and controlled that 
it cannot in the foreseeable future become an industrial 
area. The following steps will accomplish this: 

(a) Within a short period, if possible not longer than 
6 months after the cessation of hostilities, all industrial 
plants and equipment not destroyed by military action 
shall be completely dismantled and transported to 
Allied Nations as restitution. All equipment shall be re- 
moved from the mines and the mines closed. 

(b) The area should be made an international zone to 
be governed by an international security organization 
to be established by the United Nations. In governing 
the area the international organization should be 
guided by policies designed to further the above stated 
objective. 


5. Restitution and Reparation 

Reparations, in the form of future payments and de- 
liveries, should not be demanded. Restitution and repa- 
ration shall be effected by the transfer of existing 
German resources and territories, e. g., 

(a) by restitution of property looted by the Germans 
in territories occupied by them; 

(b) by transfer of German territory and German pri- 
vate rights in industrial property situated in such terri- 
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tory to invaded countries and the international 
organization under the program of partition; 

(c) by the removal and distribution among devas- 
tated countries of industrial plants and equipment situ- 
ated within the International Zone and the North and 
South German states delimited in the section on parti- 
tion; 

(d) by forced German labor outside Germany; and 

(e) by confiscation of all German assets of any char- 
acter whatsoever outside of Germany. 


6. Education and Propaganda 

(a) All schools and universities will be closed until an 
Allied Commission of Education has formulated an ef- 
fective reorganization program. It is contemplated that 
it may require a considerable period of time before any 
institutions of higher education are reopened. Mean- 
while the education of German students in foreign 
universities will not be prohibited. Elementary schools 
will be reopened as quickly as appropriate teachers and 
text books are available. 

(b) All German radio stations and newspapers, 
magazines, weeklies, etc. shall be discontinued until 
adequate controls are established and an appropriate 
program formulated. 


7. Political Decentralization 

The military administration in Germany in the initial 
period should be carried out with a view toward the 
eventual partitioning of Germany. To facilitate parti- 
tioning and to assure its permanence the military au- 
thorities should be guided by the following principles: 

(a) Dismiss all policy-making officials of the Reich 
government and deal primarily with local govern- 
ments. 

(b) Encourage the reestablishment of state govern- 
ments in each of the states (Lander) corresponding to 18 
states into which Germany is presently divided and in 
addition make the Prussian provinces separate states. 

(c) Upon the partition of Germany, the various state 
governments should be encouraged to organize a fed- 
eral government for each of the newly partitioned 
areas. Such new governments should be in the form of 
a confederation of states, with emphasis on states’ 
rights and a large degree of local autonomy. 


8. Responsibility of Military for Local German Economy 

The sole purpose of the military in control of the 
German economy shall be to facilitate military opera- 
tions and military occupation. The Allied Military 
Government shall not assume responsibility for such 
economic problems as price controls, rationing, unem- 
ployment, production, reconstruction, distribution, con- 


sumption, housing, or transportation, or take any meas- 
ures designed to maintain or strengthen the German 
economy, except those which are essential to military 
operations. The responsibility for sustaining the 
German economy and people rests with the German 
people with such facilities as may be available under 
the circumstances. 


9. Controls over Development of German Economy 

During a period of at least twenty years after surren- 
der adequate controls, including controls over foreign 
trade and tight restrictions on capital imports, shall be 
maintained by the United Nations designed to prevent 
in the newly-established states the establishment or ex- 
pansion of key industries basic to the German military 
potential and to control other key industries. 


10. Agrarian Program 

All large estates should be broken up and divided 
among the peasants and the system of primogeniture 
and entail should be abolished. 


11. Punishment of War Crimes and Treatment of Special 
Groups 

A program for the punishment of certain war crimes 
and for the treatment of Nazi organizations and other 
special groups.... 


12. Uniforms and Parades 

(a) No German shall be permitted to wear, after an 
appropriate period of time following the cessation of 
hostilities, any military uniform or any uniform of any 
quasi military organizations. 

(b) No military parades shall be permitted anywhere 
in Germany and all military bands shall be disbanded. 


13. Aircraft 

All aircraft (including gliders), whether military or 
commercial, will be confiscated for later disposition. No 
German shall be permitted to operate or to help operate 
any aircraft, including those owned by foreign interests. 


14. United States Responsibility 

Although the United States would have full military 
and civilian representation on whatever interna- 
tional...commissions may be established for the execu- 
tion of the whole German program, the primary 
responsibility for the policing of Germany and for civil 
administration in Germany should be assumed by the 
military forces of Germany’s continental neighbors. 
Specifically, these should include Russian, French, 
Polish, Czech, Greek, Yugoslav, Norwegian, Dutch, and 
Belgian soldiers. 

Under this program United States troops could be 
withdrawn within a relatively short time. 
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The Nuremberg Trials (1946) 
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The crimes of Nazi Germany are incalculable. The forty-two volumes of the first 
Nuremberg war crime trials, held in 1945 and 1946, from which the following doc- 
uments are selected, are but a beginning to any such effort. Even the prosecu- 
tors had no idea beforehand just how completely horrific Nazi atrocities were. 
Repeatedly, the observers and participants were reduced to stunned silence as 
the former leaders of Nazi Germany detailed their heinous crimes against hu- 
manity. Words seemed incapable of expressing what Hannah Arendt would later 
call “the banality of evil’—the daily routine of mass murder expressed in the ra- 
tionalizing language of bureaucrats. Those on trial seemed capable of offering 
only two defenses: that they were just following orders and that it was Adolf 
Hitler’s fault. Ultimately, the Nuremberg trials were not just about punishing a se- 
lect group of Nazi criminals—they also addressed the nature of evil and human 
responsibility. 


Questions to Consider 

e Were these trials, as has often been charged, a case of victors punishing 
losers? 

e Was following orders an adequate defense? 

e Did the German people bear any responsibility for the Holocaust unleashed 
by the Nazis? 

¢ Can the results of the Nuremberg trials be applied to other situations, from 
Vietnam to Bosnia? 


99 


Marie Claude Vaillant-Couturier 


[Marie Claude Vaillant-Couturier was only thirty-three 
years old when she appeared before the International 
Military Tribunal. She was a hero of the French 
Resistance, a Knight of the Legion of Honor, a deputy in 


Source: Trial of the Major War Criminals Before the International 
Military Tribunal (Nuremberg, Germany, 1947), 6: pp. 203-216, 
11: pp. 397-401. 
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the French Constituent Assembly, and the survivor of 
three years in German concentration camps. The story 
she presented to the court caught most people by sur- 
prise, for the full horrors of the concentration camps 
were just becoming public. She is questioned here by 
Charles Dubost, one of the French prosecutors.] 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. Iwas arrested on 9 
February 1942 by Petain’s French police, who handed 
me over to the German authorities after 6 weeks. I ar- 
rived on 20 March at Santé prison in the German quar- 
ter. I was questioned on 9 June 1942. At the end of my 
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interrogation they wanted me to sign a statement which 
was not consistent with what I had said. I refused to 
sign it. The officer who had questioned me threatened 
me; and when I told him that I was not afraid of death 
nor of being shot, he said, “But we have at our disposal 
means for killing that are far worse than merely shoot- 
ing.” And the interpreter said to me, “You do not know 
what you have just done. You are going to leave for a 
concentration camp in Germany. One never comes back 
from there.” 

M. DUBOST. You were then taken to prison? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. I was taken back 
to the Santé prison where I was placed in solitary con- 
finement.... 

M. DUBOST. When did you leave for Auschwitz? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. I left for Ausch- 
witz on 23 January 1943, and arrived there on the 
27th.... It was a terrible journey. We were 60 in a car and 
we were given no food or drink during the journey. At 
the various stopping places we asked the Lorraine sol- 
diers of the Wehrmacht who were guarding us whether 
we would arrive soon; and they replied, “If you knew 
where you are going you would not be in a hurry to get 
there.” 

We arrived at Auschwitz at dawn. The seals on our 
cars were broken, and we were driven out by blows 
with the butt end of a rifle, and taken to the Birkenau 
Camp, a section of the Auschwitz Camp. It is situated in 
the middle of a great plain, which was frozen in the 
month of January. During this part of the journey we 
had to drag our luggage. As we passed through the 
door we knew only too well how slender our chances 
were that we would come out again, for we had already 
met columns of living skeletons going to work; and as 
we entered we sang “The Marseillaise” to keep up our 
courage. ; 

We were led to a large shed, then to the disinfecting 
station. There our heads were shaved and our registra- 
tion numbers were tattooed on the left forearm. Then 
we were taken into a large room for a steam bath and a 
cold shower. In spite of the fact that we were naked, all 
this took place in the presence of SS men and women. 
We were then given clothing which was soiled and torn, 
a cotton dress and jacket of the same material. 

...[T]oward the evening an orchestra came in. It was 
snowing and we wondered why they were playing 
music. We then saw that the camp foremen were re- 
turning to the camp. Each foreman was followed by 
men who were carrying the dead. As they could hardly 
drag themselves along, every time they stumbled they 
were put on their feet again by being kicked or by 
blows with the butt end of a rifle. 

After that we were taken to the block where we were 
to live. There were no beds but only bunks, measuring 


2 by 2 meters, and there nine of us had to sleep the first 
night without any mattress or blanket. We remained in 
blocks of this kind for several months. We could not 
sleep all night, because every, time one of the nine 
moved—this happened unceasingly because we were 
all ill—she disturbed the whole row. 

At 3:30 in the morning the shouting of the guards 
woke us up, and with cudgel blows we were driven 
from our bunks to go to roll call. Nothing in the world 
could release us from going to the roll call; even those 
who were dying had to be dragged there. We had to 
stand there in rows of five until dawn, that is, 7 or 
8 o’clock in the morning in winter;...until the 
Aufseherinnen, the German women guards in uniform, 
came to count us. They had cudgels and they beat us 
more or less at random. 

We had a comrade, Germaine Renaud, a school 
teacher..., who had her skull broken before my eyes 
from a blow with a cudgel during the roll call. 

The work at Auschwitz consisted of clearing demol- 
ished houses, road building, and especially the draining 
of marsh land. This was by far the hardest work, for all 
day long we had our feet in the water and there was the 
danger of being sucked down. It frequently happened 
that we had to pull out a comrade who had sunk in up 
to the waist. 

During the work the SS men and women who stood 
guard over us would beat us with cudgels and set their 
dogs on us. Many of our friends had their legs torn by 
the dogs. I even saw a woman torn to pieces and die 
under my very eyes when Tauber, a member of the SS, 
encouraged his dog to attack her and grinned at the 
sight. 

The causes of death were extremely numerous. First 
of all, there was the complete lack of washing facilities. 
When we arrived at Auschwitz, for 12,000 internees 
there was only one tap of water, unfit for drinking, and 
it was not always flowing. As this tap was in the 
German wash house we could reach it only by passing 
through the guards, who were German common-law 
women prisoners, and they beat us horribly as we went 
by. It was therefore almost impossible to wash our- 
selves or our clothes. For more than 3 months we re- 
mained without changing our clothes. When there was 
snow, we melted some to wash in. Later, in the spring, 
when we went to work we would drink from a puddle 
by the road-side and then wash our underclothes in it. 
We took turns washing our hands in this dirty water. 
Our companions were dying of thirst, because we got 
only half a cup of some herbal tea twice a day. 

M. DUBOST. Please describe in detail one of the 
roll calls at the beginning of February. 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. On 5 February 
[1943] there was what is called a general roll call.... In 
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the morning at 3:30 the whole camp was awakened and 
sent out on the plain.... We remained out in front of the 
camp until 5 in the afternoon, in the snow, without any 
food. Then when the signal was given we had to go 
through the door one by one, and we were struck in the 
back with a cudgel, each one of us, in order to make us 
run. Those who could not run, either because they were 
too old or too ill were caught by a hook and taken to 
Block 25, “waiting block” for the gas chamber. On that 
day 10 of the French women of our convoy were thus 
caught and taken to Block 25. 

-When all the internees were back in the camp, a 
party to which I belonged was organized to go and pick 
up the bodies of the dead which were scattered over the 
plain as on a battlefield. We carried to the yard of Block 
25 the dead and the dying without distinction, and they 
remained there stacked up in a pile. 

This Block 25, which was the anteroom of the gas 
chamber, if one may express it so, is well known to me 
because at that time we had been transferred to Block 26 
and our windows opened on the yard of Number 25. 
One saw stacks of corpses piled up in the courtyard, 
and from time to time a hand or a head would stir 
among the bodies, trying to free itself. It was a dying 
woman attempting to get free and live. The rate of mor- 
tality in that block was even more terrible than else- 
where because, having been condemned to death, they 
received food or drink only if there was something left 
in the cans in the kitchen; which means that very often 
they went for several days without a drop of water.... 

M. DUBOST. What did they do to the internees 
who came to roll call without shoes? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. The Jewish in- 
ternees who came without shoes were immediately 
taken to Block 25. 

M. DUBOST. They were gassed then? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. They were gassed 
for any reason whatsoever. Their conditions were more- 
over absolutely appalling. Although we were crowded 
800 in a block and could scarcely move, they were 1,500 
to a block of similar dimensions, so that many of them 
could not sleep or even lie down during the whole 
night. 

M. DUBOST. Can you talk about the Revier? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. _ ...The Revier was 
the blocks where the sick were put. This place could not 
be given the name of hospital, because it did not corre- 
spond in any way to our idea of a hospital. 

To go there one had first to obtain authorization from 
the block chief who seldom gave it. When it was finally 
granted we were led in columns to the infirmary where, 
no matter what weather, whether it snowed or rained, 
even if one had a temperature of 40° (centigrade) one 
had to wait for several hours standing in a queue to be 
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admitted. It frequently happened that patients died out- 
side before the door of the infirmary, before they could 
get in. Moreover, lining up in front of the infirmary was 
dangerous because if the queue was too long the SS 
came along, picked up all the women who were wait- 
ing, and took them straight to Block Number 25. 

M. DUBOST. That is to say, to the gas chamber? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. That is to say to 
the gas chamber. That is why very often the women pre- 
ferred not to go to the Revier and they died at their 
work or at roll call. Every day, after the evening roll call 
in winter time, dead were picked up who had fallen 
into the ditches.... 

M. DUBOST. How were you fed? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. We had 200 grams 
of bread, three-quarters or half a liter—it varied—of 
soup made from swedes [rutabaga], and a few grams of 
margarine or a slice of sausage in the evening, this 
daily.... Regardless of the work that was exacted from 
the internee.... 

M. DUBOST. Will you tell us about experiments, if 
you witnessed any? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. ...I1 have seen in 
the Revier, because I was employed at the Revier, the 
queue of young Jewesses from Salonika who stood 
waiting in front of the X-ray room for sterilization. I also 
know that they performed castration operations in the 
men’s camp. Concerning the experiments performed on 
women I am well informed, because my friend, Doctor 
Hadé Hautval of Montbéliard, who has returned to 
France, worked for several months in that block nursing 
the patients; but she always refused to participate in 
those experiments. They sterilized women either by in- 
jections or by operation or with rays. I saw and knew 
several women who had been sterilized. There was a 
very high mortality rate among those operated upon.... 

M. DUBOST. What was the aim of the SS? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER.  Sterilization— 
they did not conceal it. They said that they were trying 
to find the best method for sterilizing so as to replace 
the native population in the occupied countries by 
Germans after one generation, once they had made use 
of the inhabitants as slaves to work for them. 

M. DUBOST. In the Revier did you see any preg- 
nant women? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. Yes. The Jewish 
women, when they arrived in the first months of preg- 
nancy, were subjected to abortion. When their preg- 
nancy was near the end, after confinement, the babies 
were drowned in a bucket of water. I know that because 
I worked in the Revier and the woman who was in 
charge of that task was a German midwife, who was 
imprisoned for having performed illegal operations. 
After a while another doctor arrived and for 2 months 
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they did not kill the Jewish babies. But one day an order 
came from Berlin saying that again they had to be done 
away with. Then the mothers and their babies were 
called to the infirmary. They were put in a lorry and 
taken away to the gas chamber.... 

M. DUBOST. Who meted out punishments? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. The SS leaders, 
men and women. 

M. DUBOST. What was the nature of the punish- 
ments? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. Bodily ill-treat- 
ment in particular. One of the most usual punishments 
was 50 blows with a stick on the loins. They were ad- 
ministered with a machine which I saw, a swinging ap- 
paratus manipulated by an SS. There were also endless 
roll calls day and night, or gymnastics; flat on the belly, 
get up, lie down, up, down, for hours, and anyone who 
fell was beaten unmercifully and taken to Block 25. 

M. DUBOST. How did the SS behave towards the 
women? And the women SS? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. At Auschwitz 
there was a brothel for the SS and also one for the male 
internees of the staff, who were called “Kapo.” 
Moreover, when the SS needed servants, they came ac- 
companied by the Oberaufseherin, that is, the woman 
commandant of the camp, to make a choice during the 
process of disinfection. They would point to a young 
girl, whom the Oberaufseherin would take out of the 
ranks. They would look her over and make jokes about 
her physique; and if she was pretty and they liked her, 
they would hire her as a maid with the consent of the 
Oberaufseherin, who would tell her that she was to 
obey them absolutely no matter what they asked of her. 

M. DUBOST. Why did they go during disinfection? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. Because during 
the disinfection the women were naked.... 

M. DUBOST. Then, according to you, everything 
was done to degrade those women in their own sight? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. Yes. 

M. DUBOST. What do you know about the convoy 
of Jews which arrived from Romainville about the same 
time as yourself? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. When we left 
Romainville the Jewesses who were there at the same 
time as ourselves were left behind. They were sent to 
Drancy and subsequently arrived at Auschwitz, where 
we found them again 3 weeks later.... Of the original 
1,200 only 125 actually came to the camp; the others 
were immediately sent to the gas chambers. Of these 
125 not one was left alive at the end of 1 month. 

The transports operated as follows: 

When we first arrived, whenever a convoy of Jews 
came, a selection was made; first the old men and 
women, then the mothers and the children were put 
into trucks together with the sick or those whose consti- 


tution appeared to be delicate. They took in only the 
young women and girls as well as the young men who 
were sent to the men’s camp. 

Generally speaking, of a convoy of about 1,000 to 
1,500, seldom more than 250—and this figure really 
was the maximum—actually reached the camp. The 
rest were immediately sent to the gas chamber. 

At this selection also, they picked out women in 
good health between the ages of 20 and 30, who were 
sent to the experimental block; and young girls and 
slightly older women, or those who had not been se- 
lected for that purpose, were sent to the camp where, 
like ourselves, they were tattooed and shaved. 

There was also, in the spring of 1944, a special block 
for twins. It was during the time when large convoys 
of Hungarian Jews—about 700,000—arrived. Dr. 
Mengele, who was carrying out the experiments, kept 
back from each convoy twin children and twins in gen- 
eral, regardless of their age, so long as both were pres- 
ent. So we had both babies and adults on the floor at 
that block. Apart from blood tests and measuring I do 
not know what was done to them. 

M. DUBOST. Were you an eye witness of the selec- 
tions on the arrival of the convoys? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. Yes, because when 
we worked at the sewing block in 1944, the block where 
we lived directly faced the stopping place of the trains. 
The system had been improved. Instead of making the 
selection at the place where they arrived, a side line 
now took the train practically right up to the gas cham- 
ber; and the stopping place, about 100 meters from the 
gas chamber, was right opposite our block though, of 
course, separated from us by two rows of barbed wire. 
Consequently, we saw the unsealing of the cars and the 
soldiers letting men, women, and children out of them. 
We then witnessed heart-rending scenes; old couples 
forced to part from each other, mothers made to aban- 


adon their young daughters, since the latter were sent to 


the camp, whereas mothers and children were sent to 
the gas chambers. All these people were unaware of the 
fate awaiting them. They were merely upset at being 
separated, but they did not know that they were going 
to their death. To render their welcome more pleasant at 
this time—June-July 1944—an orchestra composed of 
internees, all young and pretty girls dressed in little 
white blouses and navy blue skirts, played during the 
selection...gay tunes such as “The Merry Widow,” the 
“Barcarolle” from “The Tales of Hoffman,” and so forth. 
They were then informed that this was a labor camp 
and since they were not brought into the camp they saw 
only the small platform surrounded by flowering 
plants. Naturally, they could not realize what was in 
store for them. Those selected for the gas chamber, that 
is, the old people, mothers, and children, were escorted 
to a red-brick building. 
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M. DUBOST._ ...They were not tattooed? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. No. They were not 
even counted. 

M. DUBOST. You were tattooed? 

MME. VAILLANT-COUTURIER. _ Yes, look. [The wit- 
ness showed her arm.] They were taken to a red brick 
building, which bore the letters “Baden,” that is to say 
“Baths.” There, to begin with, they were made to un- 
dress and given a towel before they went into the so- 
called shower room. Later on, at the time of the large 
convoys from Hungary, they had no more time left to 
play-act or to pretend; they were brutally undressed... 

...Once the people were undressed they took them 
into a room which was somewhat like a shower room, 
and gas capsules were thrown through an opening in 
the ceiling. An SS man would watch the effect produced 
through a porthole. At the end of 5 or 7 minutes, when 
the gas had completed its work, he gave the signal to 
open the doors; and men with gas masks—they too 
were internees—went into the room and removed the 
corpses. They told us that the internees must have suf- 
fered before dying, because they were closely clinging 
to one another and it was very difficult to separate 
them. 

After that a special squad would come to pull out 
gold teeth and dentures; and again, when the bodies 
had been reduced to ashes, they would sift them in an 
attempt to recover the gold. 

At Auschwitz there were eight crematories but, as 
from 1944, these proved insufficient. The SS had large 
pits dug by the internees, where they put branches, 
sprinkled with gasoline, which they set on fire. Then 
they threw the corpses into the pits. From our block we 
could see after about three-quarters of an hour or an 
hour after the arrival of a convoy, large flames coming 
from the crematory, and the sky was lighted up by the 
burning pits. 

One night we were awakened by terrifying cries. 
And we discovered, on the following day, from the 
men working in the Sonderkommando—the “Gas 
Kommando”—that on the preceding day, the gas sup- 
ply having run out, they had thrown the children into 
the furnaces alive.... 





Rudolf Hoess 


[Incredibly, Rudolf Hoess, commandant of Auschwitz, 
appeared before the International Military Tribunal 
not as a defendant, but as a witness for the defense. 
Kurt Kauffmann, attorney for SS commander Ernst 
Kaltenbrunner, called Hoess to the stand in an effort to 
show that the SS was not directly responsible for the ex- 
termination camp.] 

DR. KAUFFMANN. From 1940 to 1943, you were 
the Commander of the camp at Auschwitz. Is that true? 
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HOESS Ih Yes: 

DR. KAUFFMANN. And during that time, hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings were sent to their 
death there. Is that correct? 

HIOESS.*- Yes. 

DR. KAUFFMANN. Is it true that you, yourself, 
have made no exact notes regarding the figures of the 
number of those victims because you were forbidden to 
make them? 

HOESS. Yes, that is correct. 

DR. KAUFFMANN. Is it furthermore correct that 
exclusively one man by the name of Eichmann had 
notes about this, the man who had the task of organiz- 
ing and assembling these people? 

LIOESS. Yes: 

DR. KAUFFMANN. Is it furthermore true that 
Eichmann stated to you that in Auschwitz a total sum of 
more than 2 million Jews had been destroyed? 

HOESSS)tYes. 

DR. KAUFFMANN. Men, women, and children? 

HOESS. iYese 

DR. KAUFFMANN._ What was the highest number 
of human beings, prisoners, ever held at one time at 
Auschwitz? 

HOESS. The highest number of internees held at 
one time at Auschwitz, was about 140,000 men and 
women. 

DR. KAUFFMANN. Is it true that in 1941 you were 
ordered to Berlin to see Himmler? Please state briefly 
what was discussed. 

HOESS. Yes. In the summer of 1941 I was sum- 
moned to Berlin to Reichsfiihrer SS Himmler to receive 
personal orders. He told me something to the 
effect...that the Fuhrer had given the order for a final 
solution of the Jewish question. We, the SS, must carry 
out that order. If it is not carried out now then the Jews 
will later on destroy the German people.... 

DR. KAUFFMANN. And after the arrival of the 
transports were the victims stripped of everything they 
had? Did they have to undress completely; did they 
have to surrender their valuables? Is that true? 

HOESS.= ‘Yes: 

DR. KAUFFMANN. And then they immediately 
went to their death? 

HOESS. Yes. 

DR. KAUFFMANN. I ask you, according to your 
knowledge, did these people know what was in store 
for them? 

HOESS. The majority of them did not, for steps 
were taken to keep them in doubt about it and suspi- 
cion would not arise that they were to go to their death. 
For instance, all doors and all walls bore inscriptions to 
the effect that they were going to undergo a delousing 
operation or take a shower. This was made known in 
several languages to the internees by other internees 
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who had come in with earlier transports and who were 
being used as auxiliary crews during the whole action. 

DR. KAUFFMANN. And then, you told me the 
other day, that death by gassing set in within a period of 
3 to 15 minutes. Is that correct? 

HOESS A aNes: 

DR. KAUFFMANN. You also told me that even be- 
fore death finally set in, the victims fell into a state of 
unconsciousness? 

HOESS. Yes. From what I was able to find out my- 
self or from what was told me by medical officers, the 
time necessary for reaching unconsciousness or death 
varied according to the temperature and the number of 


people present in the chambers. Loss of consciousness 
took place within a few seconds or a few minutes. 

DR. KAUFFMANN. Did you yourself ever feel pity 
with the victims, thinking of your own family and 
children? 

HOESS* «Yes. 

DR. KAUFFMANN._ How was it possible for you to 
carry out these actions in spite of this? 

HOESS. In view of all these doubts which I had, 
the only one and decisive argument was the strict 
order and the reason given for it by the Reichsfihrer 
Himmler.... 


MNS 2) 


The Communist Menace 
(1947) 


J. EDGAR 


HOOVER 


As the first director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover de- 
voted almost as much energy to pursuing Communists as to apprehending crim- 
inals. Hoover had been instrumental in the first “Red scare” in 1919, only to be 
disappointed by the nation’s lack of sustained concern for this crusade. In the im- 
mediate aftermath of World War Il, Hoover again sought to make the United 
States aware of the danger it faced from the Communists. In 1947 he found the 
perfect forum for this warning, the notorious House Un-American Activities 
Committee (HUAC), whose most prominent member, Richard M. Nixon of 
California, was launching a national career based on his opposition to the 
Communist menace. Hoover appeared before HUAC on March 26, 1947. 


Questions to Consider 


e Given the small number of Communists in the United States, why was Hoover 


so fearful? 


e Was there any reality to this Cold War fear of foreign subversion? 
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M: feelings concerning the Communist Party of 
the United States are well known. I have not 
hesitated over the years to express my con- 
cern and apprehension. As a consequence its profes- 
sional smear brigades have conducted a relentless 
assault against the FBI.... I do not mind such attacks. 
What has been disillusioning is the manner in which 
they have been able to enlist support often from appar- 
ently well-meaning but thoroughly duped persons.... 

The great god of the American Communists, 
Comrade Lenin—whose writings are their Bible—in 
various speeches and writings urged the use of deceit 
and trickery and his converts live by his injunction.... 

The Communist movement in the United States... 
stands for the destruction of free enterprise; and it 
stands for the creation of a “Soviet of the United States” 
and ultimate world revolution. 

...The preamble of the latest constitution of the 
Communist Party of the United States, filled with 
Marxian “double talk,” proclaims that the party “edu- 
cates the working class, in the course of its day-to-day 
struggles, for its historic mission, the establishment of 
socialism.” 

The phrase “historic mission” has a sinister meaning. 
To the uninformed person it bespeaks tradition, but to 
the Communist, using his own words, it is “achieving 
the dictatorship of the proletariat”... 

The Communist, once he is fully trained and indoc- 
trinated, realizes that he can create his order in the 
United States only by “bloody revolution.” 

... The Communist Party line changes from day to 
day. The one cardinal rule that can always be applied to 
what the party line is:or will be is found in the funda- 
mental principle of Communist teachings that the sup- 
port of Soviet Russia is the duty of Communists of all 
countries. 

One thing is certain. The American progress which 
all good citizens seek, such as old-age security, houses 
for veterans, child assistance and a host of others is 


Source: Investigation of Un-American Propaganda Activities in the 
United States, Hearings Before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House of Representatives, 80th Congress, Ist 
Session (Washington, D.C., 1947), pp. 34. 
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being adopted as window dressing by the Communists 
to conceal their true aims and entrap gullible 
followers.... 

The mad march of Red fascism is a cause for concern 
in America. But the deceit, the trickery, and the lies of 
the American Communists are catching up with them. 
Whenever the spotlight of truth is focused upon them 
they cry, “Red baiting.” Now that their aims and objec- 
tives are being exposed they are creating a Committee 
for the Constitutional Rights of Communists, and are 
feverishly working to build up what they term a 
quarter-million-dollar defense fund to place ads in pa- 
pers, to publish pamphlets, to buy radio time. They 
know that today it is a fight to the finish and that their 
backs will soon be to the wall.... 

The numerical strength of the party’s enrolled mem- 
bership is insignificant. But it is well known that there 
are many actual members who because of their position 
are not carried on party rolls.... The Daily Worker 
boasts of 74,000 members on the rolls.... 

What is important is the claim of the Communists 
themselves that for every party member there are 10 
others ready, willing, and able to do the party[’]s work. 
Herein lies the greatest menace of communism. For 
these are the people who infiltrate and corrupt various 
spheres of American life. So rather than the size of the 
Communist Party the way to weigh its true importance 
is by testing its influence, its ability to infiltrate. 

The size of the party is relatively unimportant be- 
cause of the enthusiasm and iron-clad discipline under 
which they operate. In this connection, it might be of in- 
terest to observe that in 1917 when the Communists 
overthrew the Russian Government there was one 
Communist for every 2,277 persons in Russia. In the 
United States today there is one Communist for every 
1,814 persons in the country.... 

Identifying undercover Communists, fellow travel- 
ers, and sympathizers: The burden of proof is placed 
upon those who consistently follow the ever-changing, 
twisting party line. Fellow travelers and sympathizers 
can deny party membership but they can never escape 
the undeniable fact that they have played into the 
Communist hands, thus furthering the Communist 
cause by playing the role of innocent, gullible, or willful 
allies... 
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Beyond Containment (1953) 


JOHN 


FOSTER 


DULLES 


On January 15, 1953, Dwight Eisenhower’s nominee for Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, appeared before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Eisenhower had just been elected, in part, out of a popular sense that the United 
States was losing the Cold War to the Soviet Union. With Senator Joseph 
McCarthy charging that Communist conspirators had _ infiltrated the State 
Department itself, Congress was particularly sensitive to any sign of weakness In 
America’s foreign relations. Dulles, a serious, deeply pious, and often self- 
righteous individual, was just the man to reassure Congress that no ground 
would be given to the Communists. Dulles felt that the policy of containment— 
keeping the Communists from further expansion—was insufficient, that perhaps 
it was time to “roll back” the Soviet empire. 


Questions to Consider 


e What was the “Communist threat”? 


e What did Dulles suggest that the United States do about it? 


e Could Dulles’s policy have led to war? 


Anticipated Changes in State Department 


The Chairman. [Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin] 
To implement the policy which you have now stated, 
have you in mind any specific changes you want to 
bring about in the State Department? 

Mr. Dulles. Well, I think the most change that is 
needed, is a change of heart. You have got the machin- 
ery, but the spirit is the thing which counts. It is the 
spirit and not the letter, as you know, which, according 
to the Bible, is a very important thing. 

The Chairman. You know your Scriptures, sir.... 





Source: Nomination of John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State- 
Designate: Hearing Before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 83d Congress, 1st session (1953), pp. 4-6, 
10-12. 


Communist Enslavement of Free Peoples 


The Chairman. 1 am particularly interested in some- 
thing I read recently, to the effect that you stated you 
were not in favor of the policy of containment. I think 
you advocated a more dynamic or positive policy. 

Can you tell us more specifically what you have in 
mind? This, of course, is subject always to your own ob- 
jections, if you think the question goes beyond a matter 
of qualifications. 

Mr. Dulles. There are a number of policy matters 
which I would prefer to discuss with the committee in 
executive session, but I have no objection to saying in 
open session what I have said before: namely, that we 
shall never have a secure peace or a happy world so 
long as Soviet communism dominates one-third of all of 
the peoples that there are, and is in the process of trying 
at least to extend its rule to many others. 
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These people who are enslaved are people who de- 
serve to be free, and who, from our own selfish stand- 
point, ought to be free because if they are the servile 
instruments of aggressive despotism, they will eventu- 
ally be welded into a force which will be highly ‘pee 
ous to ourselves and to all of the free world.. 

Therefore, we must always have in mind the libera- 
tion of these captive peoples. Now, liberation does not 
mean a war of liberation. Liberation can be accom- 
plished by processes short of war. We have, as one ex- 
ample, not an ideal example, but it illustrates my point, 
the defection of Yugoslavia, under Tito from the domi- 
nation of Soviet communism. 

Well, that rule of Tito is not one which we admire, 
and it has many aspects of despotism, itself; but at least 
it illustrates that it is possible to disintegrate this pres- 
ent monolithic structure which, as I say, represents ap- 
proximately one-third of all the people that there are in 
the world.... 

The present tie between China and Moscow is an un- 
holy arrangement which is contrary to the traditions, 
the hopes, the aspirations of the Chinese people. 
Certainly we cannot tolerate a continuance of that, or a 
welding of the 450 million people of China into the 
servile instruments of Soviet aggression.... 

Therefore, a policy which only aims at containing 
Russia where it now is, is, in itself, an unsound policy; 
but it is a policy which is bound to fail because a purely 
defensive policy never wins against an aggressive pol- 
icy. If our only policy is to stay where we are, we will be 
driven back. It is only by keeping alive the hope of lib- 
eration, by taking advantage of that wherever opportu- 
nity arises, that we will end this terrible peril which 
dominates the world, which imposes upon us such ter- 
rible sacrifices and so great fears for the future. But all 
of this can be done and must be done in ways which 
will not provoke a general war, or in ways which will 
not provoke an insurrection which would be crushed 
with bloody violence, such as was the case, for example, 
when the Russians instigated the Polish revolt, under 
General Bor, and merely sat by and watched them when 
the Germans exterminated those who were revolting. 


Peaceful Liberation 


It must be and can be a peaceful process, but those who 
do not believe that results can be accomplished by 
moral pressures, by the weight of propaganda, just do 
not know what they are talking about. 

I ask you to recall the fact that Soviet communism, it- 
self, has spread from controlling 200 million people 
some 7 years ago to controlling 800 million people 
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today, and it has done that by methods of political war- 
fare, psychological warfare and propaganda, and it has 
not actually used the Red Army as an open aggressive 
force in accomplishing that. 

Surely what they can accomplish, we can accom- 
plish. 

Surely if they can use moral and psychological force, 
we can use it; and, to take a negative defeatist attitude 
is not an approach which is conducive to our own wel- 
fare, or in conformity with our own historical ideas.... 

I always recall President Lincoln’s remark, when he 
was on the way to Washington to be inaugurated. He 
spoke of the Declaration of Independence, and said: 


To me, this Declaration means liberty, not alone to 
the people of this country, but hope for the world, for 
all future time. 


And, he added: 


I would rather be assassinated on the spot than 
surrender that principle of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


I think that is a good thing to remember. 

Senator [Charles] Tobey [of New Hampshire]. 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Let me pursue this further— 

Senator Tobey. I was going to make a comment to 
Mr. Dulles that would be helpful to him. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 


Scriptural Quotation 


Senator Tobey. Mr. Dulles, you are a man who knows 
your Bible and your Scripture. You will perhaps re- 
member that passage in the Holy Bible where it was 
said: 


Have no fellowship with the unfruitful work of dark- 
ness, but rather reprove them, for it is a shame even 
to speak of those things which are done of them in 
secret. (Ephesians 5: 11-12) 


I think that applies to the Soviets.... 

Senator [H. Alexander] Smith of New Jersey. ...In 
reading some of your addresses, Mr. Dulles, especially 
the recent address you made, I believe, before a church 
group in December, I gained the impression that you re- 
alize that the big conflict in the world is between the 
spiritual forces based on faith in a divine power, and the 
atheism and materialism of the Communists. An ideo- 
logical struggle is before us, I believe, which concern[s] 
all our policies and everything that we do. 
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Is that a fair statement of your position, or do you 
wish to develop it further? 


Communist Threat 


Mr. Dulles. The threat of Soviet communism, in my 
opinion, is not only the gravest threat that ever faced 
the United States, but the gravest threat that has ever 
faced what we call western civilization, or, indeed, any 
civilization which was dominated by a spiritual faith. 

Soviet communism is atheistic in its philosophy and 
materialistic. It believes that human beings are nothing 
more than somewhat superior animals, that they have 
no soul, no spirit, no right to personal dignity, and that 
the best kind of a world is that world which is organ- 
ized as a well-managed farm is organized, where cer- 
tain animals are taken out to pasture, and they are fed 
and brought back and milked, and they are given a barn 
as shelter over their heads, and that is a form of society 
which is most conducive to the material welfare of 
mankind, that is their opinion. That can be made into a 
persuasive doctrine, if one does not believe in the spiri- 
tual nature of man. 

If you do believe in the spiritual nature of man, it is a 
doctrine which is utterly unacceptable and wholly irrec- 
oncilable.... 

I do not see how, as long as Soviet communism holds 
those views, and holds also the belief that its destiny is 
to spread those views throughout the world, and to or- 
ganize the whole world on that basis, there can be any 
permanent reconciliation. 

That does not exclude the possibility of coming to 
working agreements of a limited character, but basi- 
cally, between the doctrine of Soviet communism, and 
the doctrine of a Christian or Jewish or, indeed, any re- 
ligion, this is an irreconcilable conflict. 

Senator Smith of New Jersey. I am glad to get your 
statement of that, because it seemed, from my reading 
of your speech, that you felt that way. Since I feel very 
much the same way, I am interested in your views.... 

Now, Mr. Dulles, the question has been raised in 
some quarters as to whether you are more interested in 
one part of the world than in others. On the other hand, 
I have understood you to take the position of the global 
nature of present world affairs, rather than particular 
emphasis on any one area. 

Will you give us your thought on that? 

Mr. Dulles. In my opinion, under the modern con- 
ditions, both of open warfare and, you might call it, po- 
litical warfare, there is no geographical area which is 
effectively defensible without regard to the other. In 
other words, a condition of interdependence has been 


forced upon us by modern conditions, and the use to 
which modern facilities are put by the Soviet 
Communists. 

There are those in Europe, for example, who believe 
or seem to believe that Europe alone could be made de- 
fensible; just as there are people who believe that the 
United States alone can be made defensible. 

We call those people a name, I never liked the use of 
such names, because they lend themselves to misinter- 
pretation and unfair use, but such people have been 
called isolationists. 

I say, the people in Europe who believe that Europe 
alone can be defensible, without regard to what hap- 
pens in Asia and Africa, they are even more blind than 
those who believe that our own country can be made 
defensible without regard to what goes on anywhere 
else. 


Global Strategy 


Now, the Soviet Communist strategy is global, and to 
the extent that we give priority to any area, it can only 
be because the strategy of a global conspiracy requires 
us to do so. 

I think we have been neglectful in failing to take ac- 
count of the fact that Soviet Communist policy has, 
from the first time it was laid out fully, I think it was by 
Stalin in 1924, in a lecture he gave called the 
Foundations of Leninism, and the charter on strategy 
and tactics is one of the most fruitful things to study 
that I know of, and there he makes perfectly clear that 
in the first instance, the program is to dominate what he 
calls the colonial and dependent areas, China, India, the 
Middle East, and that if he can get control of what he 
calls these reserves of the west, then the west will be 
weakened and so encircled, itself, that it will fall almost 
without a struggle to the Communists. 

I think there has been a tendency to ignore the fact 
that Soviet Russia has what you might call an Asia-first 
policy. That does not mean, of course, that I have any 
feeling that Asia is more important than Europe. 
Europe is extremely important, although not just be- 
cause of its great material power. If you added the in- 
dustrial power and resources of Western Europe to the 
Soviet Union, it would very sharply change the balance 
of material power in the world’s steel productive capac- 
ity, and things of that sort. That is something that must 
not happen; but, also it must not happen that that area 
is so surrounded that it is unable to defend itself. 
Therefore, we must have a global strategy which takes 
into account the global strategy of our enemies.... 
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ME > Ritter: 


Farewell Address (1961) 


DO wWol Geto tO. 


EISENHOWER 


The leader of the Allied forces in Europe during World War || and Republican 
president of the United States during eight bitter years of Cold War, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower surprised many people with his farewell address to the nation. The 
combination of the defense needs imposed on the United States by the Cold War 
and remarkable advances in technology was giving excessive power and influ- 
ence to the military and its allies in the armaments industry. Though an unusual 
messenger for this warning, Eisenhower, as a Republican and military leader, 
certainly knew the operation of the system he described. Eisenhower delivered 
this televised speech from the Oval Office on January 17, 1961. 


Questions to Consider 


e Has any part of Eisenhower’s warning come true? 


e What preventative steps did Eisenhower recommend? 


service of our country, I shall lay down the re- 

sponsibilities of office as, in traditional and 
solemn ceremony, the authority of the Presidency is 
vested in my successor. 

This evening I come to you with a message of leave- 
taking and farewell, and to share a few final thoughts 
with you, my countrymen.... 

Our people expect their President and the Congress 
to find essential agreement on issues of great moment, 
the wise resolution of which will better shape the future 
of the Nation. 

My own relations with the Congress, which began on 
a remote and tenuous basis when, long ago, a member 
of the Senate appointed me to West Point, have since 
ranged to the intimate during the war and immediate 
post-war period, and, finally, to the mutually interde- 
pendent during these past eight years. 


[Te days from now, after half a century in the 


Source: Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1960-1961 (Washington, D.C., 1962), pp. 
1035-1040. 
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In this final relationship, the Congress and the 
Administration have, on most vital issues, cooperated 
well, to serve the national good rather than mere parti- 
sanship, and so have assured that the business of the 
Nation should go forward. So, my official relationship 
with the Congress ends in a feeling, on my part, of grat- 
itude that we have been able to do so much together. 

We now stand ten years past the midpoint of a cen- 
tury that has witnessed four major wars among great 
nations. Three of these involved our own country. 
Despite these holocausts America is today the strongest, 
the most influential and most productive nation in the 
world. Understandably proud of this pre-eminence, we 
yet realize that America’s leadership and prestige de- 
pend, not merely upon our unmatched material 
progress, riches and military strength, but on how we 
use our power in the interests of world peace and 
human betterment. 

Throughout America’s adventure in free govern- 
ment, our basic purposes have been to keep the peace; 
to foster progress in human achievement; and to en- 
hance liberty, dignity and integrity among people and 
among nations. To strive for less would be unworthy of 
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a free and religious people. Any failure traceable to ar- 
rogance, or our lack of comprehension or readiness to 
sacrifice would inflict upon us grievous hurt both at 
home and abroad. 

Progress toward these noble goals is persistently 
threatened by the conflict now engulfing the world. It 
commands our whole attention, absorbs our very be- 
ings. We face a hostile ideology—global in scope, athe- 
istic in character, ruthless in purpose, and insidious in 
method. Unhappily the danger it poses promises to be 
of indefinite duration. To meet it successfully, there is 
called for, not so much the emotional and transitory sac- 
rifices of crisis, but rather those which enable us to 
carry forward steadily, surely, and without complaint 
the burdens of a prolonged and complex struggle— 
with liberty the stake. Only thus shall we remain, de- 
spite every provocation, on our charted course toward 
permanent peace and human betterment. 

Crises there will continue to be. In meeting them, 
whether foreign or domestic, great or small, there is a 
recurring temptation to feel that some spectacular and 
costly action could become the miraculous solution to 
all current difficulties. A huge increase in newer ele- 
ments of our defense; development of unrealistic pro- 
grams to cure every ill in agriculture; a dramatic 
expansion in basic and applied research—these and 
many other possibilities, each possibly promising in it- 
self, may be suggested as the only way to the road we 
wish to travel. 

But each proposal must be weighed in the light of a 
broader consideration: the need to maintain balance in 
and among national programs.... Good judgment seeks 
balance and progress; lack of it eventually finds imbal- 
ance and frustration. 

The record of many decades stands as proof that our 
people and their government have, in the main, under- 
stood these truths and have responded to them well, in 
the face of stress and threat. But threats, new in kind or 
degree, constantly arise. I mention two only. 

A vital element in keeping the peace is our military 
establishment. Our arms must be mighty, ready for in- 
stant action, so that no potential aggressor may be 
tempted to risk his own destruction. 

Our military organization today bears little relation 
to that known by any of my predecessors in peacetime, 
or indeed by the fighting men of World War II or Korea. 

Until the latest of our world conflicts, the United 
States had no armaments industry. American makers of 
plowshares could, with time and as required, make 
swords as well. But now we can no longer risk emer- 
gency improvisation of national defense; we have been 
compelled to create a permanent armaments industry 
of vast proportions. Added to this, three and a half mil- 
lion men and women are directly engaged in the de- 
fense establishment. We annually spend on military 


security more than the net income of all United States 
corporations. 

This conjunction of an immense military establish- 
ment and a large arms industry is new in the American 
experience. The total influence—economic, political, 
even spiritual—is felt in every city, every State house, 
every office of the Federal government. We recognize 
the imperative need for this development. Yet we must 
not fail to comprehend its grave implications. Our toil, 
resources and livelihood are all involved; so is the very 
structure of our society. 

In the councils of government, we must guard 
against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the military-industrial 
complex. The potential for the disastrous rise of mis- 
placed power exists and will persist. 

We must never let the weight of this combination en- 
danger our liberties or democratic processes. We should 
take nothing for granted. Only an alert and knowledge- 
able citizenry can compel the proper meshing of the 
huge industrial and military machinery of defense with 
our peaceful methods and goals, so that security and 
liberty may prosper together. 

Akin to, and largely responsible for the sweeping 
changes in our industrial-military posture, has been the 
technological revolution during recent decades. 

In this revolution, research has become central; it also 
becomes more formalized, complex, and costly. A 
steadily increasing share is conducted for, by, or at the 
direction of, the Federal government. 

Today, the solitary inventor, tinkering in his shop, 
has been overshadowed by task forces of scientists in 
laboratories and testing fields. In the same fashion, the 
free university, historically the fountainhead of free 
ideas and scientific discovery, has experienced a revolu- 
tion in the conduct of research. Partly because of the 
huge costs involved, a government contract becomes 
virtually a substitute for intellectual curiosity. For every 
old blackboard there are now hundreds of new elec- 
tronic computers. 

The prospect of domination of the nation’s scholars 
by Federal employment, project allocations, and the 
power of money is ever present—and is gravely to be 
regarded. 

Yet, in holding scientific research and discovery in re- 
spect, as we should, we must also be alert to the equal 
and opposite danger that public policy could itself be- 
come the captive of a scientific-technological elite. 

It is the task of statesmanship to mold, to balance, 
and to integrate these and other forces, new and old, 
within the principles of our democratic system—ever 
aiming toward the supreme goals of our free society. 

Another factor in maintaining balance involves the 
element of time. As we peer into society’s future, we— 
you and IJ, and our government—must avoid the im- 
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pulse to live only for today, plundering, for our own 
ease and convenience, the precious resources of tomor- 
row. We cannot mortgage the material assets of our 
grandchildren without risking the loss also of their po- 
litical and spiritual heritage. We want democracy to 
survive for all generations to come, not to become the 
insolvent phantom of tomorrow. 

Down the long lane of the history yet to be written 
America knows that this world of ours, ever growing 
smaller, must avoid becoming a community of dreadful 
fear and hate, and be, instead, a proud confederation of 
mutual trust and respect. 

Such a confederation must be one of equals. The 
weakest must come to the conference table with the 
same confidence as do we, protected as we are by our 
moral, economic, and military strength. That table, 
though scarred by many past frustrations, cannot be 
abandoned for the certain agony of the battlefield. 

Disarmament, with mutual honor and confidence, is 
a continuing imperative. Together we must learn how 
to compose differences, not with arms, but with intel- 
lect and decent purpose. Because this need is so sharp 
and apparent I confess that I lay down my official re- 
sponsibilities in this field with a definite sense of disap- 
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pointment. As one who has witnessed the horror and 
the lingering sadness of war—as one who knows that 
another war could utterly destroy this civilization 
which has been so slowly and painfully built over thou- 
sands of years—I wish I could say tonight that a lasting 
peace is in sight. 

Happily, I can say that war has been avoided. Steady 
progress toward our ultimate goal has been made. But, 
so much remains to be done.... 

To all the peoples of the world, I once more give 
expression to America’s prayerful and continuing 
aspiration: 

We pray that peoples of all faiths, all races, all na- 
tions, may have their great human needs satisfied; that 
those now denied opportunity shall come to enjoy it to 
the full; that all who yearn for freedom may experience 
its spiritual blessings; that those who have freedom will 
understand also, its heavy responsibilities; that all who 
are insensitive to the needs of others will learn charity; 
that the scourges of poverty, disease and ignorance will 
be made to disappear from the earth, and that, in the 
goodness of time, all peoples will come to live together 
in a peace guaranteed by the binding force of mutual re- 
spect and love. 


Ms 9 > Liem: 


Brown v. Board of Education 
(1954) 


UsnS i worUePoR EM Eo  C.O UR T 


Charles Houston, head of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People’s Legal Defense Fund from 1933 until his death in 1950, devoted 
his life to fighting the Supreme Court's “separate but equal” decision in Plessy v. 
Ferguson. Houston developed the strategy of slowly whittling away at Plessy by 
demonstrating that separate could never be equal. Appreciating the centrality of 
education in American life, Houston concentrated his efforts there, traveling 
through the South with his brilliant student, Thurgood Marshall, filming dilapi- 
dated black schools and gathering information for his appeals. Marshall took 
over from Houston in 1950, building on Houston's initial successes. Marshall first 
argued the case against the Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas, in 1952. With 
the Court divided over whether to overturn Plessy, the justices asked both sides 
to reargue the case again in the October 1953 term, paying special attention to 
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the intention of the Fourteenth Amendment. The sudden death of Chief Justice 
Fred Vinson, who had opposed overturning Plessy, led to the appointment of a 
new Chief Justice, the governor of California, Earl Warren. Warren crafted a unan- 
imous decision in favor of putting an end to segregated education by focusing on 
the question of the harm done to black children, relying on sociological evidence 
and placing much of the argument in his footnotes. Probably no decision since 
Plessy has had such a long-range impact on the United States. 


Questions to Consider 


e Why could separate not be equal? 


e |s the Court effectively overturning Plessy v. Ferguson or simply limiting Its 


reach? 


e How does the Court propose to desegregate the nation’s schools? 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
Opinion of the Court. 


These cases come to us from the States of Kansas, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Delaware. They are premised on 
different facts and different local conditions, but a com- 
mon legal question justifies their consideration together 
in this consolidated opinion.’ 

In each of the cases, minors of the Negro race, 
through their legal representatives, seek the aid of the 
courts in obtaining admission to the public schools of 
their community on a nonsegregated basis. In each in- 
stance, they had been denied admission to schools at- 
tended by white children under laws requiring or 
permitting segregation according to race. This segrega- 





Source: 347 U.S. Reports (Washington, D.C., 1954), pp. 
483-496. 

‘In the Kansas case, Brown v. Board of Education, the plaintiffs 
are Negro children of elementary school age residing in Topeka. 
They brought this action in the United States District Court for 
the District of Kansas to enjoin enforcement of a Kansas statute 
which permits, but does not require, cities of more than 15,000 
population to maintain separate school facilities for Negro and 
white students. Kan. Gen. Stat. § 72-1724 (1949). Pursuant to 
that authority, the Topeka Board of Education elected to 
establish segregated elementary schools. Other public schools 
in the community, however, are operated on a nonsegregated 
basis. The three-judge District Court, convened under 28 U. S. 
C. §§ 2281 and 2284, found that segregation in public education 
has a detrimental effect upon Negro children, but denied relief 
on the ground that the Negro and white schools were sub- 
stantially equal with respect to buildings, transportation, 
curricula, and educational qualifications of teachers. 98 F. Supp. 
797. The case is here on direct appeal under 28 U.S.C. § 
1253.... [There were three additional cases being considered on 
appeal, Briggs v. Elliott (South Carolina), Davis v. County School 
Board (Virginia), and Gebhart v. Belton (Delaware).—Ed.] 





tion was alleged to deprive the plaintiffs of the equal 
protection of the laws under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. In each of the cases other than the Delaware case, 
a three-judge federal district court denied relief to the 
plaintiffs on the so-called “separate but equal” doctrine 
announced by this Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 
537. Under that doctrine, equality of treatment is ac- 
corded when the races are provided substantially equal 
facilities, even though these facilities be separate. In the 
Delaware case, the Supreme Court of Delaware adhered 
to that doctrine, but ordered that the plaintiffs be ad- 
mitted to the white schools because of their superiority 
to the Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segregated public schools 
are not “equal” and cannot be made “equal,” and that 
hence they are deprived of the equal protection of the 
laws. Because of the obvious importance of the question 
presented, the Court took jurisdiction. Argument was 
heard in the 1952 Term, and reargument was heard this 
Term on certain questions propounded by the Court. 

Reargument was largely devoted to the circum- 
stances surrounding the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment in 1868. It covered exhaustively considera- 
tion of the Amendment in Congress, ratification by the 
states, then existing practices in racial segregation, and 
the views of proponents and opponents of the 
Amendment. This discussion and our own investiga- 
tion convince us that, although these sources cast some 
light, it is not enough to resolve the problem with which 
we are faced. At best, they are inconclusive. The most 
avid proponents of the post-War Amendments un- 
doubtedly intended them to remove all legal distinc- 
tions among “all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States.” Their opponents, just as certainly, were 
antagonistic to both the letter and the spirit of the 
Amendments and wished them to have the most lim- 
ited effect. What others in Congress and the state legis- 
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latures had in mind cannot be determined with any 
degree of certainty. 

An additional reason for the inconclusive nature of 
the Amendment's history, with respect to segregated 
schools, is the status of public education at that time.” In 
the South, the movement toward free common schools, 
supported by general taxation, had not yet taken hold. 
Education of white children was largely in the hands of 
private groups. Education of Negroes was almost 
nonexistent, and practically all of ‘the race were illiter- 
ate. In fact, any education of Negroes was forbidden by 
law in some states. Today, in contrast, many Negroes 
have achieved outstanding success in the arts and sci- 
ences as well as in the business and professional world. 
It is true that public school education at the time of the 
Amendment had advanced further in the North, but the 
effect of the Amendment on Northern States was gener- 
ally ignored in the congressional debates. Even in the 
North, the conditions of public education did not ap- 
proximate those existing today. The curriculum was 
usually rudimentary; ungraded schools were common 
in rural areas; the school term was but three months a 
year in many states; and compulsory school attendance 
was virtually unknown. As a consequence, it is not sur- 
prising that there should be so little in the history of the 
Fourteenth Amendment relating to its intended effect 
on public education. 

In the first cases in this Coyrt construing the 
Fourteenth Amendment, decided shortly after its adop- 
tion, the Court interpreted it as proscribing all state- 
imposed discriminations against the Negro race.’ The 
doctrine of “separate but equal” did not make its ap- 
pearance in this Court until 1896 in the case of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, supra, involving not education but transporta- 


° For a general study of the development of public education 
prior to the Amendment, see Butts and Cremin, A History of 
Education in American Culture (1953), Pts. |, Il; Cubberley, 
Public Education in the United States (1934 ed.), cc. II—XIl. 
School practices current at the time of the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment are described in Butts and Cremin, 
supra, at 269-275; Cubberley, supra, at 288-339, 408-431... 
Although the demand for free public schools followed sub- 
stantially the same pattern in both the North and the South, the 
development in the South did not begin to gain momentum until 
about 1850, some twenty years after that in the North.... The low 
status of Negro education in all sections of the country, both 
before and immediately after the War, is described in Beale, 

A History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools (1941), 
112-132, 175-195. Compulsory school attendance laws were 
not generally adopted until after the ratification of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and it was not until 1918 that such laws were in 
force in all the states. Cubberley, supra, at 563-565. 

° Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36, 67-72 (1873); Strauder v. 
West Virginia, 100 U. S. 303, 307-308 (1880)... 
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tion.* American courts have since labored with the doc- 
trine for over half a century. In this Court, there have 
been six cases involving the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine in the field of public education. In Cumming v. 
County Board of Education, 175 U. S. 528, and Gong Lum 
v. Rice, 275 U. S. 78, the validity of the doctrine itself 
was not challenged.’ In more recent cases, all on the 
graduate school level, inequality was found in that spe- 
cific benefits enjoyed by white students were denied to 
Negro students of the same educational qualifications. 
Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U. S. 337; Sipuel v. 
Oklahoma, 332 U. S. 631; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629; 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 339 U. S. 637. In 
none of these cases was it necessary to re-examine the 
doctrine to grant relief to the Negro plaintiff. And in 
Sweatt v. Painter, supra, the Court expressly reserved de- 
cision on the question whether Plessy v. Ferguson should 
be held inapplicable to public education. 

In the instant cases, that question is directly pre- 
sented. Here, unlike Sweatt v. Painter, there are findings 
below that the Negro and white schools involved have 
been equalized, or are being equalized, with respect to 
buildings, curricula, qualifications and salaries of teach- 
ers, and other “tangible” factors. Our decision, there- 
fore, cannot turn on merely a comparison of these 
tangible factors in the Negro and white schools in- 
volved in each of the cases. We must look instead to the 
effect of segregation itself on public education. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot turn the 
clock back to 1868 when the Amendment was adopted, 
or even to 1896 when Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light of its full de- 
velopment and its present place in American life 
throughout the Nation. Only in this way can it be deter- 
mined if segregation in public schools deprives these 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws. 


“The doctrine apparently originated in Roberts v. City of Boston, 
59 Mass. 198, 206 (1850), upholding school segregation against 
attack as being violative of a state constitutional guarantee of 
equality. Segregation in Boston public schools was eliminated in 
1855. Mass. Acts 1855, c. 256. But elsewhere in the North 
segregation in public education has persisted in some 
communities until recent years. It is apparent that such 
segregation has long been a nationwide problem, not merely 
one of sectional concern. 

>In the Cumming case, Negro taxpayers sought an injunction 
requiring the defendant school board to discontinue the 
operation of a high school for white children until the board 
resumed operation of a high school for Negro children. Similarly, 
in the Gong Lum case, the plaintiff, a child of Chinese descent, 
contended only that state authorities had misapplied the 
doctrine by classifying him with Negro children and requiring 
him to attend a Negro school. 
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Today, education is perhaps the most important 
function of state and local governments. Compulsory 
school attendance laws and the great expenditures for 
education both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our democratic society. It is 
required in the performance of our most basic public 
responsibilities, even service in the armed forces. It is 
the very foundation of good citizenship. Today it is a 
principal instrument in awakening the child to cultural 
values, in preparing him for later professional training, 
and in helping him to adjust normally to his environ- 
ment. In these days, it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal terms. 

We come then to the question presented: Does segre- 
gation of children in public schools solely on the basis 
of race, even though the physical facilities and other 
“tangible” factors may be equal, deprive the children of 
the minority group of equal educational opportunities? 
We believe that it does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding that a segregated 
law school for Negroes could not provide them equal 
educational opportunities, this Court relied in large 
part on “those qualities which are incapable of objective 
measurement but which make for greatness in a law 
school.” In McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, supra, 
the Court, in requiring that a Negro admitted to a white 
graduate school be treated like all other students, again 
resorted to intangible considerations: “...his ability to 
study, to engage in discussions and exchange views 
with other students, and, in general, to learn his profes- 
sion.” Such considerations apply with added force to 
children in grade and high schools. To separate them 
from others of similar age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a feeling of inferiority as to 
their status in the community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone. 
The effect of this separation on their educational oppor- 
tunities was well stated by a finding in the Kansas case 
by a court which nevertheless felt compelled to rule 
against the Negro plaintiffs: 


Segregation of white and colored children in public 
schools has a detrimental effect upon the colored 
children. The impact is greater when it has the sanc- 
tion of the law; for the policy of separating the races 
is usually interpreted as denoting the inferiority of 
the negro group. A sense of inferiority affects the mo- 
tivation of a child to learn. Segregation with the sanc- 
tion of law, therefore, has a tendency to [retard] the 
educational and mental development of negro chil- 
dren and to deprive them of some of the benefits 


they would receive in a racial[ly] integrated school 
system. 


Whatever may have been the, extent of psychological 
knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding 
is amply supported by modern authority.° Any lan- 
guage in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding is 
rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of public education the 
doctrine of “separate but equal” has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, 
we hold that the plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
for whom the actions have been brought are, by reason 
of the segregation complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This disposition makes unnecessary any 
discussion whether such segregation also violates the 
Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Because these are class actions, because of the wide 
applicability of this decision, and because of the great 
variety of local conditions, the formulation of decrees in 
these cases presents problems of considerable complex- 
ity. On reargument, the consideration of appropriate 
relief was necessarily subordinated to the primary 
question—the constitutionality of segregation in public 
education. We have now announced that such segrega- 
tion is a denial of the equal protection of the laws. In 
order that we may have the full assistance of the parties 
in formulating decrees, the cases will be restored to the 
docket, and the parties are requested to present further 
argument on Questions 4 and 5 previously propounded 
by the Court for the reargument this Term.’ The 
Attorney General of the United States is again invited to 
participate. The Attorneys General of the states requir- 
ing or permitting segregation in public education will 
also be permitted to appear as amici curiae upon request 
to do so by September 15, 1954, and submission of 
briefs by October 1, 1954. 

It is so ordered. 


°K. B. Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Discrimination on Person- 
ality Development (Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950); Witmer and Kotinsky, Personality in 
the Making (1952), c. VI; Deutscher and Chein, The Psycho- 
logical Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Survey of Social 
Science Opinion, 26 J. Psychol. 259 (1948); Chein, What are 
the Psychological Effects of Segregation Under Conditions of 
Equal Facilities?, 3 Int. J. Opinion and Attitude Res. 229 (1949); 
Brameld, Educational Costs, in Discrimination and National 
Welfare (Maclver, ed., 1949), 44-48; Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States (1949), 674-681. And see generally Myrdal, An 
American Dilemma (1944). 

’*4. Assuming it is decided that segregation in public schools 
violates the Fourteenth Amendment....” 
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The Southern Manifesto 
(1956) 
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In 1954 the United States Supreme Court ordered an end to segregation. The 
Brown v. Board of Education decision triggered a storm of protest from white 
Southerners. Though the court did not specify how America’s schools should de- 
segregate, white Southern leaders were in no mood for discussion. In March 
1956, a group of one hundred Southern members of Congress presented “The 
Southern Manifesto” to their colleagues, promising to oppose any efforts to inte- 
grate their schools. Though introduced by Representative Howard W. Smith of 
Virginia and Senator Walter F. George of Georgia, the Manifesto seems to have 
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been largely the work of Senator Sam Ervin of South Carolina. 


Questions to Consider 


e What do the representatives mean by their stated willingness “to resist forced 


integration by any lawful means”? 


¢ How did Brown endanger the Southern way of life? 


Deviation from Fundamentals of the 
Constitution 


Mr. [Howard W.] Smith of Virginia. ...Mr. Speaker, in 
the life of a nation there come times when it behooves 
her people to pause and consider how far she may have 
drifted from her moorings, and in prayerful contempla- 
tion review the consequences that may ensue from a 
continued deviation from the course charted by the 
founders of that nation. 

The framework of this Nation, designed in the in- 
spired genius of our forefathers, was set forth in a 
Constitution, born of tyranny and oppression in a back- 
ground of bitter strife and anguish and resting upon 
two fundamental principles: 


Source: The Congressional Record, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, 
vol. 102, pt. 4, pp. 4515-4516, 4461-4462. 
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First, that this was a Government of three separate 
and independent departments, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, each supreme in, but limited to, the func- 
tions ascribed to it. 

Second, that the component parts should consist of 
independent sovereign States enjoying every attribute 
and power of autonomous sovereignty save only those 
specific powers enumerated in the Constitution and 
surrendered to the Central Government for the better 
government and security of all. 

When repeated deviation from these fundamentals 
by one of the three departments threatens the liberties 
of the people and the destruction of the reserved pow- 
ers of the respective States, in contravention of the prin- 
ciples of that Constitution which all officials of all the 
three departments are sworn to uphold, it is meet, and 
the sacred obligation of those devoted to the preserva- 
tion of the basic limitations on the power of the Central 
Government to apprise their associates of their alarm 
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and the specific deviations that threaten to change our 
form of government, without the consent of the gov- 
erned, in the manner provided by the Constitution. 

Assumed power exercised in one field today be- 
comes a precedent and an invitation to indulge in fur- 
ther assumption of powers in other fields tomorrow. 

Therefore, when the temporary occupants of high of- 
fice in the judicial branch deviate from the limitations 
imposed by the Constitution, some members of the leg- 
islative branch feel impelled to call the attention of their 
colleagues and the country to the dangers inherent in 
interpretations of the Constitution reversing long estab- 
lished and accepted law and based on expediency at the 
sacrifice of consistency. 

The sentiments here expressed are solely my own, 
but there is being presented at this hour in the other 
body by Senator George on behalf of 19 Members of 
that body, and in this body by myself on behalf of 81 
Members of this body, a joint declaration of constitu- 
tional principles, which, on behalf of the signatory 
Members of the House, I ask to be inserted in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks.... 


Declaration of Constitutional Principles 


The unwarranted decision of the Supreme Court in the 
public school cases is now bearing the fruit always pro- 
duced when men substitute naked power for estab- 
lished law. 

The Founding Fathers gave us a Constitution of 
checks and balances because they realized the in- 
escapable lesson of history that no man or group of men 
can be safely entrusted with unlimited power. They 
framed this Constitution with its provisions for change 
by amendment in order to secure the fundamentals of 
government against the dangers of temporary popular 
passion or the personal predilections of public office- 
holders. 

We regard the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
school cases as a clear abuse of judicial power. It cli- 
maxes a trend in the Federal judiciary undertaking to 
legislate, in derogation of the authority of Congress, 
and to encroach upon the reserved rights of the States 
and the people. 

The original Constitution does not mention educa- 
tion. Neither does the 14th amendment nor any other 
amendment. The debates preceding the submission of 
the 14th amendment clearly show that there was no in- 
tent that it should affect the systems of education main- 
tained by the States. 

The very Congress which proposed the amendment 
subsequently provided for segregated schools in the 
District of Columbia. 

When the amendment was adopted, in 1868, there 
were 37 States of the Union. Every one of the 26 States 


that had any substantial racial differences among its 
people either approved the operation of segregated 
schools already in existence or subsequently established 
such schools by action of the same lawmaking body 
which considered the 14th amendment. 

As admitted by the Supreme Court in the public 
school case (Brown v. Board of Education), the doctrine of 
separate but equal schools “apparently originated in 
Roberts v. City of Boston...(1849), upholding school seg- 
regation against attack as being violative of a State con- 
stitutional guarantee of equality.” This constitutional 
doctrine began in the North—not in the South, and it 
was followed not only in Massachusetts, but in 
Connecticut, New York, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other 
northern States until they, exercising their rights as 
States through the constitutional processes of local self- 
government, changed their school systems. 

In the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, in 1896, the Supreme 
Court expressly declared that under the 14th amend- 
ment no person was denied any of his rights if the 
States provided separate but equal public facilities. This 
decision has been followed in many other cases. It is no- 
table that the Supreme Court, speaking through Chief 
Justice Taft, a former President of the United States, 
unanimously declared, in 1927, in Lum v. Rice, that the 
“separate but equal” principle is “within the discretion 
of the State in regulating its public schools and does not 
conflict with the 14th amendment.” 

This interpretation, restated time and again, became 
a part of the life of the people of many of the States and 
confirmed their habits, customs, traditions, and way of 
life. It is founded on elemental humanity and common- 
sense, for parents should not be deprived by Govern- 
ment of the right to direct the lives and education of 
their own children. 

Though there has been no constitutional amendment 
or act of Congress changing this established legal prin- 
ciple almost a century old, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with no legal basis for such action, un- 
dertook to exercise their naked judicial power and sub- 
stituted their personal political and social ideas for the 
established law of the land. 

This unwarranted exercise of power by the Court, 
contrary to the Constitution, is creating chaos and con- 
fusion in the States principally affected. It is destroying 
the amicable relations between the white and Negro 
races that have been created through 90 years of patient 
effort by the good people of both races. It has planted 
hatred and suspicion where there has been heretofore 
friendship and understanding. 

Without regard to the consent of the governed, out- 
side agitators are threatening immediate and revolu- 
tionary changes in our public-school systems. If done, 
this is certain to destroy the system of public education 
in some of the States. 
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With the gravest concern for the explosive and dan- 
gerous condition created by this decision and inflamed 
by outside meddlers: 

We reaffirm our reliance on the Constitution as the 
fundamental law of the land. 

We decry the Supreme Court’s encroachments on 
rights reserved to the States and to the people, contrary 
to established law and to the Constitution. 

We commend the motives of those States which have 
declared the intention to resist forced integration by any 
lawful means. 

» We appeal to the States and people who are not di- 
rectly affected by these decisions to consider the consti- 
tutional principles involved against the time when they, 
too, on issues vital to them, may be the victims of judi- 
cial encroachment. 

Even though we constitute a minority in the present 
Congress, we have full faith that a majority of the 
American people believe in the dual system of 
Government which has enabled us to achieve our great- 
ness and will in time demand that the reserved rights of 
the State and of the people be made secure against judi- 
cial usurpation. 

We pledge ourselves to use all lawful means to bring 
about a reversal of this decision which is contrary to the 
Constitution and to prevent the use of force in its 
implementation. , 

In this trying period, as we all seek to right this 
wrong, we appeal to our people not to be provoked by 
the agitators and troublemakers invading our States 
and to scrupulously refrain from disorders and lawless 
acts. 

Signed by: 


[NINETEEN] MEMBERS OF THE 

UNITED STATES SENATE 
[EIGHTY-ONE] MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Debate in the Senate 


Mr. [Strom] Thurmond [of South Carolina]. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am constrained to make a few remarks at this 
time because I believe a historic event has taken place 
today in the Senate. 

The action of this group of Senators in signing and is- 
suing a Declaration of Constitutional Principles with re- 
gard to the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, is 
most significant. The signers of this declaration repre- 
sent a large area of this Nation and a great segment of 
its population. Solemnly and simply we have stated our 
position on a grave matter so as to make clear there are 
facts that opposing propagandists have neglected in 
their zeal to persuade the world there is but one side to 
this matter. 
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In suggesting that a meeting of like-minded Senators 
be held, it was my thought that we should formulate a 
statement of unity to present our views and the views 
of our constituents on this subject. My hope also was 
that the statement issued should be of such nature as to 
gain the support of all people who love the 
Constitution; that they would see in this instance the 
danger of other future encroachments by the Federal 
Government into fields reserved to the States and the 
people. 

My people in South Carolina sought to avoid any 
disruption of the harmony which has existed for gener- 
ations between the white and the Negro races. The ef- 
fort by outside agitators to end segregation in the public 
schools has made it difficult to sustain the long-time 
harmony. 

These agitators employed professional racist lawyers 
with funds contributed by persons who were permitted 
to deduct the contributions from their taxes. The organ- 
ization established to receive the funds also enjoys the 
status of freedom from taxation. 

Except for these troublemakers, I believe our people 
of both races in South Carolina would have continued 
to progress harmoniously together. Educational 
progress in South Carolina has been marked by $200 
million worth of fine school buildings in the past 4 
years, providing true equality, not only for white and 
Negro pupils, but also for urban and rural communi- 
ties. 

In the South Carolina school district where one of the 
segregation cases was instigated, the Negro schools are 
better than the schools for white children. Yet the 
Negroes continue to seek admission to schools for the 
white race. 

This is sufficient proof that, while South Carolinians 
of both races are interested in the education of their 
children, the agitators who traveled a thousand miles to 
foment trouble are interested in something else. The 
“something else” they are interested in is the mixing of 
the races. 

They may as well recognize that they cannot accom- 
plish by judicial legislation what they could never suc- 
ceed in doing by constitutional amendment. 

Historical evidence positively refutes the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the school-segregation cases. 

The 39th Congress, which in 1866 framed the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution—the amendment 
which contains the equal protection clause—also pro- 
vided for the operation of segregated schools in the 
District of Columbia. This is positive evidence that the 
Congress did not intend to prohibit segregation by 
the 14th amendment. 

The Supreme Court admitted in its opinion in the 
school cases that “education is perhaps the most impor- 
tant function of State and local governments.” But the 
Court failed to observe the consti[tu]tional guaranties, 
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including the 10th amendment, which reserve control 
of such matters to the States. 

If the Supreme Court could disregard the provisions 
of the Constitution which were specifically designed to 
safeguard the rights of the States, we might as well not 
have a written Constitution. Not only did the Court dis- 
regard the Constitution and the historical evidence 
supporting that revered document; it also disregarded 
previous decisions of the Court itself. 

Between the decision in Plessy against Ferguson in 
1896 and the reversal of that opinion on May 17, 1954, 
157 cases were decided on the basis of the separate-but- 
equal doctrine. The United States Supreme Court ren- 
dered 11 opinions on that basis; the United States court 
of appeals 13; United States district courts 27; and State 
supreme courts, including the District of Columbia, 106. 

Such disregard for established doctrine could be jus- 
tified only if additional evidence were presented which 
was not available when the earlier decisions were ren- 
dered. 

No additional evidence was presented to the Court 
to show the earlier decisions to be wrong. Therefore, the 
decision handed down on May 17, 1954, was contrary 
to the Constitution and to legal precedent. 

If the Court can say that certain children shall go to 
certain schools, the Court might also soon attempt to di- 
rect the courses to be taught in these schools. It might 
undertake to establish qualifications for teachers. 

I reject the philosophy of the sociologists that the 
Supreme Court has any authority over local public 
schools, supported in part by State funds. 

The Court’s segregation decision has set a dangerous 
precedent. If, in the school cases, the Court can by de- 
cree create a new constitutional provision, not in the 
written document, it might also disregard the 
Constitution in other matters. Other constitutional 
guaranties could be destroyed by new decrees. 

I respect the Court as an institution and as an instru- 
ment of Government created by the Constitution. I do 
not and cannot have regard for the nine Justices who 
rendered a decision so clearly contrary to the 
Constitution. 

The propagandists have tried to convince the world 
that the States and the people should bow meekly to the 
decree of the Supreme Court. I say it would be the sub- 
mission of cowardice if we failed to use every lawful 
means to protect the rights of the people. 

For more than a half a century the propagandists and 
the agitators applied every pressure of which they were 
capable to bring about a reversal of the separate-but- 
equal doctrine. They were successful, but they now con- 
tend that the very methods they used are unfair. They 
want the South to accept the dictation of the Court 
without seeking recourse. We shall not do so. 


I hope all the people of this Nation who believe in 
the Constitution—North, South, East, and West—will 
support every lawful effort to have the decision re- 
versed. The Court followed textbooks instead of the 
Constitution in arriving at the decision. 

We are free, morally and legally, to fight the decision. 
We must oppose to the end every attempt to encroach 
on the rights of the people. 

Legislation by judicial decree, if permitted to go un-_ 
challenged, could destroy the rights of the Congress, 
the rights of the States, and the rights of the people 
themselves. 

When the Court handed down its decision in the 
school-segregation cases, it attempted to wipe out con- 
stitutional or statutory provisions in 17 States and the 
District of Columbia. Thus, the Court attempted to leg- 
islate in a field which even the Congress had no right to 
invade. A majority of the States affected would never 
enact such legislation through their legislatures. A vast 
majority of the people in these States would staunchly 
oppose such legislation. 

The people and the States must find ways and means 
of preserving segregation.in the schools. Each attempt 
to break down segregation must be fought with every 
legal weapon at our disposal. 

At the same time, equal school facilities for the races 
must be maintained. The States are not seeking to avoid 
responsibility. They want to meet all due responsibility, 
but not under Court decrees which are not based on 
law. 

I hope a greater understanding of the problem which 
has been thrust upon the South and the Nation will be 
sought by our colleagues who do not face the segrega- 
tion problem at home. Other problems of other areas re- 
quire consideration and understanding. I shall try to 
give full consideration to them. 

All of us have heard a great deal of talk about the 
persecution of minority groups. The white people of the 
South are the greatest minority in this Nation. They de- 
serve consideration and understanding instead of the 
persecution of twisted propaganda. 

The people of the South love this country. In all the 
wars in which this Nation has engaged, no truer 
American patriots have been found than the people 
from the South. 

I, for one, shall seek to present the views of my peo- 
ple on the floor of the Senate. I shall fight for them in 
whatever lawful way I can. My hope is that considera- 
tion of our views will lead to understanding and that 
understanding will lead to a rejection of practices con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

...Mr. [Wayne] Morse [of Oregon]. The hour is in- 
deed historic. It has some of the characteristics of previ- 
ous historic hours in the Senate, when there was before 
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this body the great constitutional question as to 
whether or not there was to be equality of justice for all 
Americans, irrespective of race, color, or creed. 

...A unanimous Supreme Court has handed down a 
decision that makes it perfectly clear that under the 
Constitution of the United States there cannot be dis- 
crimination between white men and black men, so far 
as the Constitution is concerned. 

I say again today that the doctrine of interposition 
means nothing but nullification, and it means really a 
determination on the part of certain forces in this coun- 
try to put themselves above the Supreme Court and 
above the Constitution. If the gentlemen from the South 
really want to take such action, let them propose a con- 
stitutional amendment that will deny to the colored 
people of the country equality of rights under the 
Constitution and see how far they will get with the 
American people. 

Mr. President, I recognize the problems of the South. 
Unfortunately, I respectfully say, I think too many of 
our southern colleagues want to take the position that 
because some of us may live in the North, we have no 
appreciation of the problems of the South. That is con- 
trary to the fact. But we have reached a point in our 
history when the great South once again will have to 
determine whether we are to be governed by law or 
whether we are to be governed or subverted by the in- 
terposition doctrine, which is the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion. 

Mr. President, on the basis of the arguments of the 
proponents of the declaration of principles just submit- 
ted by a group of southern Senators you would think 
today Calhoun was walking and speaking on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I think that, as patriots all, those of us representing 
areas outside the South, need to sit down with our 
brethren representing the South, and see what we can 
do to solve, by reasoned discussion, the great problem 
which the Supreme Court decision has created. But I 
first want to say I think it is a correct decision, a sound 
decision, and a decision that was long overdue. 

I say, respectfully, the South has had all the time since 
the War Between the States to make this adjustment. 
That is why I am not greatly moved by these last-hour 
pleas of the South, “We need more time, more time, 
more time.” How much more time is needed in order 
that equality of justice may be applied to the blacks as 
well as to the whites in America? 

Mr. President, I regret that this declaration has been 
filed, because I respectfully say such a declaration will 
not bring about the unanimity of action we will need in 
order to help solve the school problem in the South. 

I close by saying a unanimous Supreme Court, which 
includes in its membership men with the tradition of 
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the South in their veins, has at long last declared that all 
Americans are equal, and that the flame of justice in 
America must burn as brightly in the homes of the 
blacks as in the homes of the whites. 

A historic debate must take place on the floor of the 
Senate in the not too distant future, because in the 
weeks immediately ahead the Congress will have to de- 
termine whether or not we and the people of the United 
States shall follow the Supreme Court decision, and rec- 
ognize, as was laid down in Marbury against Madison, 
the supremacy of the Court in protecting the American 
people in their constitutional rights. 

Mr. [Hubert] Humphrey [of Minnesota]. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a truly sad, bewildering, and difficult day 
in the Senate of the United States. This great body is 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of the United States. 
To be sure, on every piece of legislation we make our 
own individual judgments, as to whether or not we be- 
lieve it is within the spirit and the letter of our great 
document, the Constitution. 

I do feel, Mr. President, once the Supreme Court of 
the United States has spoken, not merely upon statu- 
tory law, but upon constitutional law, that the presump- 
tion is, and should be, that the order of the Court and 
the rule of the Court is the law of the land—to be 
obeyed and upheld. 

While I do not profess to be an expert in constitu- 
tional law, I am familiar with the development of the 
doctrine of the power and the right of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to encompass within its ju- 
risdiction the responsibility for ruling upon the consti- 
tutionality of State statutes which may or may not be in 
conflict with the Constitution, the power and the re- 
sponsibility and the right to rule upon Federal statutes 
which may or may not be in conflict with the 
Constitution, and finally the power of the Supreme 
Court to interpret and to apply the language of the 
Constitution itself. 

Mr. President, the 14th amendment is a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. The fact that the 14th 
amendment has not been applied in some specific in- 
stances throughout the past decades does not in any 
way weaken or vitiate this power of law.... 

Mr. President, this amendment is all important in our 
constitutional structure. For years it has been inter- 
preted and primarily applied to the economic interests 
of our country, under the doctrine of what we call rea- 
sonableness, “due process of law” being interpreted as 
a reasonable rule of law. It was applied that way to eco- 
nomic matters and to large corporate interests. 

The Supreme Court, in the case involving school seg- 
regation, applied the principle to citizens of the United 
States, to human beings rather than corporate beings, to 
people rather than property. 
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So, Mr. President, I must say with all due respect— 
and I certainly respect the knowledge and experience of 
my colleagues—that the Supreme Court did not write 
the law; it merely applied existing constitutional law. It 


applied the principle of human equality—equal treat- 
ment under the law—Mr. President, which, since July 4, 
1776, has been declared as the fundamental tenet of our 
Republic... 
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Few presidents set as broad an agenda for change or accomplished quite so 
much as Lyndon B. Johnson. Following the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy, Johnson captured the approval of the vast majority of Americans by 
speaking for the need to transform the United States, to make it live up to its own 
ideals. That vision for America was validated in Johnson's landslide victory over 
Barry Goldwater in the 1964 election. The issue which so transparently encapsu- 
lated the need for change was civil rights. In 1965 the South was still segregated 
by law, while much of the North was segregated by practice. Most of the nation 
watched in horror as white police in Birmingham, Selma, and elsewhere, at- 
tacked peaceful demonstrators and turned dogs on unresisting black 
Americans. In a special address before a joint session of Congress on March 15, 
1965, which was broadcast nationally by all three networks, Johnson eloquently 
called for the fulfillment of “The American Promise.” His speech, also known as 
the “We shall overcome” address, is credited with helping to pass the landmark 
Civil Rights Act of 1965. 


Questions to Consider 

e In what ways was the United States failing to meet its promise? 
e What remedies does Johnson ask from Congress? 

e How could anyone have objected to Johnson's goals? 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members of the Congress: 
I speak tonight for the dignity of man and the des- 
tiny of democracy. 


Source: Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, 1965 (Washington, D.C., 1966), pp. 
281-287. 


I urge every member of both parties, Americans of all 
religions and of all colors, from every section of this 
country, to join me in that cause. 

At times history and fate meet at a single time in a 
single place to shape a turning point in man’s unending 
search for freedom. So it was at Lexington and Concord. 
So it was a century ago at Appomattox. So it was last 
week in Selma, Alabama. 
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There, long-suffering men and women peacefully 
protested the denial of their rights as Americans. Many 
were brutally assaulted. One good man, a man of God, 
was killed. 

There is no cause for pride in what has happened in 
Selma. There is no cause for self-satisfaction in the long 
denial of equal rights of millions of Americans. But 
there is cause for hope and for faith in our democracy in 
what is happening here tonight. 

For the cries of pain and the hymns and protests of 
oppressed people have summoned into convocation all 
the majesty of this great Government—the Government 
of the greatest Nation on earth. 

Our mission is at once the oldest and the most basic 
of this country: to right wrong, to do justice, to serve 
man. 

In our time we have come to live with moments of 
great crisis. Our lives have been marked with debate 
about great issues; issues of war and peace, issues of 
prosperity and depression. But rarely in any time does 
an issue lay bare the secret heart of America itself. 
Rarely are we met with a challenge, not to our growth 
or abundance, our welfare or our security, but rather to 
the values and the purposes and the meaning of our 
beloved Nation. 

The issue of equal rights for American Negroes is 
such an issue. And should we defeat every enemy, 
should we double our wealth and conquer the stars, 
and still be unequal to this issue, then we will have 
failed as a people and as a nation. 

For with a country as with a person, “What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” 

There is no Negro problem. There is no Southern 
problem. There is no Northern problem. There is only 
an American problem. And we are met here tonight as 
Americans—not as Democrats or Republicans—we are 
met here as Americans to solve that problem. 

This was the first nation in the history of the world to 
be founded with a purpose. The great phrases of that 
purpose still sound in every American heart, North and 
South: “All men are created equal”—“government by 
consent of the governed” —“give me liberty or give me 
death.” Well, those are not just clever words, or those 
are not just empty theories. In their name Americans 
have fought and died for two centuries, and tonight 
around the world they stand there as guardians of our 
liberty, risking their lives. 

Those words are a promise to every citizen that he 
shall share in the dignity of man. This dignity cannot be 
found in a man’s possessions; it cannot be found in his 
power, or in his position. It really rests on his right to be 
treated as a man equal in opportunity to all others. It 
says that he shall share in freedom, he shall choose his 
leaders, educate his children, and provide for his family 
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according to his ability and his merits as a human 
being. 

To apply any other test—to deny a man his hopes 
because of his color or race, his religion or the place of 
his birth—is not only to do injustice, it is to deny 
America and to dishonor the dead who gave their lives 
for American freedom. 


The Right to Vote 


Our fathers believed that if this noble view of the rights 
of man was to flourish, it must be rooted in democracy. 
The most basic right of all was the right to choose your 
own leaders. The history of this country, in large meas- 
ure, is the history of the expansion of that right to all of 
our people. 

Many of the issues of civil rights are very complex 
and most difficult. But about this there can and should 
be no argument. Every American citizen must have an 
equal right to vote. There is no reason which can excuse 
the denial of that right. There is no duty which weighs 
more heavily on us than the duty we have to ensure 
that right. 

Yet the harsh fact is that in many places in this coun- 
try men and women are kept from voting simply be- 
cause they are Negroes. 

Every device of which human ingenuity is capable 
has been used to deny this right. The Negro citizen may 
go to register only to be told that the day is wrong, or 
the hour is late, or the official in charge is absent. And if 
he persists, and if he manages to present himself to the 
registrar, he may be disqualified because he did not 
spell out his middle name or because he abbreviated a 
word on the application. 

And if he manages to fill out an application he is 
given a test. The registrar is the sole judge of whether 
he passes this test. He may be asked to recite the entire 
Constitution, or explain the most complex provisions of 
State law. And even a college degree cannot be used to 
prove that he can read and write. 

For the fact is that the only way to pass these barriers 
is to show a white skin. 

Experience has clearly shown that the existing 
process of law cannot overcome systematic and ingen- 
ious discrimination. No law that we now have on the 
books—and I have helped to put three of them there— 
can ensure the right to vote when local officials are de- 
termined to deny it. 

In such a case our duty must be clear to all of us. The 
Constitution says that no person shall be kept from vot- 
ing because of his race or his color. We have all sworn 
an oath before God to support and to defend that 
Constitution. We must now act in obedience to that 
oath. 
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Guaranteeing the Right to Vote 


Wednesday I will send to Congress a law designed to 
eliminate illegal barriers to the right to vote. 

The broad principles of that bill will be in the hands 
of the Democratic and Republican leaders tomorrow. 
After they have reviewed it, it will come here formally 
as a bill. | am grateful for this opportunity to come here 
tonight at the invitation of the leadership to reason with 
my friends, to give them my views, and to visit with my 
former colleagues. 

I have had prepared a more comprehensive analysis 
of the legislation which I had intended to transmit to 
the clerk tomorrow but which I will submit to the clerks 
tonight. But I want to really discuss with you now 
briefly the main proposals of this legislation. 

This bill will strike down restrictions to voting in all 
elections—Federal, State, and local—which have been 
used to deny Negroes the right to vote. 

This bill will establish a simple, uniform standard 
which cannot be used, however ingenious the effort, to 
flout our Constitution. 

It will provide for citizens to be registered by officials 
of the United States Government if the State officials 
refuse to register them. 

It will eliminate tedious, unnecessary lawsuits which 
delay the right to vote. 

Finally, this legislation will ensure that properly reg- 
istered individuals are not prohibited from voting. 

I will welcome the suggestions from all of the 
Members of Congress—I have no doubt that I will get 
some—on ways and means to strengthen this law and 
to make it effective. But experience has plainly shown 
that this is the only path to carry out the command of 
the Constitution. 

To those who seek to avoid action by their National 
Government in their own communities; who want to 
and who seek to maintain purely local control over elec- 
tions, the answer is simple: 

Open your polling places to all your people. 

Allow men and women to register and vote what- 
ever the color of their skin. 

Extend the rights of citizenship to every citizen of 
this land. 


The Need for Action 


There is no constitutional issue here. The command of 
the Constitution is plain. 

There is no moral issue. It is wrong—deadly 
wrong—to deny any of your fellow Americans the right 
to vote in this country. 

There is no issue of States rights or national rights. 
There is only the struggle for human rights. 


I have not the slightest doubt what will be your an- 
swer. 

The last time a President sent a civil rights bill to the 
Congress it contained a provision to protect voting 
rights in Federal elections. That civil rights bill was 
passed after 8 long months of debate. And when that 
bill came to my desk from the Congress for my signa- 
ture, the heart of the voting provision had been elimi- 
nated. 

This time, on this issue, there must be no delay, no 
hesitation and no compromise with our purpose. 

We cannot, we must not, refuse to protect the right of 
every American to vote in every election that he may 
desire to participate in. And we ought not and we can- 
not and we must not wait another 8 months before we 
get a bill. We have already waited a hundred years and 
more, and the time for waiting is gone. 

So I ask you to join me in working long hours— 
nights and weekends, if necessary—to pass this bill. 
And I don’t make that request lightly. For from the win- 
dow where I sit with the problems of our country I rec- 
ognize that outside this chamber is the outraged 
conscience of a nation, the grave concern of many na- 
tions, and the harsh judgment of history on our acts. 


We Shall Overcome 


But even if we pass this bill, the battle will not be over. 
What happened in Selma is part of a far larger move- 
ment which reaches into every section and State of 
America. It is the effort of American Negroes to secure 
for themselves the full blessings of American life. 

Their cause must be our cause too. Because it is not 
just Negroes, but really it is all of us, who must over- 
come the crippling legacy of bigotry and injustice. 

And we shall overcome. 

As a man whose roots go deeply into Southern soil I 
know how agonizing racial feelings are. I know how 
difficult it is to reshape the attitudes and the structure of 
our society. 

But a century has passed, more than a hundred 
years, since the Negro was freed. And he is not fully 
free tonight. 

It was more than a hundred years ago that Abraham 
Lincoln, a great President of another party, signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation, but emancipation is a 
proclamation and not a fact. 

A century has passed, more than a hundred years, 
since equality was promised. And yet the Negro is not 
equal. 

A century has passed since the day of promise. And 
the promise is unkept. 
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The time of justice has now come. I tell you that I be- 
lieve sincerely that no force can hold it back. It is right 
in the eyes of man and God that it should come. And 
when it does, I think that day will brighten the lives of 
every American. : 

For Negroes are not the only victims. How many 
white children have gone uneducated, how many white 
families have lived in stark poverty, how many white 
lives have been scarred by fear, because we have 
wasted our energy and our substance to maintain the 
barriers of hatred and terror? 

So I say to all of you here, and to all in the Nation 
tonight, that those who appeal to you to hold on to the 
past do so at the cost of denying you your future. 

This great, rich, restless country can offer opportu- 
nity and education and hope to all: black and white, 
North and South, sharecropper and city dweller. These 
are the enemies: poverty, ignorance, disease. They are 
the enemies and not our fellow man, not our neighbor. 
And these enemies too, poverty, disease and ignorance, 
we shall overcome. 


An American Problem 


Now let none of us in any sections loek with prideful 
righteousness on the troubles in another section, or on 
the problems of our neighbors. There is really no part of 
America where the promise of equality has been fully 
kept. In Buffalo as well as in Birmingham, in 
Philadelphia as well as in Selma, Americans are strug- 
gling for the fruits of freedom. 

This is one Nation. What happens in Selma or in 
Cincinnati is a matter of legitimate concern to every 
American. But let each of us look within our own hearts 
and our own communities, and let each of us put our 
shoulder to the wheel to root out injustice wherever it 
exists. 

As we meet here in this peaceful, historic chamber 
tonight, men from the South, some of whom were at 
Iwo Jima, men from the North who have carried Old 
Glory to far corners of the world and brought it back 
without a stain on it, men from the East and from the 
West, are all fighting together without regard to reli- 
gion, or color, or region, in Viet-Nam. Men from every 
region fought for us across the world 20 years ago. 

And in these common dangers and these common 
sacrifices the South made its contribution of honor and 
gallantry no less than any other region of the great 
Republic—and in some instances, a great many of 
them, more. 

And I have not the slightest doubt that good men 
from everywhere in this country, from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Golden Gate to the har- 
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bors along the Atlantic, will rally together now in this 
cause to vindicate the freedom of all Americans. For all 
of us owe this duty; and I believe that all of us will re- 
spond to it. 

Your President makes that request of every 
American. 


Progress Through the Democratic Process 


The real hero of this struggle is the American Negro. 
His actions and protests, his courage to risk safety and 
even to risk his life, have awakened the conscience of 
this Nation. His demonstrations have been designed to 
call attention to injustice, designed to provoke change, 
designed to stir reform. 

He has called upon us to make good the promise of 
America. And who among us can say that we would 
have made the same progress were it not for his persis- 
tent bravery, and his faith in American democracy. 

For at the real heart of [the] battle for equality is a 
deep-seated belief in the democratic process. Equality 
depends not on the force of arms or tear gas but upon 
the force of moral right; not on recourse to violence but 
on respect for law and order. 

There have been many pressures upon your 
President and there will be others as the days come and 
go. But I pledge you tonight that we intend to fight this 
battle where it should be fought: in the courts, and in 
the Congress, and in the hearts of men. 

We must preserve the right of free speech and the 
right of free assembly. But the right of free speech does 
not carry with it, as has been said, the right to holler fire 
in a crowded theater. We must preserve the right to free 
assembly, but free assembly does not carry with it the 
right to block public thoroughfares to traffic. 

We do have a right to protest, and a right to march 
under conditions that do not infringe the constitutional 
rights of our neighbors. And I intend to protect all those 
rights as long as I am permitted to serve in this office. 

We will guard against violence, knowing it strikes 
from our hands the very weapons which we seek— 
progress, obedience to law, and belief in American val- 
ues. 

In Selma as elsewhere we seek and pray for peace. 
We seek order. We seek unity. But we will not accept the 
peace of stifled rights, or the order imposed by fear, or 
the unity that stifles protest. For peace cannot be pur- 
chased at the cost of liberty. 

In Selma tonight, as in every—and we had a good 
day there—as in every city, we are working for just and 
peaceful settlement. We must all remember that after 
this speech I am making tonight, after the police and the 
FBI and the Marshals have all gone, and after you have 
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promptly passed this bill, the people of Selma and the 
other cities of the Nation must still live and work to- 
gether. And when the attention of the Nation has gone 
elsewhere they must try to heal the wounds and to 
build a new community. 

This cannot be easily done on a battleground of vio- 
lence, as the history of the South itself shows. It is in 
recognition of this that men of both races have shown 
such an outstandingly impressive responsibility in re- 
cent days—last Tuesday, again today. 


Rights Must Be Opportunities 


The bill that I am presenting to you will be known as a 
civil rights bill. But, in a larger sense, most of the pro- 
gram I am recommending is a civil rights program. Its 
object is to open the city of hope to all people of all 
races. 

Because all Americans just must have the right to 
vote. And we are going to give them that right. 

All Americans must have the privileges of citizen- 
ship regardless of race. And they are going to have 
those privileges of citizenship regardless of race. 

But I would like to caution you and remind you that 
to exercise these privileges takes much more than just 
legal right. It requires a trained mind and a healthy 
body. It requires a decent home, and the chance to find 
ajob, and the opportunity to escape from the clutches of 
poverty. 

Of course, people cannot contribute to the Nation if 
they are never taught to read or write, if their bodies are 
stunted from hunger, if their sickness goes untended, if 
their life is spent in hopeless poverty just drawing a 
welfare check. 

So we want to open the gates to opportunity. But we 
are also going to give all our people, black and white, 
the help that they need to walk through those gates. 


The Purpose of This Government 


My first job after college was as a teacher in Cotulla, 
Tex., in a small Mexican-American school. Few of them 
could speak English, and I couldn’t speak much 
Spanish. My students were poor and they often came to 
class without breakfast, hungry. They knew even in 
their youth the pain of prejudice. They never seemed to 
know why people disliked them. But they knew it was 
so, because I saw it in their eyes. I often walked home 
late in the afternoon, after the classes were finished, 
wishing there was more that I could do. But all I knew 
was to teach them the little that I knew, hoping that it 
might help them against the hardships that lay ahead. 


Somehow you never forget what poverty and hatred 
can do when you see its scars on the hopeful face of a 
young child. 

I never thought then, in 1928,,that I would be stand- 
ing here in 1965. It never even occurred to me in my 
fondest dreams that I might have the chance to help the 
sons and daughters of those students and to help peo- 
ple like them all over this country. 

But now I do have that chance—and I'll let you in on 
a secret—I mean to use it. And I hope that you will use — 
it with me. 

This is the richest and most powerful country which 
ever occupied the globe. The might of past empires is 
little compared to ours. But I do not want to be the 
President who built empires, or sought grandeur, or ex- 
tended dominion. 

I want to be the President who educated young chil- 
dren to the wonders of their world. I want to be the 
President who helped to feed the hungry and to pre- 
pare them to be taxpayers instead of taxeaters. 

I want to be the President who helped the poor to 
find their own way and who protected the right of 
every citizen to vote in every election. 

I want to be the President who helped to end hatred 
among his fellow men and who promoted love among 
the people of all races and all regions and all parties. 

I want to be the President who helped to end war 
among the brothers of this earth. 

And so at the request of your beloved Speaker 
and the Senator from Montana; the majority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois; the minority leader, 
Mr. McCulloch, and other Members of both parties, I 
came here tonight—not as President Roosevelt came 
down one time in person to veto a bonus bill, not as 
President Truman came down one time to urge the pas- 
sage of a railroad bill—but I came down here to ask you 
to share this task with me and to share it with the peo- 
ple that we both work for. I want this to be the 
Congress, Republicans and Democrats alike, which did 
all these things for all these people. 

Beyond this great chamber, out yonder in 50 States, 
are the people that we serve. Who can tell what deep 
and unspoken hopes are in their hearts tonight as they 
sit there and listen. We all can guess, from our own 
lives, how difficult they often find their own pursuit of 
happiness, how many problems each little family has. 
They look most of all to themselves for their futures. 
But I think that they also look to each of us. 

Above the pyramid on the great seal of the United 
States it says—in Latin—“God has favored our under- 
taking.” 

God will not favor everything that we do. It is rather 
our duty to divine His will. But I cannot help believing 
that He truly understands and that He really favors the 
undertaking that we begin here tonight. 
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The Watts Riots (1965) 


On August 12, 1965, the complacency of white Americans was shattered by a vi- 
olent outburst of frustration and anger in Los Angeles. Many whites thought that 
the recent successes in the Civil Rights Movement, exemplified by the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act, would lead to a lessening of racial animosity. Most leaders 
were therefore completely unprepared for the riots that broke out, not in the 
South, but in the West, in liberal California. What had been largely ignored was 
the long simmering anger of urban African-Americans over their poverty, mis- 
treatment by largely white police forces, and confinement to ghettos. In August 
12, 1965, amidst repeated tales of police brutality, some of them accurate, a 
crowd began stoning police cars and passing whites. There followed six days of 
burning, looting, and shooting, culminating in thirty-four deaths, more than a 
thousand injuries, the destruction of hundreds of buildings, and nearly four thou- 
sand arrests. The following account is drawn from the records of the Los Angeles 
police and was compiled by the California Governor’s Commission on the Los 
Angeles Riots, chaired by John McCone. Though the Commission felt that a 
small number of criminals bore responsibility for the riots, they estimated that at 
least seven thousand people took part in the uprising. 


Questions to Consider 


e Why would angry crowds destroy property in their own communities? 


e Was the police response appropriate? What could officials have done to avoid 
the riot? 


125 


August 12, 1965 


By 12:20 A.M. approximately 50 to 75 youths were on 
either side of Avalon Blvd. at Imperial Highway, 
throwing missiles at passing cars and the police used 
vehicles with red lights and sirens within the riot area 


Source: Governor’s Commission on the Los Angeles Riots, 
Transcripts, Depositions, Consultants’ Reports, and Selected 
Documents, Vol. 2, Chronology (Sacramento, Ca., 1966), pp. 
28-33, 43-45, 83-87, 168-175, 183-188. 
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perimeter in an effort to disperse the crowd. As they did 
so, the rock throwing crowd dispersed, only to return as 
the police left the scene. Some of the older citizens in the 
area were inquiring, “What are those crazy kids 
doing?” A number of adult Negroes expressed the opin- 
ion that the police should open fire on the rock throwers 
to stop their activity. The police did not discharge 
firearms at rioters. 

It was estimated that by 12:30 A.M. 70% of the rioters 
were children and the remainder were young adults 
and adults. Their major activity was throwing missiles 
at passing vehicles driven by Caucasians. One rioter 
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stationed himself a block from the intersection of 
Avalon Blvd. and Imperial Highway, where the major 
group of rioters was centered, and signaled to this 
group whenever a vehicle driven by a Caucasian ap- 
proached the intersection, so that it could be stoned. 

Supervisor Kenneth Hahn and his assistant, 
Mr. Pennington, drove to the riot scene at about 12:35 
A.M. and did not observe road blocks or policemen in 
the area. 

Rioters continued to attack vehicles in the vicinity of 
Imperial Highway and Avalon Blvd. Some spectators 
described the crowd as having the appearance of a car- 
nival, with persons acting with abandon and some 
spectators apparently enjoying the activity as if it were 
a sporting event. 

A dozen vehicles were attacked by about 150 rioters, 
among them the vehicle of Supervisor Hahn and his as- 
sistant, whose automobile was struck by bricks and 
rocks thrown from the crowd near San Pedro St. and 
Avalon Blvd. The windshield and one window of his 
car were broken. Glass cut Mr. Hahn’s head. 

By 1:00 A.M. the rioters appeared to gather into about 
four groups of 50 to 100 persons each. 

Supervisor Hahn made contact with Sheriff’s 
deputies in the field, utilized a citizen’s telephone to 
communicate with the watch commander at Firestone 
Station and then rode to that station with Sheriff’s 
deputies. Supervisor Hahn urged action by the LAPD 
and the Sheriff’s Department to prepare for additional 
trouble which might develop, based upon his view of 
the rioters. 

About 1:30 A.M. a Sheriff’s deputy was assigned to 
drive Supervisor Hahn and his assistant, Mr. Pen- 
nington, from Firestone Station to the Supervisor’s resi- 
dence, using an unmarked automobile of the Sheriff’s 
Department. Although: the driver was instructed by his 
superior to avoid any troubled area, Supervisor Hahn 
directed the driver to go through the area near Imperial 
Highway and Avalon Blvd. for the Supervisor’s benefit. 
As they crossed Imperial Highway southbound on 
Avalon, they observed several Los Angeles police offi- 
cers trying to disperse small groups of rioters. Sud- 
denly, without warning, several persons ran into the 
street and rocks were thrown at the Sheriff’s car. The 
driver was struck on the head and received a slight con- 
cussion. 

They then proceeded to the Supervisor’s residence, 
transferred to Mr. Pennington’s car, and went to a hos- 
pital for first aid treatment. Mr. Pennington had also re- 
ceived a cut on the leg. It was about 2:30 A.M. 

Two cars were set afire by rioters at the intersection 
of San Pedro Street and Imperial Highway and at 
2:00 A.M. the first looted market was observed at 
116th St. and Avalon Boulevard. 

At about 3:30 A.M. Deputy Chief Murdock of the 
LAPD returned to his residence from the police action. 


Seventeen Los Angeles police officers had reported to 
Central Receiving Hospital for treatment to injuries. 
One officer had been stabbed in the back when attacked 
by the crowd he was attempting to disperse. 

By 4:00 A.M. the area had become quiet as the crowd 
had departed. In the words of Deputy Chief Murdock, 
“On Wednesday night it (the crowd) dissipated itself.” 

Several staff members of the Los Angeles County 
Human Relations Commission went to the disturbed 
area around midnight of August 11-12. They spoke 
with persons in the crowd, with youths who were 
throwing rocks and with police officers. They at- 
tempted to get the youth to leave the streets and allow 
tensions to subside but were unsuccessful. Some of the 
staff state they observed the uniformed police officers 
and police cruisers at the police command post were the 
targets of the crowd. They state they suggested to a po- 
lice command officer on the scene that the removal of 
police and police vehicles from the area for the purpose 
of eliminating the objects of attack would be advisable. 
They state their suggestions also included that the 
streets be blocked to prevent through traffic from enter- 
ing the affected area, but that their suggestions were not 
immediately accepted. They did notice that the police 
moved the command post a short time later, although 
traffic was allowed to continue to move through the af- 
fected area and the crowd stoned passing cars. It was 
noted that only cars driven by Caucasian drivers were 
victims of the rock throwing.... 

Sunrise disclosed five burned automobiles amidst a 
large amount of rubble, broken bricks, stones, and shat- 
tered glass in the vicinity of the intersection of Imperial 
Highway and Avalon Blvd.... 

As an indication of the mood of the crowd of ap- 
proximately 400 persons who had gathered on Avalon 
Boulevard near Imperial Highway on Thursday morn- 
ing, the following comments of youth in the crowd 
were quoted: 


“Like why, man, should I got home? These 
cops have been pushin’ me ‘round all my life. Kickin’ 
my ——-— and things like that. Whitey ain’t no 
good, he talk ‘bout law and order, it’s his law and his 
order, it ain’t mine....” 





“sl 


———, if I’ve got to die, I ain’t dyin’ in Viet Nam, 
I’m going to die here....” 


“I don’t have no job, I ain’t worked for two years— 
he, the white man, got everything, I ain’t got nothin’. 
What do you expect me to do? I get my kicks when I 
see Whitey running—if they come in here tonight, 
I’m going to kill me one....” 

“Look, Brother, I ain’t scared of them—what they 
got—a gun? I got one too, and I’m goin’ to blast me a 


cop on that white ——-— tonight—you’d better be- 
leveit,...7 
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“Tf them black-and-whites (police cars) come in here 
tonight—they’d wish they hadn’t—we are ready....” 


“I got my stuff (gun) ready, and baby, I mean to use 
it—I’m going to get me a white ——— tonight—tell 
them that for me....” 


“They always ——-— with the Blood—beatin’ them 

with them sticks, handcuffing women, I saw one of 

them ——— go up side a cat’s head and split it wide 

open. They treat the Blood like dirt—they been doin’ 

it for years—look how they treated us when we were 
niglavest;.2/ 


“What I got to do with this country ——— — 2 


Whitey ain’t never done a Bar thing for 
Blood except kill us. It’s our turn now.. 








“Whitey use his cops to keep us here. We’re like hogs 
in a pen—then they come in with them silly helmets, 
sticks, and guns and things—who the ——— [Chief 
of Police] Parker think he is—God?...” 


The temperature in Los Angeles at noon on August 
12 was 87 degrees and because of the relative humidity 
of 49%, the discomfort index of the U.S. Weather Bureau 
shows that practically all persons would be uncom- 
fortable under those weather conditions and that the 
discomfort would be acute. The discomfort index con- 
tinued to rise.... 


August 13, 1965 


State Assemblyman Mervyn Dymally of Los Angeles, 
accompanied by Robert Hall, co-chairman of the Non- 
violent Action Committee, went to the vicinity of 
Imperial Highway and Avalon Blvd. shortly after mid- 
night on the morning of August 13th for the purpose of 
assisting in getting people to leave the streets and re- 
turn to their homes. A group of youths were burning an 
information center, automobiles were being halted, 
overturned and burned, two liquor stores were looted, 
then a doctor’s office and a hot-dog stand. Other fires 
were also started by the rioters and Assemblyman 
Dymally’s requests to the rioters were, to a large meas- 
ure, ignored. 

Shortly after midnight, Colonel Quick called Colonel 
Turnage of the National Guard 40th Armored Division, 
Los Angeles, and advised Colonel Turnage that al- 
though the LAPD was experiencing considerable activ- 
ity in the riot area, a call for the 40th Armored Division 
personnel did not appear probable at that time. 

Police reported approximately 500 Negroes had 
gathered east of Central Avenue on Imperial Highway 
shortly after midnight and at 12:17 A.M. rioters were re- 
ported to have looted a hardware store in the vicinity of 
109th Street and Avalon, for weapons. 
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The fire department attempted to respond to a rub- 
bish fire at Imperial and Central at 12:19 A.M. but its 
equipment was turned back because rioters would not 
let firemen proceed and were throwing rocks and bot- 
tles at the vehicles. One fireman was hit on the head by 
a rock thrown by a rioter. 

At 12:25 a.m. it was reported on a radio broadcast 
that the LAPD felt the riot was under control. 

At 12:30 A.M. a California Highway patrolman re- 
ceived a minor wound from a ricocheting bullet at 
108th St. and Avalon. The fire department was unable to 
respond to a liquor store fire at Imperial and Central be- 
cause of a lack of protection. Rioters at Central Ave. and 
Imperial Highway were armed with bricks and police 
officers were instructed not to go into the area but to 
stay on the perimeter of the riot, for their own protec- 
tion. The police reported one police officer had been hit 
on the arm with a brick, one officer had been hit with a 
bottle causing a lacerated leg, one officer had been 
bitten on the thumb by a rioter he was attempting to 
arrest, and another officer was kicked in the ribs by a 
rioter. 

At 12:38 A.M. looters entered a war surplus merchan- 
dise store in the vicinity of 108th and Avalon.... 

At 1:00 A.M. Lt. Governor Anderson was informed by 
General Hill that Los Angeles local law enforcement of- 
ficials believed the riot situation was near control. 

At 1:11 A.M. several buildings were reported on fire at 
Imperial and Avalon and at 1:18 A.M. a Los Angeles po- 
lice officer requested help at 103rd St. and Avalon be- 
cause of the attacking mob. At 1:20 A.M. it was reported 
that stores were being looted by rioters on 103rd St. in 
the Watts area. 

At 1:28 A.M. a church was reported on fire at Imperial 
Highway and Central Ave. and the fire department dis- 
patched equipment. 

By 1:30 A.M. 216 Sheriff’s deputies were assigned to 
duty in the riot area and 40 held in reserve; 80 
California Highway patrolmen were assigned to duty 
as were 250 LAPD officers. 

At 1:45 a.m. Lt. Governor Anderson talked to 
Mr. John Billett, associate press secretary for the 
Governor, and was informed that the riot appeared to 
be nearing control. 

At 1:54 A.M. Assemblyman Dymally was at 1237 East 
Imperial Highway and expressed fear for his personal 
safety and for the safety of his staff. 

At 1:57 a.m. the Los Angeles Sheriff’s deputies on 
perimeter control refused entry into the riot area to fire 
department units for the safety of the firemen. 

Three cars were on fire, as well as a building, in the 
1200 block of East Imperial Highway and when fire de- 
partment vehicles appeared in the area they were struck 
by thrown projectiles. 

By 2:00 A.M. the perimeter established around the riot 
area was dissolved, according to Deputy Chief 
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Murdock, because of outbreaks of rioting beyond the 
original perimeter lines. 

The owner of a liquor store in the 2000 block of East 
103rd St. was reported to have barricaded himself in his 
store and to have shot persons attempting to break in. 

At 2:16 A.M. a group of rioters proceeding north on 
Central Ave., on 120th Street overturned and burned 
automobiles in the street. 

At 2:22 A.M. a Los Angeles police officer shot at a bur- 
glary suspect at 103rd St. and Beach St. A field order 
was issued by the LAPD to: 1) send a reserve of 60 men 
to 115th St. and Avalon, two officers to a unit and two 
cars to a team; 2) release California Highway patrolmen 
from duty; 3) release Sheriff’s deputies from duty, and 
4) begin interior control of the riot area. 

By 2:25 A.M. police reported a total of 33 rioters had 
been booked at 77th St. Police Station on allegations of 
crimes arising from the riot. Local hospitals reported 74 
persons were treated for injuries resulting from the riot. 
These were in addition to the 26 previously reported. 

At 2:38 A.M. mass looting was reported by rioters in 
the vicinity of 103rd and Beach St. and at 2:45 A.M. Los 
Angeles police officers requested assistance at 102nd 
and Beach in a pawn shop. The owner was in the shop 
with a gun attempting to protect his property from the 
rioters. 

At 2:40 A.M. Colonel Quick reported by telephone to 
General Hill at his residence in Sacramento the current 
situation in Los Angeles, and at 2:55 A.M. General Hill 
telephoned Lt. Governor Anderson at his home in 
Hawthorne, relaying the report from Colonel Quick and 
that there appeared to be no need for the National 
Guard to assist the police.... 


August 14, 1965 


...By 12:10 A.M. thirty rioters were reported throwing 
bricks at passing vehicles on 7th Avenue between 
Brooks Ave. and Broadway in the Venice section of Los 
Angeles. 

Moneycre Whitmore was shot and killed by police 
officers at 59th St. and Vermont Ave. while he was al- 
legedly looting (the Coroner’s inquest ruled this was a 
justifiable homicide). 

At 12:38 A.M. General Hill ordered the Third Brigade, 
which was bivouacked in Ventura, California, returned 
to Los Angeles. The Brigade was to proceed to the 
grounds of the Hollywood Park Race Track on Century 
Blvd. in Inglewood. 

At 12:45 A.M. the National Guard relieved the LAPD 
in the Watts area and 40 policemen were at the Watts 
police substation available to back up the National 
Guard in the handling of arrests. 

Looters proceeded as far north as 18th St. on 
Broadway, Avalon Blvd., Main St. and Central Avenue, 


looting and burning as they proceeded northward from 
the areas previously struck by the rioters. Arrests in 
large numbers were being made by the police. 

At 12:55 A.M. two suspects drove an automobile at a 
high speed into a National Guard skirmish line at 
Avalon Blvd. and Santa Barbara Ave. The vehicle struck 
and injured a National Guardsman. General Hill was 
present and observed the incident. He states the action 
by the driver was an obvious attempt to run down more 
than one of the Guardsmen, and one was seriously hurt. | 
At that time the National Guardsmen had also been 
fired on by rioters in other places. Up to this point they 
were supplied with rifle ammunition but had been or- 
dered not to place the ammunition in their rifles. On 
witnessing the incident at Avalon Blvd. and Santa 
Barbara Ave., General Hill personally issued the order 
that all National Guardsmen were to load their rifles 
with live ammunition. Bayonets were affixed to rifles. 

The first requirement for troops in excess of those 
comprising the Second Brigade occurred shortly after 
midnight on the morning of August 14. The order was 
given by the office of the Adjutant General from the Los 
Angeles command post to the Third Brigade of San 
Diego commanded by Colonel Gordon M. Dawson. 
This complement of troops included the Brigade 
Headquarters Company, the Third, Fifth, and Sixth 
Battalions of the 185th Armored Division. 

The Third Brigade, then at Ventura, returned to Los 
Angeles and arrived at the grounds of Hollywood Park 
Race Track at approximately 4:30 A.M. Arrangements 
were made for General Glen C. Ames, Assistant 
Division Commander, Colonel Taylor and Colonel 
Dawson to attend an early morning conference with the 
LAPD for the purpose of coordinating missions, areas, 
and liaison activities with the LAPD. 

It was agreed at 1:00 A.M. by the LAPD and the 
National Guard Commanders that the Guard would be 
deployed with police personnel in coordinated mis- 
sions, and that the National Guard would not engage in 
operations independent of the Police Department as re- 
garded the riot. 

General Hill ordered the reinforcement of National 
Guard troops in Los Angeles from the San Joaquin 
Valley. Troops of the 49th Division located in northern 
California were flown into the Los Angeles area by air 
transport. General Hill had previously alerted the 
Commanding General of the 49th Division so that he 
had made preparations leading up to the mobilization 
of his Division. The National Guard transported by 
plane more than 4,000 troops from northern California, 
commencing at about 1:00 A.M. on August 14. 
Eventually there were over 13,000 troops involved as 
the rioting escalated. 

Approximately 100 fire department engine compa- 
nies were actively fighting fires in the riot area and 54 
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engine companies were held in reserve. The period of 
maximum fire department effort was at approximately 
1:00 A.M. on August 14 with nearly 58% of the engine 
companies working in the emergency. 

Thomas Owens was shot and killed by police officers 
at McKinley Ave. and Vernon Ave., while he was al- 
legedly looting. (Coroner’s inquest held this to be a jus- 
tifiable homicide.) 

At 1:45 a.m. Carleton Elliott, an alleged looter, was 
killed by gunfire of police at Jefferson Blvd. and Griffin 
Ave. (Coroner’s inquest held this to be a justifiable 
homicide.) 

At 1:55 A.M. Deputy Police Chief Tom Reddin re- 
quested action be taken by the State to declare certain 
areas of Los Angeles County, affected by the riots, to be 
disaster areas.... 

By 2:00 A.M. the police department was able to sup- 
ply sufficient policemen to assist the fire department in 
the protection of equipment and firemen. Patrolmen 
with riot guns were assigned to fire department vehi- 
cles and from that time forward all fire task forces re- 
sponded with police protection or with National Guard 
protection. 

At 2:10 A.M. law enforcement officers and National 
Guardsmen made a sweep of the main north and south 
thoroughfares from Pico Blvd. to Slauson Ave. between 
the Harbor Freeway and San Pedro St. 

Albert Flores Sr. attempted to run a road block estab- 
lished by policemen and National Guardsmen at 102nd 
St. and Compton Blvd. When he failed to stop, National 
Guard officers and police officers fired at his car and he 
was killed. (Coroner’s inquest held this to be a justifi- 
able homicide.)... 

At 2:40 A.M. the fire department reported a concen- 
tration of fires on Central Ave. that were being re-set on 
property previously on fire. A decision was made that 
fire equipment would not respond to the alarms as the 
fire department had insufficient available personnel 
pending the reporting to duty of fresh fire crews. 

At 3:00 A.M. the total National Guard troop commit- 
ment to Los Angeles was 3,355, all from the 40th 
Armored Division. 

From 2:00 to 3:00 A.M. in the Pacoima area it was re- 
ported that eight or ten instances of looting and dis- 
turbing the peace had occurred. 

By 3:00 A.M. the riot activity began to slow down in 
the south central area of Los Angeles and by 6:00 A.M. 
the area was fairly quiet. There had been from 35 to 40 
greater alarm fires burning simultaneously in the area. 
The fire department was heavily involved in combat- 
ting these fires. 

Andrew Huston Jr. was shot and killed at 1505 East 
103rd St. by a National Guardsman, as an alleged 
sniper. (Coroner’s inquest ruled this to be a justifiable 
homicide.) 
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By 5:00 A.M. there were 496 Los Angeles police offi- 
cers, 463 Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Deputies, and 47 
California Highway Patrolmen on duty in the riot area. 

At 5:15 A.M. Paul E. Harbin was shot and killed by 
police at 2004 South Central Ave., as a looter. (Coroner’s 
inquest held this a justifiable homicide.) At 5:15 A.M. 
George Fentroy was killed by police at 62nd St. and 
South Broadway, as a looter. Police had observed two 
looters leaving the building with their arms full of 
clothing and ordered them to halt. The persons refused 
to heed the command. One suspect escaped. (Coroner’s 
inquest held the killing of Fentroy was justifiable homi- 
cide.) At 5:30 a.M. Miller C. Burroughs was shot and 
killed by police at 6120 S. Vermont Ave., as a looter. 
(Coroner’s inquest held this a justifiable homicide.) At 
5:30 A.M. Leon Cauley was shot and killed at 6120 S. 
Vermont Ave. by police, as a looter. (Coroner’s inquest 
held this a justifiable homicide.) 

According to Mr. Hale Champion, he talked by tele- 
phone with Governor Brown in Athens, Greece, in the 
early morning hours of August 14, 1965 at which time 
he informed the Governor that the National Guard was 
on duty, that the situation in Los Angeles was very bad 
and chaotic, that there would need to be a larger 
buildup of the National Guard, which was contem- 
plated. He believed he also reported a bit of conversa- 
tion he had had with a group of Negro leaders who had 
come to the Governor’s office on the evening of August 
13. He said the substance of the conversation with the 
Negro leaders was that they had not been able to estab- 
lish any way of communication with the Los Angeles 
police or the Los Angeles Mayor’s office; that they 
were “in effect being told that they were part of the 
problem.” 

About 8:00 A.M. Mr. Champion states he talked to 
Governor Brown who had arrived in New York City 
from Athens. Mr. Champion states he had been advised 
that the Governor was meeting in New York City with 
representatives of the Federal government, including 
Mr. Leroy Collins, to discuss the Los Angeles situation 
and possible Federal assistance. 

In the conversation with Governor Brown in New 
York, the Governor wanted to know about the curfew 
and the way the problem was being approached by the 
State Attorney General and his staff. The Governor was 
transported to Los Angeles from New York in a USS. 
government plane which stopped in Omaha for refuel- 
ing. While in Omaha, Governor Brown was again in 
telephone conversation with Mr. Champion who was in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Champion states there had been some 
resistance to the idea of a curfew in Los Angeles by 
Police Chief Parker. 

The balance of the 40th Armored Division troops 
were ordered back to Los Angeles from Camp Roberts, 
California. 
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Between noon and 12:30 P.M. looting was occurring 
at 22nd St. and Central Ave., Washington Blvd. and 
Central Ave., Vernon Ave. and Avalon Blvd., 87th Place 
and Compton Ave., 41st St. and Broadway, 46th St. and 
Central Ave., 44th St. and Central Ave., involving mar- 
kets, a department store and a furniture store. Looting 
was occurring at 49th and Normandie Ave. and rioters 
were overturning vehicles in the 700 block of East 
Vernon Ave. 

There was a large fire in a market at 43rd St. and 
Crenshaw Blvd. Looters were reported in a television 
store at 62nd St. and Vermont Ave., at 54th St. and 
Central Ave., 44th St. and South Broadway, and from 
200 to 300 looters were reported at 43rd St. and Central 
Ave. A mob was attacking police officers with bottles 
and rocks in the vicinity of Vernon Ave. and Central 
Ave. At 46th St. and Central Ave. looters were reported 
concentrating on a furniture store; at Washington Blvd. 
and Central Ave. on a drug store; at 66th St. and Menlo 
Ave. on a television store, and in commercial establish- 
ments in the 1100 block of East 88th St. Fires were burn- 
ing in the vicinity of 43rd St. and Central Ave. and 
heavy looting was reported at 21st St. and Central Ave. 

Between 12:30 and 1:00 P.M. a police officer at 40th 
Street and Central Ave. was trapped by a crowd and re- 
quested assistance; looters were in commercial estab- 
lishments on the northeast corner of 48th St. and 
Broadway, at 21st St. and Central Ave., and at 78th St. 
and Hoover St.; firemen on duty were being shot at by 
rioters at 25th St. and Central Ave. and a large crowd of 
rioters was in the vicinity of 76th St. and Central Ave.; 
looters were in the vicinity of 46th St. and Figueroa; ina 
market at 80th St. and Central Ave.; and a police officer 
requested assistance in the vicinity of Jefferson Blvd. 
and Griffith Ave. 

At 1:05 P.M. rioters were reported stealing guns and 
throwing bombs into a sporting goods store near 109th 
St. and Hooper Ave. At 66th St. and Denver Ave. shots 
were fired at a police officer who requested assistance. 
It was reported at 1:12 P.M. that looters were throwing 
fire bombs at a market at 47th St. and Broadway and 
three male Negroes with rifles were reported in front of 
607 West Century Blvd. Looters were in a furniture 
store at 61st St. and Broadway, at the rear of a market 
and warehouse at 49th St. and Normandie Ave. and ina 
store at 49th St. and Broadway. 

Looters were reported in a market in the 2600 block 
of Cimarron St. At 1:23 P.M. a market at 20th St. and 
Central Ave. was being looted and it was reported a 
group with gas bombs was gathered at 56th St. and San 
Pedro St. 

At 1:28 p.M. at 55th St. and Broadway there was a 
major fire and shots were reportedly fired by suspects. 
At 1:35 P.M. a major fire was started at 54th St. and 
Broadway and snipers shot at firemen. The fire depart- 


ment requested police assistance. At 1:37 P.M. a store at 
61st St. and Broadway was looted and a police officer at 
Vernon Ave. and Broadway requested assistance. At 
54th St. and Broadway, it was reported that ammunition 
was exploding in a fire. 

At 1:38 P.M. looters were reported to be holding a 
hostage at 757 East Vernon Ave. A bread company at 
Avalon Blvd. and Santa Barbara Ave. was looted and 
there was extensive looting in the area of 80th St. and 
Central Ave., and 103rd St. and Central Ave. 

At 1:48 p.m. there was a report that a large truck full 
of male Negroes with red arm bands had been seen in 
the 5300 block of Cimarron St. 

The fire department requested police assistance at 
61st St. and Broadway at 1:57 P.M. 

At 2:00 p.m. looters were in a market at 78th St. and 
Hoover St. and in a department store in the 1200 block 
of East Washington Blvd. A man was reportedly 
trapped inside a building at 4801 S. Broadway which 
was surrounded by looters. 

Rioters threw rocks at cars in the 1300 block of East 
Adams Blvd. shortly after 2:00 P.M. and a police officer 
requested assistance at 41st and Broadway. New fires 
broke out at 52nd St. and Broadway and another police 
officer requested assistance at 97th St. and Main St. 

By 2:15 p.m. looters were in a dress shop at Western 
Ave. and Exposition Blvd. and a market at 57th St. and 
San Pedro St. Fires were started at 44th St. and 
Broadway and at 113th St. and Main St. 

It was reported at 2:30 P.M. that 9,958 National Guard 
troops had been committed to the riot area. 

A doughnut shop at Vermont Ave. and Adams Blvd. 
was looted.... 

At 2:50 p.m. Los Angeles City Councilman Billy G. 
Mills went to the 77th St. Police Station and talked with 
a police lieutenant, asking that the burglary charges 
against Negro looters be reduced to show residents of 
the area that the police wanted the rioting to stop. The 
request was denied. 

At. 3:04 P.M. a fireman was injured at 55th St. and 
Compton Blvd. and looters were stoning vehicles at 
42nd St. and San Pedro St. 

At 3:08 P.M. a furniture store at 41st Place and 
Broadway was reported on fire and at 110th St. and 
Main St. a clothing store was reported on fire. At 3:30 
P.M. the Los Angeles police and National Guard troops 
made a sweep of Central Ave. from Washington Blvd. to 
Slauson Ave. and there was reported sufficient man- 
power to control the area at the time. 

From 3:30 to 4:00 p.m. liquor stores at 66th St. and 
Figueroa, and 42nd Place and San Pedro St., were 
looted... 

...A market in the 4700 block of South Broadway was 
broken into by rioters and at another market looters 
were reported to have radios tuned to receive police de- 
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partment radio broadcasts and to have portable radio 
transmitters. On Main St. between 105th St. and 
Imperial Highway, rioters in the area started fires. 

Lt. Governor Anderson states that at 4:00 P.M. he or- 
dered the drawing up of a proclamation declaring an 
extreme emergency in Los Angeles. 

From 4:00 to 4:30 P.M. snipers were reported in the 
vicinity of the 1100 block on West 29th St. Commercial 
establishments were being looted on Central Ave. be- 
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tween Vernon Ave. and Washington Blvd. by a reported 
mob of rioters in excess of 2,000; all north-south streets 
between Broadway and Central Ave. were jammed with 
looters. Rioting was completely out of control from the 
4000 to 5000 block on South Broadway and fire depart- 
ment units could not enter the area. An estimated 90% 
to 95% of the liquor stores in the riot area had been 
looted... 


Zi 3 aS 


The Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution (1964) 


LYNDON BAINES 
JOHNSON 


On August 4, 1964, two American destroyers, the Maddox and Turner Joy, were 
cruising off the coast of North Vietnam as part of a secret U.S.-South Vietnamese 
sabotage mission. Sonar operators on the Maddox became convinced that their 
ship was under attack, so the ships took evasive action and fired upon an unseen 
enemy. Later investigations revealed there had been no attack, and President 
Johnson said that “those dumb stupid sailors were probably shooting at flying 
fish.” Nonetheless, the president seized the opportunity to launch a series of 
punitive strikes against North Vietnam, and to submit to Congress a resolution 
prepared by his staff back in May. The Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, approved by the 
Senate with only two dissenting votes, granted the president the power to make 
war anywhere he pleased. 


Questions to Consider 

e Why was Congress willing to give the president such sweeping military 
authority? 

° Why was the United States involved in Southeast Asia? 
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Special Message from President Lyndon 
Johnson to the Congress on U.S. Policy in 
Southeast Asia, August 5, 1964 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last night I announced to the American people that 
the North Vietnamese regime had conducted further 
deliberate attacks against US naval vessels operating in 
international waters, and that I had therefore directed 
air action against gun boats and supporting facilities 
used in these hostile operations. This air action has now 
been carried out with substantial damage to the boats 
and facilities. Two US aircraft were lost in the action. 

After consultation with the leaders of both parties in 
the Congress, I further announced a decision to ask the 
Congress for a Resolution expressing the unity and de- 
termination of the United States in supporting freedom 
and in protecting peace in Southeast Asia. 

These latest actions of the North Vietnamese regime 
have given a new and grave turn to the already serious 
situation in Southeast Asia. Our commitments in that 
area are well known to the Congress. They were first 
made in 1954 by President Eisenhower. They were fur- 
ther defined in the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty approved by the Senate in February 1955. 

This Treaty with its accompanying protocol obligates 
the United States and other members to act in accor- 
dance with their Constitutional processes to meet 
Communist aggression against any of the parties or 
protocol states. 

Our policy in Southeast Asia has been consistent and 
unchanged since 1954. I summarized it on June 2 in four 
simple propositions: 

1. America keeps her word. Here as elsewhere, we 
must and shall honor our commitments. 

2. The issue is the future of Southeast Asia as a whole. A 
threat to any nation in that region is a threat to all, and 
a threat to us. 

3. Our purpose is peace. We have no military, political 
or territorial ambitions in the area. 

4. This is not just a jungle war, but a struggle for freedom 
on every front of human activity. Our military and eco- 
nomic assistance to South Vietnam and Laos in particu- 
lar has the purpose of helping these countries to repel 
aggression and strengthen their independence. 

The threat to the free nations of Southeast Asia has 
long been clear. The North Vietnamese regime has con- 
stantly sought to take over South Vietnam and Laos. 
This Communist regime has violated the Geneva 
Accords for Vietnam. It has systematically conducted a 
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campaign of subversion, which includes the direction, 
training, and supply of personnel and arms for the con- 
duct of guerrilla warfare in South Vietnamese territory. 
In Laos, the North Vietnamese regime has maintained 
military forces, used Laotian territory for infiltration 
into South Vietnam, and most recently carried out com- 
bat operations—all in direct violation of the Geneva 
Agreements of 1962. 

In recent months, the actions of the North 
Vietnamese regime have become steadily more threat- 
ening. In May, following new acts of Communist 
aggression in Laos, the United States undertook 
reconnaissance flights over Laotian territory, at the re- 
quest of the Government of Laos. These flights had the 
essential mission of determining the situation in terri- 
tory where Communist forces were preventing inspec- 
tion by the International Control Commission. When 
the Communists attacked these aircraft, I responded by 
furnishing escort fighters with instructions to fire when 
fired upon. Thus, these latest North Vietnamese attacks 
on our naval vessels are not the first direct attack on 
armed forces of the United States. 

As President of the United States I have concluded 
that I should now ask the Congress, on its part, to join 
in affirming the national determination that all such at- 
tacks will be met, and that the U.S. will continue in its 
basic policy of assisting the free nations of the area to 
defend their freedom. 

As [have repeatedly made clear, the United States in- 
tends no rashness, and seeks no wider war. We must 
make it clear to all that the United States is united in its 
determination to bring about the end of Communist 
subversion and aggression in the area. We seek the full 
and effective restoration of the international agreements 
signed in Geneva in 1954, with respect to South 
Vietnam, and again in Geneva in 1962, with respect to 
Laos. 

I recommend a Resolution expressing the support of 
the Congress for all necessary action to protect our 
armed forces and to assist nations covered by the 
SEATO Treaty. At the same time, I assure the Congress 
that we shall continue readily to explore any avenues of 
political solution that will effectively guarantee the re- 
moval of Communist subversion and the preservation 
of the independence of the nations of the area. 

The Resolution could well be based upon similar res- 
olutions enacted by the Congress in the past—to meet 
the threat to Formosa in 1955, to meet the threat to the 
Middle East in 1957, and to meet the threat in Cuba in 
1962. It could state in the simplest terms the resolve and 
support of the Congress for action to deal appropriately 
with attacks against our armed forces and to defend 
freedom and preserve peace in Southeast Asia in accor- 
dance with the obligations of the United States under 
the Southeast Asia Treaty. I urge the Congress to enact 
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such a Resolution promptly and thus to give convincing 
evidence to the aggressive Communist nations, and to 
the world as a whole, that our policy in Southeast Asia 
will be carried forward—and that the peace and secu- 
rity of the area will be preserved. 

The events of this week would in any event have 
made the passage of a Congressional Resolution essen- 
tial. But there is an additional reason for doing so at a 
time when we are entering on three months of political 
campaigning. Hostile nations must understand that in 
such a period the United States will continue to protect 
ifs national interests, and that in these matters there is 
no division among us. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Joint Resolution of Congress, 
August 10, 1964 


Joint Resolution to Promote the Maintenance 
of International Peace and Security in 
Southeast Asia 


Whereas naval units of the Communist. regime in 
Vietnam, in violation of the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations and of international law, have delib- 
erately and repeatedly attacked United States naval 
vessels lawfully present in international waters, and 
have thereby created a serious threat to international 
peace; and 

Whereas these attacks are part of a deliberate and 
systematic campaign of aggression that the Communist 
regime in North Vietnam has been waging against its 
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neighbors and the nations joined with them in the col- 
lective defense of their freedom; and 

Whereas the United States is assisting the peoples of 
Southeast Asia to protect their freedom and has no ter- 
ritorial, military or political ambitions in that area, but 
desires only that these peoples should be left in peace to 
work out their own destinies in their own way: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Congress approves and supports the determination 
of the President, as Commander in Chief, to take all 
necessary measures to repel any armed attack against 
the forces of the United States and to prevent further 
aggression. 

Sec. 2. The United States regards as vital to its na- 
tional interest and to world peace the maintenance of 
international peace and security in Southeast Asia. 
Consonant with the Constitution of the United States 
and the Charter of the United Nations and in accor- 
dance with its obligations under the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, the United States is, there- 
fore, prepared, as the President determines, to take all 
necessary steps, including the use of armed force, to as- 
sist any member or protocol state of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty requesting assistance in de- 
fense of its freedom. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall expire when the 
President shall determine that the peace and security of 
the area is reasonably assured by international condi- 
tions created by action of the United Nations or other- 
wise, except that it may be terminated earlier by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 


Zin of Mos 


Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War (1971) 


JOHN 


KERRY 


Probably the most effective and dramatic opposition to U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam came from the Vietnam Veterans Against the War (VVAW). Never before 
in American history had an organized group of veterans opposed American for- 
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eign policy during a war. The VVAW was organized in 1967 and by 1971 included 
thousands of members. In the early part of that year the VVAW held the Winter 
Soldier Investigation, with former American soldiers describing atrocities that 
they had committed in Vietnam. The April anti-war march on Washington, D.C., 
climaxed by two thousand veterans throwing their medals onto the Capitol steps, 
stunned America. John Kerry, spokesman for the VVAW, appeared before 
Senator William Fulbright’s Committee on Foreign Relations on April 22, 1971, 
and delivered a powerful summation of the veterans’ experiences and hopes. 
Kerry was later elected to the United States Senate from Massachusetts. 


Questions to Consider 


e What special problems did returning Vietnam veterans face? 


e According to Kerry, what lessons can be learned from the veterans’ experi- 


ences? 


United States Senate, 
Committee On Foreign Relations 


Washington, D. C. 
Opening Statement of Senator Fulbright: 

The committee is continuing this morning its hear- 
ings on proposals relating to the ending of the war in 
Southeast Asia. This morning the committee will hear 
testimony from Mr. John Kerry and, if he has any asso- 
ciates, we will be glad to hear from them. These are men 
who have fought in this unfortunate war in Vietnam. I 
believe they deserve to be heard and listened to by the 
Congress and by the officials in the executive branch 
and by the public generally. You have a perspective that 
those in the Government who make our Nation’s policy 
do not always have and I am sure that your testimony 
today will be helpful to the committee in its considera- 
tion of the proposals before us. 

I would like to add simply on my own account that I 
regret very much the action of the Supreme Court in 
denying the veterans the right to use the Mall. 
[Applause.] 

I regret that. It seems to me to be but another instance 
of an insensitivity of our Government to the tragic ef- 
fects of this war upon our people.... 

I have joined with some of my colleagues, specifi- 
cally Senator Hart, in an effort to try to change the atti- 
tude of our Government toward your efforts in 
bringing to this committee and to the country your 
views about the war. 

I personally don’t know of any group which would 
have both a greater justification for doing it and also a 
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more accurate view of the effect of the war. As you 
know, there has grown up in this town a feeling that it 
is extremely difficult to get accurate information about 
the war and I don’t know a better source than you and 
your associates. So we are very pleased to have you and 
your associates, Mr. Kerry.... 


Statement of John Kerry, Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War 


Mr. Kerry. Thank you very much, Senator Fulbright, 
Senator Javits, Senator Symington, Senator Pell. 1 would 
like to say for the record, and also for the men behind 
me who are also wearing the uniforms and _ their 
medals, that my sitting here is really symbolic. I am not 
here as John Kerry. I am here as one member of the 
group of 1,000, which is a small representation of a very 
much larger group of veterans in this country, and were 
it possible for all of them to sit at this table they would 
be here and have the same kind of testimony. 

I would simply like to speak in very general terms. I 
apologize if my statement is general because I received 
notification yesterday you would hear me and I am 
afraid because of the injunction I was up most of the 
night and haven’t had a great deal of chance to prepare. 


Winter Soldier Investigation 


I would like to talk, representing all those veterans, and 
say that several months ago in Detroit, we had an in- 
vestigation at which over 150 honorably discharged 
and many very highly decorated veterans testified to 
war crimes committed in Southeast Asia, not isolated 
incidents but crimes committed on a day-to-day basis 
with the full awareness of officers at all levels of com- 
mand. 
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It is impossible to describe to you exactly what did 
happen in Detroit, the emotions in the room, the feel- 
ings of the men who were reliving their experiences in 
Vietnam, but they did. They relived the absolute horror 
of what this country, in a sense, made them do. 

They told the stories [of] times they had personally 
raped, cut off ears, cut off heads, taped wires from 
portable telephones to human genitals and turned up 
the power, cut off limbs, blown up bodies, randomly 
shot at civilians, razed villages in fashion reminiscent of 
Genghis Khan, shot cattle and dogs for fun, poisoned 
food stocks, and generally ravaged the countryside of 
South Vietnam in addition to the normal ravage of war, 
and the normal and very particular ravaging which is 
done by the applied bombing power of this country. 

We call this investigation the “Winter Soldier 
Investigation.” The term “Winter Soldier” is a play on 
words of Thomas Paine in 1776 when he spoke of the 
Sunshine Patriot and summertime soldiers who de- 
serted at Valley Forge because the going was rough. 

We who have come here to Washington have come 
here because we feel we have to be winter soldiers now. 
We could come back to this country; we could be quiet; 
we could hold our silence; we could not tell what went 
on in Vietnam, but we feel because of what threatens 
this country, the fact that the crimes threaten it, not reds, 
and not redcoats but the crimes which we are commit- 
ting that threaten it, that we have to speak out. 


Feelings of Men Coming Back 
from Vietnam 


I would like to talk to you a little bit about what the re- 
sult is of the feelings these men carry with them after 
coming back from Vietnam. The country doesn’t know 
it yet, but it has created a monster, a monster in the 
form of millions of men who have been taught to deal 
and to trade in violence, and who are given the chance 
to die for the biggest nothing in history; men who have 
returned with a sense of anger and a sense of betrayal 
which no one has yet grasped. 

As a veteran and one who feels this anger, I would 
like to talk about it. We are angry because we feel we 
have been used in the worst fashion by the administra- 
tion of this country. 

In 1970 at West Point, Vice President Agnew said 
“some glamorize the criminal misfits of society while 
our best men die in Asian rice paddies to preserve the 
freedom which most of those misfits abuse,” and this 
was used as a rallying point for our effort in Vietnam. 

But for us, as boys in Asia whom the country was 
supposed to support, his statement is a terrible distor- 
tion from which we can only draw a very deep sense of 
revulsion. Hence the anger of some of the men who are 
here in Washington today. It is a distortion because we 
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in no way consider ourselves the best men of this coun- 
try, because those he calls misfits were standing up for 
us in a way that nobody else in this country dared to, 
because so many who have died would have returned 
to this country to join the misfits in their efforts to ask 
for an immediate withdrawal from South Vietnam, be- 
cause so many of those best men have returned as 
quadriplegics and amputees, and they lie forgotten in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals in this country 
which fly the flag which so many have chosen as their 
own personal symbol. And we cannot consider our- 
selves America’s best men when we are ashamed of and 
hated what we were called on to do in Southeast Asia. 

In our opinion, and from our experience, there is 
nothing in South Vietnam, nothing which could happen 
that realistically threatens the United States of America. 
And to attempt to justify the loss of one American life in 
Vietnam, Cambodia, or Laos by linking such loss to the 
preservation of freedom, which those misfits suppos- 
edly abuse, is to us the height of criminal hypocrisy, and 
it is that kind of hypocrisy which we feel has torn this 
country apart. 

We are probably much more angry than that and I 
don’t want to go into the foreign policy aspects because 
I am outclassed here. I know that all of you talk about 
every possible alternative of getting out of Vietnam. We 
understand that. We know you have considered the se- 
riousness of the aspects to the utmost level and I am not 
going to try to dwell on that, but I want to relate to you 
the feeling that many of the men who have returned to 
this country express because we are probably angriest 
about all that we were told about Vietnam and about 
the mystical war against communism. 


What Was Found and Learned in Vietnam 


We found that not only was it a civil war, an effort by a 
people who had for years been seeking their liberation 
from any colonial influence whatsoever, but also we 
found that the Vietnamese whom we had enthusiasti- 
cally molded after our own image were hard put to take 
up the fight against the threat we were supposedly sav- 
ing them from. 

We found most people didn’t even know the differ- 
ence between communism and democracy. They only 
wanted to work in rice paddies without helicopters 
strafing them and bombs with napalm burning their 
villages and tearing their country apart. They wanted 
everything to do with the war, particularly with this 
foreign presence of the United States of America, to 
leave them alone in peace, and they practiced the art of 
survival by siding with whichever military force was 
present at a particular time, be it Vietcong, North 
Vietnamese, or American. 
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We found also that all too often American men were 
dying in those rice paddies for want of support from 
their allies. We saw first hand how money from 
American taxes was used for a corrupt dictatorial 
regime. We saw that many people in this country had a 
one-sided idea of who was kept free by our flag, as 
blacks provided the highest percentage of casualties. 
We saw Vietnam ravaged equally by American bombs 
as well as by search and destroy missions, as well as by 
Vietcong terrorism, and yet we listened while this coun- 
try tried to blame all of the havoc on the Vietcong. 

We rationalized destroying villages in order to save 
them. We saw America lose her sense of morality as she 
accepted very coolly a My Lai and refused to give up 
the image of American soldiers who hand out chocolate 
bars and chewing gum. 

We learned the meaning of free fire zones, shooting 
anything that moves, and we watched while America 
placed a cheapness on the lives of orientals. 

We watched the U.S. falsification of body counts, in 
fact the glorification of body counts. We listened while 
month after month we were told the back of the enemy 
was about to break. We fought using weapons against 
“oriental human beings,” with quotation marks around 
that. We fought using weapons against those people 
which I do not believe this country would dream of 
using were we fighting in the European theater or let us 
say a non-third-world people theater, and so we 
watched while men charged up hills because a general 
said that hill has to be taken, and after losing one pla- 
toon or two platoons they marched away to leave the 
high for the reoccupation by the North Vietnamese be- 
cause we watched pride allow the most unimportant of 
battles to be blown into extravaganzas, because we 
couldn’t lose, and we couldn’t retreat, and because it 
didn’t matter how many American bodies were lost to 
prove that point. And so there were Hamburger Hills 
and Khe Sanhs and Hill 881’s and Fire Base 6’s and so 
many others. 

Now we are told that the men who fought there must 
watch quietly while American lives are lost so that we 
can exercise the incredible arrogance of Vietnamizing 
the Vietnamese. 

Each day— 

[Applause.] 

The Chairman. I hope you won't interrupt. He is 
making a very significant statement. Let him proceed. 

Mr. Kerry. Each day to facilitate the process by 
which the United States washes her hands of Vietnam 
someone has to give up his life so that the United States 
doesn’t have to admit something that the entire world 
already knows, so that we can’t say that we have made 
a mistake. Someone has to die so that President Nixon 
won’t be, and these are his words, “the first President to 
lose a war.” 


We are asking Americans to think about that because 
how do you ask a man to be the last man to die in 
Vietnam? How do you ask a man to be the last man to 
die for a mistake? But we are trying to do that, and we 
are doing it with thousands of rationalizations, and if 
you read carefully the President’s last speech to the peo- 
ple of this country, you can see that he says, and says 
clearly: 


But the issue, gentlemen, the issue is communism, 
and the question is whether or not we will leave that 
country to the Communists or whether or not we 
will try to give it hope to be a free people. 


But the point is they are not a free people now under 
us. They are not a free people, and we cannot fight com- 
munism all over the world, and I think we should have 
learned that lesson by now. ji 


Returning Veterans Are Not Really Wanted 


But the problem of veterans goes beyond this personal 
problem, because you think about a poster in this coun- 
try with a picture of Uncle Sam and the picture says “I 
want you.” And a young man comes out of high school 
and says, “That is fine. am going to serve my country.” 
And he goes to Vietnam and he shoots and he kills and 
he does his job or maybe he doesn’t kill, maybe he just 
goes and he comes back, and when he gets back to this 
country he finds that he isn’t really wanted, because the 
largest unemployment figure in the country—it varies 
depending on who you get it from, the VA Adminis- 
tration 15 percent, various other sources 22 percent. But 
the largest corps of unemployed in this country are vet- 
erans of this war, and of those veterans 33 percent of the 
unemployed are black. That means 1 out of every 10 of 
the Nation’s unemployed is a veteran of Vietnam. 

The hospitals across the country won't, or can’t meet 
their demands. It is not a question of not trying. They 
don’t have the appropriations. A man recently died 
after he had a tracheotomy in California, not because of 
the operation but because there weren’t enough person- 
nel to clean the mucous out of his tube and he suffo- 
cated to death. 

Another young man just died in a New York VA hos- 
pital the other day. A friend of mine was lying in a bed 
two beds away and tried to help him, but he couldn't. 
He rang a bell and there was nobody there to service 
that man and so he died of convulsions. 

I understand 57 percent of all those entering the VA 
hospitals talk about suicide. Some 27 percent have tried, 
and they try because they come back to this country 
and they have to face what they did in Vietnam, and 
then they come back and find the indifference of a 
country that doesn’t really care, that doesn’t really care. 
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Lack of Moral Indignation in United States 


Suddenly we are faced with a very sickening situation 
in this country, because there is no moral indignation 
and, if there is, it comes from people who are almost ex- 
hausted by their past indignations, and I know that 
many of them are sitting in front of me. The country 
seems to have lain down and shrugged off something 
as serious as Laos, just as we calmly shrugged off the 
loss of 700,000 lives in Pakistan, the so-called greatest 
disaster of all times. 

But we are here as veterans to say we think we are in 
the midst of the greatest disaster of all times now be- 
cause they are still dying over there, and not just 
Americans, Vietnamese, and we are rationalizing leav- 
ing that country so that those people can go on killing 
each other for years to come. 

Americans seem to have accepted the idea that the 
war is winding down, at least for Americans, and they 
have also allowed the bodies which were once used by 
a President for statistics to prove that we were winning 
that war, to be used as evidence against a man who fol- 
lowed orders and who interpreted those orders no dif- 
ferently than hundreds of other men in Vietnam. 

We veterans can only look with amazement on the 
fact that this country has been unable to see there is 
absolutely no difference between ground troops and a 
helicopter crew, and yet people have accepted a differ- 
entiation fed them by the administration. 

No ground troops are in Laos, so it is all right to kill 
Laotians by remote control. But believe me the heli- 
copter crews fill the same body bags and they wreak the 
same kind of damage on the Vietnamese and Laotian 
countryside as anybody else, and the President is talk- 
ing about allowing that to go on for many years to 
come. One can only ask if we will really be satisfied 
only when the troops march into Hanoi. 


Request for Action by Congress 


We are asking here in Washington for some action, ac- 
tion from the Congress of the United States of America 
which has the power to raise and maintain armies, and 
which by the Constitution also has the power to declare 
wat. 

We have come here, not to the President, because we 
believe that this body can be responsive to the will of 
the people, and we believe that the will of the people 
says that we should be out of Vietnam now. 


Extent of Problem of Vietnam War 


We are here in Washington also to say that the problem 
of this war is not just a question of war and diplomacy. 
It is part and parcel of everything that we are trying as 
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human beings to communicate to people in this coun- 
try, the question of racism, which is rampant in the mil- 
itary, and so many other questions also, the use of 
weapons, the hypocrisy in our taking umbrage in the 
Geneva Conventions and using that as justification for 
a continuation of this war, when we are more guilty 
than any other body of violations of those Geneva 
Conventions, in the use of free fire zones, harassment 
interdiction fire, search and destroy missions, the 
bombings, the torture of prisoners, the killing of prison- 
ers, accepted policy by many units in South Vietnam. 
That is what we are trying to say. It is part and parcel of 
everything. 

An American Indian friend of mine who lives in the 
Indian Nation of Alcatraz put it to me very succinctly. 
He told me how as a boy on an Indian reservation he 
had watched television and he used to cheer the cow- 
boys when they came in and shot the Indians, and then 
suddenly one day he stopped in Vietnam and he said 
“My God, I am doing to these people the very same 
thing that was done to my people.” And he stopped. 
And that is what we are trying to say, that we think this 
thing has to end. 


Where Is the Leadership? 


We are also here to ask, and we are here to ask vehe- 
mently, where are the leaders of our country? Where is 
the leadership? We are here to ask where are 
McNamara, Rostow, Bundy, Gilpatric and so many oth- 
ers. Where are they now that we, the men whom they 
sent off to war, have returned? These are commanders 
who have deserted their troops, and there is no more se- 
rious crime in the law of war. The Army says they never 
leave their wounded. 

The Marines say they never leave even their dead. 
These men have left all the casualties and retreated be- 
hind a pious shield of public rectitude. They have left 
the real stuff of their reputations bleaching behind them 
in the sun in this country. 


Administration’s Attempt to 
Disown Veterans 


Finally, this administration has done us the ultimate 
dishonor. They have attempted to disown us and the 
sacrifice we made for this country. In their blindness 
and fear they have tried to deny that we are veterans or 
that we served in Nam. We do not need their testimony. 
Our own scars and stumps of limbs are witnesses 
enough for others and for ourselves. 

We wish that a merciful God could wipe away our 
own memories of that service as easily as this adminis- 
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tration has wiped their memories of us. But all that they 
have done and all that they can do by this denial is to 
make more clear than ever our own determination to 
undertake one last mission, to search out and destroy 
the last vestige of this barbaric war, to pacify our own 
hearts, to conquer the hate and the fear that have driven 
this country these last 10 years and more, and so when, 


in 30 years from now, our brothers go down the street 
without a leg, without an arm, or a face, and small boys 
ask why, we will be able to say “Vietnam” and not 
mean a desert, not a filthy obscene memory but mean 
instead the place where America finally turned and 
where soldiers like us helped it in the turning. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 
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The War Powers Resolution 
(1973) 


UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS 


In 1973, with American military involvement in the Vietnam War finally at an end, 
Congress acted to ensure that a similar situation would never occur. With the War 
Powers Resolution, Congress sought to ensure that the country would not be 
lured into another war through unsupervised presidential action, as many felt had 
been the case in the Vietnam conflict. President Richard Nixon vetoed the 
Resolution as a dangerous interference in the executive’s foreign policy powers. 
Congress ignored Nixon's reasoning and passed the resolution into law over his 
veto. Later critics, including President Ronald Reagan, would see the War 
Powers Resolution as part of the “Vietnam Syndrome,” America’s reluctance to 


use its power in order to avoid “another Vietnam.” 


Questions to Consider 


e Would the War Powers Resolution have prevented U.S. involvement in the 


Vietnam War? 


e Does Congress leave the president with the ability to respond to an emer- 


gency military situation? 


Joint Resolution 


Concerning the war powers of Congress and the 
President. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled... 


Source: Public Law 93-148, Nov. 7, 1973, Statutes at Large 87 
(Washington, D.C., 1973): pp. 555-559. 


SECTION 1. This joint resolution may be cited as the 
“War Powers Resolution.” 


Purpose and Policy 


SEC. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this joint resolution to ful- 
fill the intent of the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States and insure that the collective judgment of 
both the Congress and the President will apply to the 
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introduction of the United States Armed Forces into 
hostilities, or into situations where imminent involve- 
ment in hostilities is clearly indicated by the circum- 
stances, and to the continued use of such forces in 
hostilities or in such situations. 

(b) Under article 1, section 8, of the Constitution, it is 
specifically provided that the Congress shall have the 
power to make all laws necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution, not only its own powers but also all 
other powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof. 

(c) The constitutional powers of the President as 
Commander-in-Chief to introduce United States Armed 
Forces into hostilities, or into situations where immi- 
nent involvement in hostilities is clearly indicated by 
the circumstances, are exercised only pursuant to (1) a 
declaration of war, (2) specific statutory authorization, 
or (3) a national emergency created by attack upon the 
United States, its territories or possessions, or its armed 
forces. 


Consultation 


Sec. 3. The President in every possible instance shall 
consult with Congress before introducing United States 
Armed Forces into hostilities or into situations where 
imminent involvement in hostilities is clearly indicated 
by the circumstances, and after every such introduction 
shall consult regularly with the Congress until United 
States Armed Forces are no longer engaged in hostilities 
or have been removed from such situations. 


Reporting 


Sec. 4. (a) In the absence of a declaration of war, in any 
case in which United States Armed Forces are intro- 
duced— 

(1) into hostilities or into situations where immi- 
nent involvement in hostilities is clearly indicated by 
the circumstances; 

(2) into the territory, airspace or waters of a for- 
eign nation, while equipped for combat, except for 
deployments which relate solely to supply, replace- 
ment, repair, or training of such forces; or 

(3) in numbers which substantially enlarge United 
States Armed Forces equipped for combat already lo- 
cated in a foreign nation; 

the President shall submit within 48 hours to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate a report, in writing, 
setting forth— 

(A) the circumstances necessitating the mthoguc: 
tion of United States Armed Forces; 
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(B) the constitutional and legislative authority 
under which such introduction took place; and 

(C) the estimated scope and duration of the hostil- 
ities or involvement. 

(b) The President shall provide such other informa- 
tion as the Congress may request in the fulfillment of its 
constitutional responsibilities with respect to commit- 
ting the Nation to war and to the use of United States 
Armed Forces abroad. 

(c) Whenever United States Armed Forces are intro- 
duced into hostilities or into any situation described in 
subsection (a) of this section, the President shall, so long 
as such armed forces continue to be engaged in such 
hostilities or situation, report to the Congress periodi- 
cally on the status of such hostilities or situation as well 
as on the scope and duration of such hostilities or situa- 
tion, but in no event shall he report to the Congress less 
often than once every six months. 


Congressional Action 


Ssc. 5. (a) Each report submitted pursuant to section 4 
(a) (1) shall be transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate on the same calendar day. Each report so 
transmitted shall be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives and to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate for 
appropriate action. If, when the report is transmitted, 
the Congress has adjourned sine die or has adjourned 
for any period in excess of three calendar days, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, if they deem it ad- 
visable (or if petitioned by at least 30 percent of the 
membership of their respective Houses) shall jointly re- 
quest the President to convene Congress in order that it 
may consider the report and take appropriate action 
pursuant to this section. 

(b) Within sixty calendar days after a report is sub- 
mitted or is required to be submitted pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 (a) (1), whichever is earlier, the President shall 
terminate any use of United States Armed Forces with 
respect to which such report was submitted (or re- 
quired to be submitted), unless the Congress (1) has de- 
clared war or has enacted a specific authorization for 
such use of United States Armed Forces, (2) has ex- 
tended by law such sixty-day period, or (3) is physically 
unable to meet as a result of an armed attack upon the 
United States. Such sixty-day period shall be extended 
for not more than an additional thirty days if the 
President determines and certifies to the Congress in 
writing that unavoidable military necessity respecting 
the safety of United States Armed Forces requires the 
continued use of such armed forces in the course of 
bringing about a prompt removal of such forces. 
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(c) Notwithstanding subsection (b), at any time that 
United States Armed Forces are engaged in hostilities 
outside the territory of the United States, its possessions 
and territories without a declaration of war or specific 
statutory authorization, such forces shall be removed 
by the President if the Congress so directs by concur- 
rent resolution. 


Congressional Priority Procedures for Joint 
Resolution or Bill 


Sec. 6. (a) Any joint resolution or bill introduced pur- 
suant to section 5 (b) at least thirty calendar days before 
the expiration of the sixty-day period specified in such 
section shall be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives or the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, as the case 
may be, and such committee shall report one such joint 
resolution or bill, together with its recommendations, 
not later than twenty-four calendar days before the ex- 
piration of the sixty-day period specified in such sec- 
tion, unless such House shall otherwise determine by 
the yeas and nays. 

(b) Any joint resolution or bill so reported shall be- 
come the pending business of the House in question (in 
the case of the Senate the time for debate shall be 
equally divided between the proponents and the oppo- 
nents), and shall be voted on within three calendar days 
thereafter, unless such House shall otherwise determine 
by yeas and nays. 

(c) Such a joint resolution or bill passed by one 
House shall be referred to the committee of the other 
House named in subsection (a) and shall be reported 
out not later than fourteen calendar days before the ex- 
piration of the sixty-day period specified in section 5 
(b). The joint resolution or bill so reported shall become 
the pending business of the House in question and shall 
be voted on within three calendar days after it has been 
reported, unless such House shall otherwise determine 
by yeas and nays. 

(d) In the case of any disagreement between the two 
Houses of Congress with respect to a joint resolution or 
bill passed by both Houses, conferees shall be promptly 
appointed and the committee of conference shall make 
and file a report with respect to such resolution or bill 
not later than four calendar days before the expiration 
of the sixty-day period specified in section 5 (b). In the 
event the conferees are unable to agree within 48 hours, 
they shall report back to their respective Houses in dis- 
agreement. Notwithstanding any rule in either House 
concerning the printing of conference reports in the 
Record or concerning any delay in the consideration of 
such reports, such report shall be acted on by both 
Houses not later than the expiration of such sixty-day 
period. 


Congressional Priority Procedures for 
Concurrent Resolution 


Sec. 7. (a) Any concurrent resolution introduced pur- 
suant to section 5 (c) shall be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives or 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, as 
the case may be, and one such concurrent resolution 
shall be reported out by such committee together with 
its recommendations within fifteen calendar days, un- 
less such House shall otherwise determine by the yeas 
and nays. 

(b) Any concurrent resolution so reported shall be- 
come the pending business of the House in question (in 
the case of the Senate the time for debate shall be 
equally divided between the proponents and the oppo- 
nents) and shall be voted on within three calendar days 
thereafter, unless such House shall otherwise determine 
by yeas and nays. 

(c) Such a concurrent resolution passed by one 
House shall be referred to the committee of the other 
House named in subsection (a) and shall be reported 
out by such committee together with its recommenda- 
tions within fifteen calendar days and shall thereupon 
become the pending business of such House and shall 
be voted upon within three calendar days, unless such 
House shall otherwise determine by yeas and nays. 

(d) In the case of any disagreement between the two 
Houses of Congress with respect to a concurrent resolu- 
tion passed by both Houses, conferees shall be 
promptly appointed and the committee of conference 
shall make and file a report with respect to such con- 
current resolution within six calendar days after the leg- 
islation is referred to the committee of conference. 
Notwithstanding any rule in either House concerning 
the printing of conference reports in the Record or con- 
cerning any delay in the consideration of such reports, 
such report shall be acted on by both Houses not later 
than six calendar days after the conference report is 
filed. In the event the conferees are unable to agree 
within 48 hours, they shall report back to their respec- 
tive Houses in disagreement. 


Interpretation of Joint Resolution 


Sec. 8. (a) Authority to introduce United States Armed 
Forces into hostilities or into situations wherein in- 
volvement in hostilities is clearly indicated by the cir- 
cumstances shall not be inferred— 

(1) from any provision of law (whether or not in 
effect before [November 7, 1973]), including any pro- 
vision contained in any appropriation Act, unless 
such provision specifically authorizes the introduc- 
tion of United States Armed Forces into hostilities or 
into such situations and states that it is intended to 
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constitute specific statutory authorization within the 
meaning of this joint resolution; or 

(2) from any treaty heretofore or hereafter ratified 
unless such treaty is implemented by legislation 
specifically authorizing the introduction of United 

States Armed Forces into hostilities or into such situ- 

ations and stating that it is intended to constitute 

specific statutory authorization within the meaning 
of this joint resolution. 

(b) Nothing in this joint resolution shall be construed 
to require any further specific statutory authorization to 
permit members of United States Armed Forces to par- 
ticipate jointly with members of the armed forces of one 
or more foreign countries in the headquarters opera- 
tions of high-level military commands which were es- 
tablished prior to [November 7, 1973] and pursuant to 
the United Nations Charter or any treaty ratified by the 
United States prior to such date. 

(c) For purposes of this joint resolution, the term “in- 
troduction of United States Armed Forces” includes the 
assignment of members of such armed forces to com- 
mand, coordinate, participate in the movement of, or 
accompany the regular or irregular military forces of 
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any foreign country or government when such military 
forces are engaged, or there exists an imminent threat 
that such forces will become engaged, in hostilities. 

(d) Nothing in this joint resolution— 

(1) is intended to alter the constitutional authority 
of the Congress or of the President, or the provisions 
of existing treaties; or 

(2) shall be construed as granting any authority to 
the President with respect to the introduction of 
United States Armed Forces into hostilities or into 
situations wherein involvement in hostilities is 
clearly indicated by the circumstances which author- 
ity he would not have had in the absence of this joint 
resolution. 


Separability 


Sec. 9. If any provision of this joint resolution or the ap- 
plication thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the remainder of the joint resolution and the 
application of such provision to any other person or cir- 
cumstance shall not be affected thereby... 
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CUSTOM COURSEPACKS 


BiblioBase®, Houghton Mifflin’s coursepack for history, is a cus- 
tomized reader created from hundreds of primary source docu- | 
ments. It allows history instructors to tailor a book to their cours- | 
es and provides the student with the quality and convenience of 
using a professionally published textbook. When you use 


| | BiblioBase® you get value and quality. 


This reader has been created especially for your course by your 
instructor. 

You pay for only those selections your instructor plans to use. 
All selections have been typeset for greater readability. 
Introductions and study questions help you get the most from 
each selection. 

Unfamiliar terms and concepts are explained in editorial 


. footnotes. 


Visit Houghton Mifflin’s Web site at http://www.hmco.com 
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